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‘MEISTERSINGER,’ 
WITH NEW SCENES, 
IS REINSTALLED 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Wagner’s Lyric Comedy Is 
Heard for First Time Since 
1917 at Broadway Opera 
Temple — Cast Introduces 
Two New Singers in Rudolf 
Laubenthal and Arnold 
Gabor — Fleta Makes Suc- 
eessful Début in “Tosca” 
—Week Brings Bows by 
American Artists 


N the dim depths which surround 
the famous “rail’”’ at the Metropoli- 
tan two standees gently dozed. The 
time was Friday night of last week 
(very late), the occasion the restora- 
tion to the répertoire of Richard Wag- 
ner’s “Die Meistersinger von Niirn- 
berg.” Six weary years had the mas- 
ter’s heroic lyric comedy been gone 
from Broadway, and now—at 11.20 
p. m.—behold a couple of weak broth- 
ers nodding while great music beats 
the air! Alas, the spirit was willing 
enough, but our opera-lovers had been 
standing nigh on to four mortal hours, 
and that is much in the best of causes. 
More seriously, it was a refurbished, 


restudied and generally reincarnated 
“Meistersinger” that came back to the 
Metropolitan last week. Since the 


United States entered the war, the great 
German comedy had been absent from 
these boards, and it was with every evi- 
dence of delight and affection that a 
huge audience welcomed it back into the 
fold. No one, so far as we are aware, 
has ever said that Richard the Magnifi- 
cent lacks loyal followers in New York, 
and after last Friday night let no one 
ever say so. Again several thousands 
of the devoted—seated and standing— 
swore fealty to a beloved ruler, following 
every gesture and inflection of his 
earnest-minded Nurembergers with un- 
divided attention. Here was one of those 
rare and ideal cases where the play (and 
the music) was the thing, and in the 
vast-bulking shadow of the work itself 
such lesser considerations as singers or 
débuts were almost obscured. The per- 
tormance, after rather a halting start, 
was a generally commendable one, gath- 
ering animation and glow as the action 
progressed. The revival brought to a 
hearing a new German tenor, by name 
Rudolf Laubenthal, who enacted the rdéle 
of Walther, and another unfamiliar Teu- 
tonic artist, Arnold Gabor, whose part 
was the small but delightfully drawn 
one of the Night Watchman. New 
scenic sets were from the Vienna ateliers 
of Hans Kautsky. 


The Figure of “Sachs” 


In the works of Wagner there are, 
properly speaking, no “stars.” The 
genius of Bayreuth, like a Rembrandt 
of tone, painted canvases in which all 
the sharp-drawn figures take a separate 
importance, live an individual existence 
and yet all play a living part in the 
scheme of the whole. Still, viewing the 
vast and rich creation called “Die Meis- 
tersinger,” one discerns as the head and 
center of the great design the figure of 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


One of America’s Great Singing Teachers, Who Will Establish His Own Summer School 
in Chicago Next June to Be Known as the Oscar Saenger Institute of Vocal Art. (See 
Page 17) 


Supervision of Music-Study Included 
in Plan for New Federal Department 


renee W 





tional conservatory of music, should the 
present movement result in the establish- 
ment of such an institution. In addition, 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 14.—Herbert D. 
Browne, chairman of the depart- 
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Saturday by 
under the 


mental reorganization commission, laid of 
a ae Ss orga tics the department will include all govern- 
before President Coolidge and the mem- mental agencies pertaining tc welfare 
bers of the cabinet, on Nov. 9,a plan for’ and social service work. 
the creation of an eleventh governmental Mae ee the —— agers where 
the alan owas discussed, shairman 
department to have charge of the edu- tt ; : 
Browne was asked whether the proposed 
cational work of the country. The pro- additional department would have gen- 
posed department, as outlined by the ora] oversight of all educational work 


chairman of the commission, will have 
supervision over every branch of educa- 
tional work, embracing musical and other 
activities, and over the conduct of a na- 
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English Composer Lauds Musical Conditions in America. ..3, 32 
New Opera Star Sees Routine as a Path to Versatility......... 
International Guild Fostered by Contemporary Composers. . 


in music and the other arts in the various 
institutions of the country. “As now 
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‘BORIS’ DECKED IN 

BARBARIC RICHES 
FOR OPENING OF 
CHICAGO SEASON 


Chaliapin Superb in Part of 
Czar at Inaugural Perform- 
ance—Julien Dové’s Set- 
tings Arouse Enthusiasm— 
Forrest Lamont, Cyrena 
Van Gordon and Virgilio 
Lazzari in Cast—Fernand 
Ansseau Makes American 
Début as “Samson” — 
Louise Homer Sings “Da- 
lila”’ 


HICAGO, Nov. 10.—The Chicago 

Civic Opera Company opened its 
1923-24 season on Thursday night 
with Moussorgsky’s opera “Boris 
Godounoff,” Feodor Chaliapin appear- 
ing in the title rdle. 

The performance, artistically, was an 
unequivocal triumph for the company. 
It would be difficult to imagine a better- 
rounded and more satisfying presenta- 
tion. Indeed, Chaliapin remarked that it 
was such a “Boris” as he had dreamed of 
all his life. 

Julien Dové, who painted the settings 
for “Aida,” the inaugural opera last 
year, surpassed himself in mounting 
“Boris Godounoff.” The barbaric splendor 
of the great square of the Kremlin 
evoked spontaneous applause. There 
were other fine spectacles: the Forest of 
Kromy in winter, the angular room of 
the Kremlin, and the eczar’s apartment. 
Dové made the opera a feast for the eye, 
even as Moussorgsky made it a feast for 
the ear and Pushkin a feast for the 
imagination. 

“Boris” is familiar to Chicago. It has 
been heard ten times within less than two 
years, although never given before by 
the Chicago Company. It was the Rus- 
sian Grand Opera Company’s principal 
production at the Olympic Theater; it 
was given a year ago at Ravinia with 
Adamo Didur in the name part; and 
Chaliapin appeared five times in it as 
guest artist with the Russians in the 
Auditorium Theater last March. On 
Thursday evening it was greeted by a 
typical first-night audience, that seemed 
to care more about being seen than hear- 
ing the opera. 

Chaliapin was in excellent voice. He 
gave the impression that he was not 
acting at all, but actually living the réle. 
In that conscience-tortured scene where 
Boris fancies he sees the ghost of the 
murde * Dimitri, Chaliapin partially 
abandonetl singing and declaimed his 
lirfes, to give them greater dramatic em- 
phasis. He was at his height in the 
dadth scéne. The pathetic hopelessness 
of the praver and the stubborn yet terri- 
fied defiance in his tones as he rises to 
his feet and proclaims to the priests that 
he is still czar; these were superb mo- 
ments, but they were of a piece with the 
superb completeness of his whole de- 
lineation. 

The opera was sung in Italian, except 
by Chaliapin as Boris and Tamara 
Steckiewicz, who sang the rdéle of the 
young Feodor at short notice. 

Virgilio Lazzari, as the Monk Pimenn, 
did some truly remarkable singing in the 
first act, and again in the last scene of 
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FOCH FORCES MAKE READY FOR SEASON 





Official Statement Follows 
News in “Musical America’”’ 
Two Months Ago — 


The announcement made nearly two 
months ago by MUSICAL AMERICA that 
Dirk Foch was to be at the head of an- 
other orchestra in New York was con- 
firmed by an official announcement pub- 
lished in the daily newspapers on Mon- 
day last. As then foreshadowed, the 
new organization, which is to be called 
the Civic Orchestra, has already assem- 
bled for rehearsals. 

Alfred Megerlin, concertmaster for 
four years with the New York Philhar- 
monic, will occupy a like position with 
this orchestra, and William Coad will 
again fill the post he held in the City 
Symphony last year—that of principal 
second violinist. Other members will be 


Gustavus Langenus, clarinet, who was 
with the New York Philharmonic for 
four years; S. Stilman, viola, who was 
in the City Symphony; Lucien Schmit, 
solo ’cellist of the New York Symphony 
for some years; René Corne, oboe, for- 
merly with the City Symphony; David 
Swaan, first bassoon, who played last 
season with the Wagnerian Opera Com- 
pany; Louis Sperandel, first horn, for- 
merly of the New York Symphony, and 
Samuel Miller, first trumpet, formerly 
of the New York Symphony. 

Leaders of the various sections of the 
orchestra will form a group known as 
the Symphony Players, who will, it is 
announced, play in every district of 
Greater New York, with the object of 
giving people outside Manhattan a chance 
to hear good music at low prices in their 
own neighborhoods. 

Six concerts by the full orchestra are 
to be given in Carnegie Hall, the first 
on Jan. 28. J.C. Daschbach is business 
manager of the organization. 





ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
GREATLY IMPROVED 


Impresses Audiences at First 
Concerts—Ganz Leads— 
Alice Gentle Heard 


By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, Nov. 10.—The first sub- 
scription concert of the St. Louis Sym- 
vhony’s forty-fourth season was given on 
Nov. 8. Following the inaugural per- 
formance last Sunday, and the first in- 
tensive effort to establish a guarantee 
fund for at least three years, Thursday 
evening found patrons eager for Rudolph 
Ganz’s program. 

The results of an extra week of re- 
hearsing were at once apparent to the 
audience, the largest ever assembled here 
for the opening of an orchestral series. 
The tone of the orchestra is greatly im- 


proved, the excellence of playing being 
due, in part, to the acquisition of quite 
a few new men of considerable orches- 
tral experience. Mr. Ganz also brought 
a greater breadth of expression to his 
readings. 

Weber’s “Euryanthe” Overture opened 
the concert and was followed by Schu- 
mann’s Symphony No. 1 in B Flat. In 
the latter work the string section showed 
up magnificently. Saint-Saéns’ “Phaeton” 
and “‘Le Rouet d’Omphale” also brought 
excellent work. The closing number was 
a dramatic presentation of the “Meister- 
singer” Prelude. The concert was broad- 
cast by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
which will continue to transmit the pro- 
grams by radio throughout the season. 

As already reported in MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, the first concert last Sunday brought 
the first performance of the conductor’s 
own “St. Louis Symphony March,” com- 
posed last summer. The program in- 
cluded the “Ruy Blas” Overture, the 
popular “Peer Gynt” Suite, Stravinsky’s 
arrangement of the “Volga Boat Song,” 
the Stock version of Liszt’s ‘“Liebe- 
straum,” Waltzes from “Rosenkavalier” 
and Tchaikovsky’s March Slav. Extras 
included Saint-Saéns’ “Swan,” with solo 
by H. Max Steindel, and the Barcarolle 
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Mellon Advocates Repeal of 
Admissions Tax 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 12.—In 

submitting proposals for tax : 
revisions to the Ways and Means : 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew D. Mellon, sug- 
gests the repeal of the admissions 
tax. After recommending reduc- 
tion of the taxation rate on per- 
sonal incomes, he writes as follows 
about the admissions tax, a levy 
which affects the concert and opera 
fields: “The greater part of this 
revenue is derived from the admis- 
sions charged by neighborhood 
moving picture theaters. The tax 
is, therefore, paid by the great 
bulk of the people whose main 
source of recreation is attending 
the movies in the neighborhood of 
their homes. This would mean 
a loss in revenue of about 
$7,000 000.” : 
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from “Tales of Hoffmann,” with obbligato 
by Michel Gusikoff, concertmaster. 

The Morning Choral Club’s members’ 
day recital at the Wednesday Club, this 
week, took the form of a song recital by 
Alice Gentle, whose dramatic soprano 
voice of beautiful quality was heard in a 
varied selection of vocal works. Her 
opening aria was from Verdi’s “Forza 
del Destino,” and other groups included 
four fine examples of lieder by Richard 
Strauss and French songs by Fourdrain, 
Ravel and Poldowski. Frederick Pers- 
sons was an admirable accompanist. 

The Musicians’ Fund of America, Mrs. 
Lee Schweiger, founder and president, 
held its first board meeting on Wednes- 
day afternoon. It was announced that 
Edgar Stillman Kelley had accepted an 
honorary vice-presidency of the organi- 
zation.and L. H. Behymeyer of Los An- 
geles, as member of the board of direc- 
tors, will represent the fund in southern 
California. Plans are being made for a 
national drive in March, 1924. 

The Ladies’ Friday Musicale held its 
second meeting recently and a number 
of piano and vocal numbers were finely 
performed. Those assisting were: Mes- 
dames Carl Glaser, Joseph Marx, Sam 
Friedman and L. Koenigsberg and Edna 
Feldman, Dorothy Davidson and Birdie 
Hilb. 


National Board of Federated Music 
Clubs Meets in New York 


The National Board of the Federation 
of Music Clubs was scheduled to meet at 
the Gamut Club this week to discuss the 
general situation of the Federation and 
the outline of work to be done. Among 
those who made the journey to New 
York for the meeting were Mrs. John F. 
Lyons, president: Mrs. H. H. Wills, 
chairman of publicity; Mrs. Frances 
Elliott Clark of Camden, N. J.; Mrs. 
Frederick Abbott and Mrs. Edwin B. 
Garrigues of Philadelphia, Mrs. Frank 
Seiberling. former president of the Fed- 
eration; Nan Stevens of Atlanta, Mrs. 
William Arms Fisher of Boston. Mrs. 
Hill of Tennessee and Mrs. W. L. Downs, 
State president of the Connecticut Fed- 
eration. Headquarters were established 
at the Great Northern Hotel. A report 
of the proceedings will be given in next 
week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Wagner Will Not Lead Damrosch or 
Stokowski Forces 


A statement has been issued above 
the signatures of George Engles, man- 
ager of the New York Symphony. and 
Arthur Judson, manager of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, drawing attention to 
an announcement that the orchestras 
named were among those placed at the 
disposal of Siegfried Wagner for his 
forthcoming tour. So far as the New 
York Symphony and Philadelphia Or- 
chestra are concerned, this announce- 
ment is declared to be erroneous and 
made without authorization from the re- 
spective managers, “as the season’s 
bookings are completed and it would not 
be possible to put these orchestras at the 
disposal of any visiting conductor.” 


Salzedo 











Becomes American 


Citizen 

Carlos Salzedo, harpist and composer 
who has made his home in New York 
City for the last fourteen years, has 
just become a full-fledged American 
citizen, having received his final papers 
of naturalization -on Nov. 8. Mr. 
Salzedo was born at Arcachon, Gironde, 
France, in 1885; was a pupil at the 
Bordeaux Conservatory and later a 


Carlos 


prize-winner at the Paris Conservatory, 
where his father, Gaston Salzedo, was 
professor of singing. He came _ to 
America in 1909 and for some time 
thereafter was first harpist in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House orchestra. At 
the outbreak of the world war he was 
called to the colors, served a year in the 
French Army and was honorably dis- 
charged in July, 1915. He has published 
several concert pieces for the harp. 
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New Federal Department 
May Control Music-Study 
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planned,” he replied, “the proposed de- 
partment of education will embrace not 
only the work of the present Bureau of 
Education, but also a number of other 
lines of educational work not now under 
governmental supervision. For instance, 
the present country-wide movement to 
concentrate the musical activities of the 
nation under definite government aus- 
pices will be recognized; also, should 
there be established a national conserva- 
tory of music, or similar institution, that 
also will naturally fall within the scope 
of the new department. At this time, 
however, it should be understood that the 
proposal is more or less tentative, and it 
should also be remembered that Congress 
is the only body having authority to es- 
tablish a new governmental department. 
At present sentiment is favorable.” 
ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Austrian Violinist Saved from Depor- 
tation 


The United States immigration au- 
thorities were about to deport Leon 
Auber, Austrian violinist, on Nov. 8, 
when almost at the last moment a writ 
of habeas corpus, served on Capt. W. P. 
Hillman of the United American liner 
Cleveland the steamer on which Auber 
was to leave New York, permitted him 
to remain in America. The ground on 
which the deportation order was based 
was that he was likely to become a pub- 
lic charge, but this was denied by Frieda 
Kramer, his cousin, who obtained the 
writ. He had, Mrs. Kramer affirmed, 
sufficient training and experience to se- 
cure a position with any of the leading 
musical organizations in this country, 
and she and other relatives were in a 
position to take care of him until he 
gained such a position. 





Goossens Re-engaged for Next Season 
with Rochester Philharmonic 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Eugene 
Goossens, English conductor, has been 
re-engaged as one of the leaders of the 
Rochester Philharmonic for next season. 
This announcement was made by George 
Eastman, founder and patron of the or- 
chestra, at a dinner given in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. Goossens at the Chamber 
of Commerce last night. The British 
visitor recently concluded his series of 
concerts with the Rochester orchestra, 
in the last of which some of his works 
were featured. Mr. Goossens will sail 
for London on Nov. 24, after giving a 
lecture on “Modern English Music” in 
the series sponsored bv the Schola Can- 
torum in New York. He will fulfill 
engagements as conductor this winter 
with the London Symphony, and the 
Queen’s Hall and Royal Philharmonic 
orchestras. 





Chalmers Clifton Joins League of Com- 
posers’ Board 


Chalmers D. Clifton, conductor of the 
American Orchestral Society, has been 
made a member of the executive board 
of the League of Composers, which gave 
the opening concert of its first series 
at the Klaw Theater on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 11. 
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CLEVELAND TO HAVE 
MORE CHORAL MUSIC 


Institute Singers Form Ney 
Society — Concert by 
Sokoloff Forces 


By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 10.—The establish 
ment of the Cleveland Choral Society, 
long-cherished project of Ernest Bloct 
was accomplished on Nov. 7, under th 
joint sponsorship of the Cleveland Insti 
tute of Music and the Cleveland Museu 
of Art. The new society has develope: 
from the a cappella chorus which, forme: 
two years ago at the institute by Mr 


Bloch, has, under his guidance, grow: 
to its present flourishing condition, wit} 
100 members. This chorus furnished a: 
exceptional opportunity for students, anc 
Mr. Bloch, in his desire to give the peo- 
ple of the city the chance to hear goo: 
choral music, has now widened its scope 
The enlarged membership of the new 
Choral Society will be open to all men 
and women who are able to read music 
and will attend the weekly rehearsals at 
the Museum of Art. 

Nikolai Sokoloff led the Cleveland Or- 
chestra in the first of a series of popular 
concerts at the Masonic Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 4. The orchestral pro- 
gram consisted of Beethoven’s ‘“Leonore 
Overture,” Schumann’s “Traumerei,” 
which was received with such enthusi- 
asm that it was necessary to repeat it; 
the waltz from Tchaikovsky’s “Sleeping 
Beauty” Ballet, a Slavonic Dance, by 
Dvorak; Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, and 
the Introduction and March from Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or.” 

Carmela Cafarelli, a Cleveland so- 
prano, who was warmly greeted on her 
first appearance since her return from 
study in Italy, sang artistically the aria 
of the Sleep-Walking Scene in ‘“‘Sonnam- 
bula.” Carlton Cooley, first viola player 
of the orchestra, was also heartily ap- 
plauded as soloist in a Fantasy by Vin- 
cent d’Indy for viola and orchestra. 

The Chamber Ensemble of New York, 
conducted by Tadeusz Iarecki, opened its 
season in Cleveland on Nov. 7. Louise 
Llewellyn-Iarecka, soprano, sang with 
admirable effect Ernest Bloch’s “The 
Shelter,” a setting by Douglas Moore of 
Cleveland of Stephen Vincent Benet’s 
“Sad Song,’ “The Vision,” by Iarecki, 
and numbers by Moussorgsky and Karlo- 
wicz. The Pulgar Trio, comprising Ana 
Pulgar, pianist; Sara Pulgar, violinist, 
and Eva Pulgar, ’cellist, played excel- 
lently Goossens’ “Five Impressions of a 
Holiday” and Josef Suk’s Elegy and 
“Water Wheel.” This was the second 
concert of a series organized by the 
Chamber Music Society under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders. 

Mrs. MacDowell, widow of the Ameri- 
can composer, Edward MacDowell, gave 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art, on Nov. 
4, the first of a series of musical Sunday 
afternoons organized by the Museum au- 
thorities. She talked on the significance 
of MacDowell’s music, and illustrated 
this talk by performing with sympathy 
and authority some of his best-known 
piano pieces, including excerpts from the 
“Sea Pieces,” “Sonata Tragica.” “Fire- 
side Tales” and “New England Idylls.”’ 

The opening concert of the twenty- 
ninth season of the Fortnightlv Musica! 
Club was given at the Hotel Statler on 
the afternoon of Nov. 7. The program 
was presented by Dorothy Price, pianist: 
Frances E. Sanderson, contralto, and 
Ben Burton, accompanist, members of 
the club, who were assisted by André d: 
Ribaupierre, violinist of the Institute of 
Music. 
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If Your Copy Is Delayed or You 
Fail to Receive Musical America 


| gt ee complaints have been received by MUSICAL AMERICA from 


subscribers in reference to the tardy receipt of their copies. 


MUSICAL 


AMERICA spares no effort to expedite the prompt delivery of the copies, 
and we can assure our readers that the delay is not caused by the pub- 


lishers. 


The trouble really lies with Congress, which has never appropriated 
sufficient means to enable the New York postmaster to conduct his depart- 
ment with reasonable efficiency in spite of the fact that the New York 
post office annually reports a profit of several millions. 
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Frank Bridge, Distinguished Eng- 
lish Composer, Describes Our 
Educational Movements as Won- 
derful—Is Greatly Impressed by 
Leading Orchestras — Discusses 
Work of British Contemporaries 
—Must Wait Ten Years for Ac- 
curate Appraisal 


By P. J. NOLAN 





NIMATED by high 
ideals, the music of 
Frank Bridge, the dis- 
tinguished British com- 
poser now visiting the 
United States, is, in its refinement and 
cultured taste, no less than in_ its 
broad outlook, a reflection of the 


nature of the man himself. Talking 
to Mr. Bfidge, one derives a convic- 
tion that the interests of music are 
invulnerably safe in his keeping, and 
that he is actuated above all by the 
desire to maintain the traditions of 
art secure from unworthy influences. 
“The true artist,” he says, “writes to 
express his own honest views, not to 
please the public.” In this spirit, 
then, he gazes out over the whole field 
of musical endeavor, and finds good 
in every phase of activity, however 
varied, whether conservative or radi- 
cal, if it be sincere. 

Occupying a foremost position in the 
chamber music developments of late 
years, Mr. Bridge, famous for many 
picturesque and graceful scores in this 
form, is one of the composers who have 
brought Great Britain again into promi- 
nence aS a musical nation. Yet he is 
prompt to disavow any narrow ambitions 
of nationalism in this movement, for art, 
he agrees, cannot be limited by terri- 
torial boundaries. He will not even speak 
of the new British activity in composi- 
tion as a Renaissance. “It is not a col- 
lective effort,” he reminds us. “The half- 
dozen or more composers who are en- 
gaged in it are working independently of 
each other, looking down separate roads, 
so to speak, and recording their impres- 
sions of what they see. It so happens 
that these men have begun to work at 
about the same time. It is only within 
the past ten years that their work has 
definitely attracted attention, and an- 
other ten years must elapse before we 
shall be able properly to appraise its 
value.” 


“You Are Wonderful Here!” 


This is Mr. Bridge’s first visit to 
America, and he is tremendously im- 
pressed by what he has seen of the wide- 
spread zeal in the cause of music in the 
United States. “You are wonderful 
here!” he exclaimed, “with your large 
orchestras in all the important cities, 
and, above all, in the organizations con- 
nected with them for the education of 
young people. Children’s concerts are 
the rule, I am told, and I believe that 
you actually have leaders of the various 
sections of the orchestras lecturing in 
the schools, explaining the instruments, 
and the music in which they are used. 
Wonderful!” he repeated, when assured 
that this is the case. “All this must tell 
immensely for the benefit of music. It 
must make for ideal audiences in a few 
years.” 

Reverting to the British composers, he 
extolled their achievements—but his 
praise was all for others. He is too 
modest to speak of his own work, but 
the world has done that for him, any- 
way, in the enthusiasm with which it has 
acclaimed his music. 

“They are doing fine work—Vaughan 
Williams, Holst, John Ireland, Arnold 
Bax, Eugene Goossens, and the others, 
and they have created a keen interest, 
until the general music public of Great 
Britain has come to understand and ap- 
preciate the fact that a few men in their 
country are able to produce music, and 
are, in fact, producing music. 

“T do not mean to say that the British 
people were unmusical, but the fact was 
that the creative faculty was dormant. 
These men have been working for a long 
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FRANK BRIDGE 


British Composer, Who, Having Concluded a Tour in America, Gives His Impressions of 
Music in This Country 


time, but it is only within the past ten 
years that their achievements have be- 
come generally known, and in another 
ten years, when a great deal of the music 
which is being written in our day will 
have disappeared, and the best will have 
remained, it will be possible to realize 
more accurately the value of what they 
have done.” 

Mr. Bridge dissents from the proposi- 
tion that folk-songs will prove the basis 
of a national music. “Many people, it is 
true, think they will; but on the other 
hand, there are a great many other 
people, of whom I am one,” he affirmed, 
‘‘who do not think so. 

“You really cannot speak of nation- 
ality in music, since art is world-wide. 
If there is to be any expression of na- 
tional spirit, it must be the expression 
of the composer’s own thoughts and feel- 
ings, and must come from the prompt- 
ings of his own inspiration; he cannot 
seek it, and any effort on his part to aim 
at it as a national expression must end 
in failure. This is precisely where, to 


my mind, those who are interested in 
folk-music are making a mistake in 
seeking to force that which should be 
spontaneous.” 

“All activity is healthy, if it is sin- 
cere; but any new work must retain its 
solid foundation in art, if it is to live,” 
was his dictum, when asked for his views 
on the revolutionary tendencies in mod- 
ern music. And this summing-up is par- 
ticularly interesting from the fact that, 
while Mr. Bridge is fully prepared to 
listen to all that the modern writers have 
to say, he has consistently allied this 
conciliatory attitude with an unwaver- 
ing respect for established standards. 

Therefore, he does not by any means 
agree with the revolutionaries who con- 
tend that we ought to break.completely 
with the past. “After all,” said he, “our 
store of music of the present day has 
been built up steadily through the cen- 
turies, just as our great fabric of law 
has been, and our store of medical knowl- 
edge—by patient experiment after ex- 
periment, not in public, but in the work- 


RANK BRIDGE, now on his first visit to America, disavows any 
narrow ambitions of nationalism on the part of contemporary 


British composers, among whom he occupies a leading place. 
This activity in British music, he says, is not collective. 


Each 


man is engaged independently of the others in developing his own 


lines of thought. 


The trouble in regard to the modernists is not with the leaders, 
who know what they want to say, but with their imitators. 

The self-criticism to which the true artist subjects himself will 
prevent him from foisting an ill-prepared work upon the public. 

Mr. Bridge, who is widely known not only as composer but as 
conductor, was born in Brighton, England, forty-four years ago, and 


studied with Stanford at the Royal College of Music. 
His first important orchestral com- 


player in the Joachim Quartet. 


He was viola 


position, “Isabella,” was produced at the Queen’s Hall Promenade 


Concerts in London in 1907, 
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Sincerity the Real Test for All 
Music, Visitor Declares—Activ- 
ity of Modernists Is Healthy Sign, 
but All Work Must Have Solid 
Foundation— Opposes __ Revolu- 
tionaries Who Seek to Break with 
the Past 


shop. That is the place where new theo- 
ries must be subjected to rigid and com- 
plete tests before they are given to the 
world. Just as the chemist conducts his 
researches in his laboratory, the com- 
poser makes his experiments, but he 
must make them in his workshop, too, 
not in the concert-room. And remember, 
the chemist, searching for some new fact 
in medical science, absolutely refuses to 
publish his researches to the world until 
his discovery has been established beyond 
question. 

“Debussy made his experiments, and 
proved to be really a first-rate artist in 
these experiments. The trouble is not 
with Debussy, or Stransky, or Scriabine, 
who knew what they Wanted to say, and 
had a clear plan in mind before they 
began to compose any work. The trouble 
is with their imitators, who do not know 
what they want to say. A new work is 
the reflection of the composer’s outlook 
upon life. He seeks truth, and when he 
presents his finished work to the public, 
he presents the solution of a problem. 

“The self-criticism to which the artist 
subjects himself will prevent him from 
foisting an ill-prepared work upon the 
public. The true artist may be trusted 
to take that care, and the greater the 
artist he is, the greater the care he takes. 
After that, the truth of his message 
must make itself known. If he is sin- 
cere, then all is well. It is the sincerity 
of his work which is the real test. 


Must Not Compose Merely to Please 


“But any work, as I have said, must 
conform in its first principles to the 
canons of art. Unless it does, it cannot 
exist. No mere playing around in the 
colors and embroideries of some fashion- 
able caprice will keep it alive. Some 
people talk of contemporary music as if 
it were the beginning of things—as if 
the music of the past could be ignored al- 
together. This is a wrong view. That 
which has nothing in common with the 
past is lifeless.” 

He emphasized his conviction that the 
true artist does not compose to please 
the public: “The man invites failure 
who, when he sets out to originate a 
work, says to himself, ‘I am now going 
to write something which will be a great 
popular success.’ Any effort of that kind 
carries with it the mark of its own fail- 
ure. The composer must shut out from 
his view all but his own inspiration. If 
he follows that inspiration, that is suffi- 
cient to justify him, even though the 
work he produces under its influence 
pleases only two persons in the world.” 


Growing Interest in Chamber Music 


Interest in chamber music has been 
stimulated immensely of recent years in 
England—a result clearly due to the ac- 
tivities of Mr. Bridge and his fellow- 
composers in this field. Replying to a 
query upon this point, he said the revival 
was particularly keen among amateurs, 
who were carrying this music into their 
homes to an extent unknown for many 
years. In other directions, too, a grow- 
ing appreciation of artistic values was 
manifest. “When I tell you,” he said, 
“that the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven 
has replaced the Fifth Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky at the popular concerts in 
London, you will realize what a change 
there has been in public taste.” But as 
for the decline of music in London — 
that’s another story! Mr. Bridge assigns 
this, as others have done, to higher taxes 
and financial difficulties which have af- 
fected private expenditure. 

The Fantasy competitions, instituted 
in 1905 by W. W. Cobbett, an enthusias- 
tic London amateur, have played an im- 
portant part in fostering chamber music. 
These competitions were originated with 
the object of inducing the production of 
shorter pieces of this type, the idea being 
that a better concert program could be 
compiled by including only two long 
works instead of three, the place of the 
third being taken by one of these shorter 
works. Mr. Bridge had written three 
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Meistersinger’ Sung on Metropolitan 
Stage for the First Time Since 1917 
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Sachs, wise, generous and lovable cob- 
bler-philosopher, champion and sponsor 
of what is young and warm with life. 
Opposed to him, the sleek Beckmesser 
gains in maleficence, becomes a man 
squeezed dry of the milk of humanity; 
while the other Meistersinger—dull dogs 
they are—show the true shallows of 
their souls. “Die Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg” is a commentary on men and 
their ways, on art and its laws, on Philis- 
tia and its inhabitants, on the battle 
ever joined between the old and dying 
and the young and living. Hans Sachs 
is a man wise in his generation, but he 
is more than that: he is a soul of much 
sweetness, a thinker brooding on the 
world’s madness; noble despite his leath- 
ern apron, and unafraid. If “Die Meis- 
tersinger” has a hero, he is Sachs. 

The score composed by Wagner for 
this work is of course so familiar and 
well loved that comment upon it in this 
day is almost an impertinence. Unlike 
the operas of some of the master’s con- 
temporaries, “Die Meistersinger” is all 
music, and if there be one timid shaft 
that might be loosed against the work 
it is that there is too much music in it. 
As it was given last week at the Metro- 
politan under Artur Bodanzky’s baton, 
the score was compressed into a mere 
four and a half hours, but there are some 
of us whose appetites and digestions 
are not even fully equal to this compara- 
tively mild demand. In short, the con- 
ditions and nerve drain of life in the 
year 1923 make a work—however great 
—of such giant proportions something 
of a strain. 

Better performances of “Die Meister- 
singer” have been given on the same 
stage. In the first act the orchestra 
lacked ardor and the fine glow which one 
has come to expect from this expert 
body. The second and third acts, how- 
ever, showed a distinct improvement. 
Against the street disturbance, which 
occurs near the close of Act II, complaint 
might be justly lodged on the ground of 
inept stage management; the scene was 
lacking in spontaneity and real anima- 
tion. But to our principals. 


Mr. Laubenthal’s Début 


First place to the newcomers. Mr. 
Laubenthal, the Walther, made an ex- 
cellent impression upon the audience. 
He is a slim, exceedingly personable 
young singer, with a voice which was 
equal to the demands made upon it. 
What is more, Mr. Laubenthal acted 
well, had full grasp of all the details of 
his réle and in general made a happy 
impression upon the audience, which ap- 
plauded him warmly. Mr. Gabor, the 
other newcomer, had very little to do as 
the Night Watchman, but that little he 
did excellently well. 

Chief honors among a cast which in- 
cluded several sterling artists must go 
to Clarence Whitehill, the Sachs, who 
painted a portrait of the serene cobbler 
that was rich and beautiful in color, 
shrewd and just in line and majestic in 
its general conception. Vocally Mr. 
Whitehill was happy as well. He deliv- 
ered the famous “Wahn, Wahn” in so- 
norous and finely controlled voice. In 
all, a superb depiction of a great part. 
Notable too was the Beckmesser of Gus- 
tave Schiitzendorf, who depicted for us 
a sly, mean and ludicrous fellow. Per- 
haps the picture was a little overdrawn 
now and then, while the “business’ in 
Act III was pushed too far, but when all 
was over one recalled a really capital 
characterization. The serenade was 
finely done and of course provoked much 
laughter. 

Florence Easton’s Eva was the de- 
lightful type which admirers of this 
notable artist expect from her as a mat- 
ter of course. She was in splendid voice, 
singing exquisitely whenever she had an 
opportunity—which was all too rarely— 
and particularly in the quintet. Kath- 
leen Howard’s Magdalene was in all 
points satisfying, and the Meistersinger 
—those stodgy fellows—were without 
exception up to the mark. Paul Bender 
was a rich-voiced Pogner, Carl Schlegel 
was Kothner, Max Bloch Vogelgesang, 
Angelo Bada Zorn, Pietro Audisio 
Moser, Giordano Paltrinieri LFisslinger, 
Louis d’Angelo Nachtigall, Paolo Anan- 
jan Ortel, James Wolf Foltz and Wil- 





© Mishkin 


New Tenors, Who Made Débuts at Metropolitan Last Week: Left, Miguel Fleta, as “Cavara- 
Right, Rudolf Laubenthal as “Walther” in “Meistersinger” 


stage floor through which a lurid red 
light shines from the subterranean trial 


dossi” in “Tosca”; 
liam Gustafson Schwartz. George Mea- 
der’s David was a_ sprightly and 
prepossessing apprentice. The chorus 


sang exceedingly well, but it always does 
that. 

It seemed a pity to go all the way to 
Vienna for scenery which was in no 
respect out of the ordinary run. The 
church scene and the closing scene on 
the Pegnitz were colorful affairs with 
no special invention, but the other two 
scenes had even less imagination and 
nothing that could be construed as origi- 
nality. BERNARD ROGERS. 


“Aida” Refurbished 


A magnificent new scenic production 
of “Aida,” after designs by Angelo Par- 
ravacini of Milan, was disclosed to 
Métropolitan patrons on Wednesday eve- 
ning. The impressively massive new 
settings may have derived something in 
historical authenticity from the recent 
excavations in Egypt. The old, vigor- 
cus Verdi opera was sung by an excel- 
lent cast, backed by an army of choris- 
ters, ballet dancers and supernumer- 
aries, all apparently in quite or nearly 
new apparel. 

Elisabeth Rethberg appeared again in 
the title part, singing with great beauty 
of tone and acting with greater freedom 
than in the past. Margaret Matzenauer 
as Amneris displayed her opulent voice 
to new advantage and was most regally 
costumed. Giovanni Martinelli, in his 
first appearance of the season, gave very 
fine voice to the part of Radames, sing- 
ing with refreshing restraint and imper- 
sonating the youthful chieftain well. 
Others in principal parts were Giuseppe 
Danise, a vocally fine Amonasro, and 
José Mardones, sonorously effective as 
Ramfis. Pietro Audisio sang the minor 
part of the Messenger. 

Two débuts were made on this eve- 
ning. James Wolf, Russian bass, for- 
merly with the Chicago Opera, sang the 
part of the King. His voice seemed a 
large and effective one, though he was 
somewhat hampered in the use of it by 
first-night tension. Phradie Wells, so- 
prano, an American recruit to the com- 
pany, sang the off-stage music of the 
Priestess smoothly and well. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted a performance that 
had all the crashing vigor that is its 
wont. Florence Rudolph led the ballet 
in the graceful dances of the Triumph 
Scene. 

The new scenery deserves special com- 
ment. That for the first two acts, in- 
cluding a fine temple interior in which 
the image of Phta looms imposingly and 
a colossal vision of Thebes of the Hun- 
dred Gates in which victorious legions 
enter beneath five triumphal arches, was 
executed by Vittorio Rota of Milan. The 
moonlit Nile of Act III displays a vista 
most imposing. This and the two fourth 
act sets were painted by Antonio Rove- 
scalli. Best of all is the exterior of the 
judgment hall, with a grating in the 
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chamber. This device, as Amneris cow- 
ers to hear the verdict of the priests, 
gives to the scene a thrilling impressive- 
ness formerly lacking. R. M. K. 


.Fleta Scores in “Tosca” Début 


Puccini, reigning monarch of opera, 
came in for his initial hearing in the 
new Metropolitan season on Thursday 
evening when “Tosca” was presented. 
An audience of gigantic proportions and 
a corresponding amount of frantic en- 
thusiasm greeted Mme. Jeritza, Miguel 
Fleta, the young Spanish tenor who 
made his American début in the rdle of 
Cavaradossi, and Antonio Scotti, the 
venerable but perpetually youthful in- 
terpreter of Scarpia. 

The newcomer, Fleta, at once captured 
the favor of the vast audience. At the 
last bar of his introductory aria the 
throng cheered, stamped and applauded. 
This demonstration was richly deserved, 
for the young artist proved himself a 
singer of ability and an actor of intelli- 
gence. He used his vibrant, velvety 
voice with discretion and, despite the 
inevitable nervousness, acted his part 
like a graceful young cavalier. At every 
opportunity the audience thundered ap- 
proval. 

The Tosca of Mme. Jeritza’s concep- 
tion is the same vital creation which 
somewhat startled New Yorkers last 
season. The new star is rather changed 
in appearance this season, for thirty 
pounds or so of avoirdupois have van- 
ished. This new, agile maiden of abound- 
ing vitality again gowned herself in 
eloquent colors, sartorially and dramati- 
cally, and at all moments held her ad- 
mirers fascinated. 

Of Scotti it need only ke said that he 
remains the greatest living Scarpia. The 
other réles, Louis d’Angelo as Angelotti, 
Malatesta as the Sacristan, Bada as 
Spoletta, were commendably sung and 
acted. Moranzoni conducted. H. 


Bori and Gigli in “Roméo” 


The Saturday matinée of “Roméo et 
Juliette” brought the season’s first ap- 
pearances at the Metropolitan of two 
favorite singers, Lucrezia Bori and 
Beniamino Gigli. The pleasing melodies 
of Gounod, which have usually the charm 
of an old-fashioned sweetmeat, were vi- 
talized last week by the fine singing of 
these two principal artists and the grip- 
ping enactment of the final scene in the 
tomb. Miss Bori, always a consummate 
actress, was in fine voice, and her per- 
formance in the Potion Scene was espe- 
cially fine. Mr. Gigli returned to Broad- 
way in fine vocal form, and his singing 
in the second act was a notable example 
of lyric art. Both artists-had a very 
enthusiastic reception. 

The other members of the company 
were in most cases the same as in last 
year’s revival of this work. Giuseppe de 


Luca gave his familiar admirable por- 
trait of Mercutio, and Léon Rothier was 
a benignant and soncrous Friar Lau- 
rent. The minor parts, in capable hands, 
were sung by Henriette Wakefield as 
Gertrude; Raymonde Delaunois, Ste- 
phano; Rafaelo Diaz, Tybalt; Giordano 
Paltrinieri, Benvolio; ’Millo Picco, Paris ; 
Paolo Ananian, Gregorio; Adamo Didur, 
Capulet, and William Gustafson as the 
Duke. 

The orchestra was led in a smooth and 


effective manner by Louis Hasselmans. 
R. M. K. 


“Rigoletto” Saturday Night 


The guests of the Duke of Mantua 
made a brilliant picture as they moved 
in the stately hall of his palace in the 
first act of “Rigoletto” on Saturday 
night, and in this way the keynote was 
struck for an effective performance of 
Verdi’s opera under Gennaro Papi’s 
baton. Through the indisposition of 
Giuseppe Danise, Millo Picco took the 
title-réle at short notice, and all things 
considered, did remarkably well. Man- 
uel Fleta, by his dashing impersonation 
of the Duke, strengthened the good im- 
pression he had made earlier in the 
week, and Queena Mario, who appeared 
as Gilda, found herself ‘obliged to bow 
repeatedly in acknowledgment of the en- 
thusiasm which followed “Caro Nome.” 
All the familiar melodies, in fact, ex- 
cited a capacity audience which had be- 
gun to assemble at the theater long 
before the curtain rose. Marion Telva 
sang well as Maddalena and Giovanni 
was an effective Sparafucile. Nannette 
Guilford, one of the new members of the 
company, made her first Metropolitan 
appearance as the Countess in the first 
act. She is of attractive presence, and 
though the part is only a small one, she 
made a distinct impression by her excel- 
lent vocal quality. P. J. N. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The first Sunday night concert at the 
Metropolitan last week was devoted ex- 
clusively to Italian numbers. One of the 
interesting features of this program was 
the début of Louise Hunter, a young 
American soprano who comes from Ohio, 
in a concert projection of the second 
scene of Act II of “Lucia,” in which the 
other participants were Minnie Egener, 
Armand Tokatyan, Angelo Bada, Arnold 
Gabor, José Mardones and the chorus. 
Miss Hunter stood the test of singing 
against five more mature voices well, her 
tones coming to the ear clear and fresh. 
Mr. Gabor, who had made only one pre- 
vious appearance, revealed a large and 
musical voice in this number. 

The program brought some fine sing- 
ing by Frances Peralta in the finale to 
Act II of “Forza del Destino,” in which 
Mr. Mardones was a skilled collaborator 
with the chorus, and in the final scene 
from “Aida.” Morgan Kingston, in fine 
voice, with Marion Telva and the chorus, 
was heard in the latter scene. The third 
operatic excerpt was the Prologue tu 
Boito’s “Mefistofele,” in which Mr. Mar- 
dones hurled defiance at the heavenly 
host, as impersonated by the chorus. 
The orchestra, under Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek’s baton, played finely the “William 
Tell” Overture, “Ratcliff’s Dream” from 


Mascagni’s opera, Casella’s “Italia” 
Suite and Ponchielli’s “Dance of the 
Hours.” R. M. K. 





“CHENIER” OPENS 
BROOKLYN SERIES 


Before a house that was sold out, in 
spite of an evening of particular in- 
clemency, the Metropolitan opened its 
Brooklyn season at the Academy of 
Music on Nov. 6 with Giordano’s “An- 
drea Chenier.” From the point of view 
of social brilliance the opera series in 
Brooklyn need yield little to that in New 
York. That, however, does not concern 
the music-critic. 

The main réles in the work at this per- 
formance were assumed by De Luca as 
Gerard, Gigli as Chenier and Mme. Per- 
alta as Madeleine. The remainder of 
the cast included Kathleen Howard, 
Marion Telva, Ellen Dalossy and 
Messrs. Reschiglian, Paltrinieri, Mala- 
testa, Didur, Bada, Picco, Ananian, 
D’Angelo and Malatesta. Mr. Moran- 
zoni conducted. 

Mr. De Luca did some very fine sing- 
ing and his “Nemico della Patria” was 
particularly good. Mr. Gigli received an 
ovation after the “Improvviso” and 
again after “Si, Fui Soldato” in Act III. 
Mme. Peralta, though suffering from a 
cold which caused her some discomfort, 
sang capitally and fully realized all the 
dramatic possibilities of the part. 
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| From Wagner to “The Man in the Moon” 


Elisabeth Rethberg Finds Versatility Developed by Exacting Routine of the German Opera House—Will 
Continue Brilliant Career with New Roéles 


ye IDWAY between her ac- 
fl tivities as soloist in 
Pfitzner’s “Von Deutsch- 
er Seele” and the Bach 
matinée of the Friends 
of Music, Elisabeth 
Rethberg, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, sat in her apartment over- 
looking the Hudson and talked of her 
work. 

On the piano a new costume design 
for the part of Aida was to be seen— 
a most effective creation intended to 
recall the Tut-ankh-Amen era—which 
had been made for the singer recently 
by a prominent designer. 

“This Ethiopian part 
wherever I go!” said Mme. 











pursues me 
Rethberg, 


Puccini to Finish “Turandot” 


in Mountain Retreat 


UCCINI hopes to finish the 

score of his new opera, “Turan- 
dot,” before the end of the year. 
The composer, who has been pass- 
ing the summer at the seaside re- 
sort of Viareggio, recently told an 
interviewer for the New York 
Tribune that the music of the third 
act, which is incomplete except for 
the opening and final scenes, has 
been clearly outlined in his mind 
and remains only to be written 
down. He announced his intention 
of retiring to his mountain lodge 
early in the autumn, where he 
hopes to be alone with his piano, 
cut off even from mail communica- 
tion. The opera had been prom- 
ised for the winter season. The 
complete first act is already in the 
hands of his publisher, Ricordi, and 
the second act is written out, but 
is not as yet orchestrated. The 
premiére will probably be given at 
La Scala, under the leadership of 
Toscanini. 
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ELISABETH RETHBERG IN THREE CHARACTERISTIC POSES 


The Young Soprano, Whose Beautiful Voice and Artistic Gifts Have Placed Her Among the Great Ones of the Opera and Concert-World, Is Here Seen as She Appears Off-Stage, 


and Also in Two of Her Favorite Roles: 


who was to appear in the role on the sec- 
ond evening of the Metropolitan opera 
season. “When I went abroad for my 
vacation last spring, they planned a spe- 
cial revival of this by no means neg- 


lected Verdi opera in Dresden. It was 
like a home-coming’ celebration—the 


Egyptian slave again on home soil! The 
scenery was newly designed for the oc- 
casion. This is the case also at the 
Metropolitan this year. Blacking one’s 
face is only part of the day’s work for 
the opera singer. I am now preparing 
the part of Selika in ‘Africana’—another 
burnt-cork réle! 

“But I am to do other new things at 
the Metropolitan this season. I have 
added Mathilde in ‘William Tell’ to my 
repertory. Puccini is a great favorite 
with me, as his music is so grateful to 
the voice. I am especially glad that I 
am to sing Butterfly, which, with Mimi 
and Tosca, I did at Ravinia last summer. 

“T feel I must say a word about Mr. 
Eckstein’s fine organization. It is so 
inspiring to sing in the al fresco the- 
ater at Ravinia, with all outdoors open- 
ing before one! And each year they are 
enlarging it, until it takes rank with the 
better opera houses of Europe. It is 


planned to give ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 
there next summer, and this will make a 
fine record for outdoor seasons in the 
United States. 


A Versatile Artist 


“In European opera houses one be- 
comes routined,” the singer said, “in a 
great variety of parts. That is partly 
because the répertoire is more elastic— 
and, too, when confronted with unfamil- 
iar works, audiences do not seem to be 
so easily bored as in America! In Dres- 
den I had a number of Wagner parts— 
Elisabeth, Elsa and Eva—the last of 
which I may sing here later, and, of 
course, Sieglinde, which I did at the 
Metropolitan last year. The Mozart 
operas have been very popular abroad in 
recent years, many of the less well 
known ones, like ‘Idomeneo’ and the 
‘Finta Giardiniera,’ having special re- 
vivals. 

“Then there are the modern opera nov- 
elties—-much more liberally given in 


the Tragic “Tosca” and the Romantic “Elsa” 


Europe than here. The season before 
last in Dresden they gave the first per- 
formance of a fantastic work, ‘The Man 
in the Moon,’ by Jan Brandt-Buys, the 
Dutch composer. I had the part of the 
Princess, who spurns her earthly suitor 


because of a fancied infatuation with 
the Man in the Moon! She is what 
Americans would call a ‘flapper,’ and 


for which they have the expressive term 
of ‘backfisch’ in Germany. She makes 
her entrance, carrying a large toy bal- 
loon, on which appears the face of her 
lunar prince! Can you imagine the ver- 
satility required to sing Sieglinde and 
such a heroine both in one week? That 
is characteristic of the European opera 
house. The worst of the matter was 
that, when the day of the dress rehearsal 
came round, I had the streets scoured for 
a balloon, but owing to the cruel eco- 
nomic conditions all toys have disap- 
peared from the market. That is just a 
sidelight on the tragedy of being a child 
in these days in Central Europe. 


Bach the Supreme Master 


“The moderns are very interesting,” 
Mme, Rethberg declares, “but for the 
difficulties presented there should be 
compensation in the beauty of the music. 
This is not always so, you know. Pfitz- 
ner has beauty—but not so great as 
Bach, who presents very great difficul- 
ties, too. I have sung in many mod- 
ern works—including Strauss’ ‘Woman 
Without a Shadow’ and ‘Rosenkavalier’ 
—and I have an especial admiration for 


his ‘Salome.’ But Bach is a prince 
among melody-makers. 
“There is a very beautiful festival 


given by the Bach Society annually at 
the Thomaskirche in Leipzig, where the 
composer was once cantor. His su- 
premacy in his own age as well as in 
ours is well illustrated when at these 
events works by his contemporaries, 
such as Telemann, are performed. I 
have been soloist there, and, in fact, was 
invited to take part in the festival this 
year, but my engagements in the United 
States would not permit. Of all Bach’s 
cantatas, ‘Jauchzet Gott in allen Lan- 
den,’ is my favorite. The soprano part 
is very difficult, as it is written in the 
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instrumental style, like most of this 
master’s works. But it is surprising 
how grateful it is to the voice when mas- 
tered. And, do you know, I often use it 
as a vocal exercise.” 

Mme. Rethberg expressed a liking for 
America and the climate of New York, 
the freshness of which she deems bene- 
ficial rather than unfavorable for keep- 
ing in best vocal condition. The singer 
brought with her many of the furnish- 
ings from her Dresden home on her re- 
turn to America last summer, She is an 
enthusiastic collector of antiques. Her 
drawing-room contains some valuable 
pieces, including a handsome rococo cabi- 
net which she purchased on a recent visit 
to Vienna. They are guarded by Max, a 
favorite dog which was presented to the 
singer by admiring auditors after an 
operatic performance abroad last spring. 

R. M. KNERR. 
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De Falla Bases Opera on Epi- 


sode from “Don Quixote” 
ANUEL DE FALLA is the 


latest musician of prominence 

to yield to the fascinations of “Don 
Quixote.” His “El Retablo de 
Maese Pedro” is a musical and 
dramatic work based on the ma- 

2 yrionette episode from the great : 
: classic, and it is inscribed as a 
“fervent homage to the glory of 
Cervantes.” Concert auditions in 
Seville and a private performance 
in Paris have been given, but the 
public has yet to see a complete 
production. G. Jean-Aubry, writ- 
ing in the Chesterian, states that 
the style, spirit and color of the 
work are in every respect worthy 
of Cervantes. At least, one would 
look for the authentic Spanish note 
from de Falla. The score calls for 
three singers and twenty instru- 
mentalists, and, in Paris, the char- 
acters were represented by ma- 
rionettes. Thus, probably for the 
first time, was a stage within a 
stage presented in a marionette : 
theater. 
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Musicians Foster International Co-operation 


Franco-American Musical Society, Founded in 1920, Establishes Branches in Different Cen- 
ters—Maintains Library of American Scores in Paris—Will Give Novelties in New York 


This Season 
PTH PRM UT VULINNUNUGNUEUSUSMIU 
OMEONE has said that not com- 
petition alone, but also co-operation 
is the life of trade. Artists of the past 
generation were not given much to co- 
operation; competition was more in their 
line. Ideas in this respect, however, 
have altered and developed just as they 
have in business, and the advantages 
are already evident. 

The Franco-American Musical Society, 
E. Robert Schmitz, chairman, was or- 
ganized in 1920, “to develop and main- 
tain the necessary understanding be- 
tween musicians and the public at large 
and to facilitate performance and arouse 
interest in foreign and American music.” 
The Society is not, as its name might 
suggest, exclusively for the exchange of 
American and French music, but it aims 
at internationalization as its ideal. To 
arrive at this, music of all nations is 
to figure on the programs of its concerts 
and to receive proper presentation in all 
centers where branches have been estab- 
lished. The Society’s headquarters are 
in New York and there are now branches 
throughcut the United States and one in 
Paris. 

The Society makes it possible for musi- 
sians of prominence, especially those 
who come to this country for the first 
time, to meet the musical people and 
socia] personalities interested in music, 
and to bring together musicians of 
prominence of this and other countries. 
Already the New York headquarters has 
entertained John Alden Carpenter, 
Albert Coates, Serge Prokofieff, Vincent 
d’Indy, Pierre Monteux, Darius Milhaud 
and Georges Enesco. This season recep- 
tions are planned for Arthur Bliss, 
Eugene Goossens and Vladimir Golsch- 
mann. 
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American Scores in Paris 


One of the most interesting things 
about the Paris branch is the American 
Library at 15 Boulevard des Italiens. 
It is the intention of the Society to have 
here a library of scores and smaller 
works by American composers, so that 
European conductors, artists and music- 
lovers may see what America is doing 
in music and select works for perform- 
ance. The high rate of exchange at 
present makes it impossible for Euro- 
pean musicians to buy outright copies of 
American scores, so the scheme of the 
Society will do much to bring American 
compositions to the notice of Europe. 
So far, the works in the library have 
been donated by the composers and pub- 
lishers on this side of the Atlantic, but 
it is hoped that some individual or musi- 
cal foundation will give financial assist- 
ance, which will enable to Society to in- 
crease the size of its librarv. 

In order to establish relationships be- 
tween all members at large, the Society 
Issues a Quarterly Bulletin which con- 
tains articles by vrominent composers, 
biographical sketches and reports of the 
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E. Robert Schmitz, Chairman, Franco- 


American Musical Society 


activities of artist members of the So- 


ciety including those on the advisory 
board. The membership has doubled in 
a year. 

The members of the honorary and 


advisory board of the Society are asked 
by letter to send in suggestions as to 
whether antique or modern music should 
be played, and individual pieces are re- 
commended. From these lists the tech- 
nical board selects the programs for 
public and private performances. Two 
public concerts are planned for this 
season, the first on Dec. 14, and the 
second on Feb. 4. Several old sonatas 
not published will be given, also several 
very modern works, some of which will 
have their first performances. 

At a concert to be given in New York 
on Dec. 14, Marya Freund, who has been 
singing with such success in Europe, 
will make her first American appear- 
ance. The other soloists will be Greta 
Torpadie, Carlos Salzedo, Mr. Schmitz 


and the French-American String 
Quartet. 
Mr. Schmitz is the founder of the 


Society and he organized a society with 
similar aims in Paris in 1910, at which 
he gave the first performance of Schoén- 
berg in France in a series of eleven 
“Geographical” concerts. Many first 
performances of works by English, Rus- 
sian, American, Swedish and Siamese 
composers, besides modern French musi- 
cians. including Ravel, Milhaud, Debussy 
and Honegger were included in the pro- 
grams. Mr. Schmitz had for these con- 
certs an orchestra, a chorus, a string- 
quartet, a wind-instrument ensemble and 
a double vocal quartet. 


Prominent Musicians Enrolled 


The of the Society in- 
cludes Honorary Com- 


management 
the following: 
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mittee—The French Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts, the Am- 
bassador of France, the Consul General 
ot France. 

Honorary and Advisory Board—Louis 
Aubert, Bela Bartok, J. Bartholoni, 
Arthur Bliss, Ernest Bloch, Frank 
Bridge, Ray C. B. Brown, M. D. Calvo- 
coressi, Alfredo Casella, John Alden 
Carpenter, Walter Damrosch, Manue! 
de Falla, Georges Enesco, Edwin Evans, 
Blair Fairchild, Arthur Foote, Eugene 
Goossens, Percy Grainger, Arthur 
Honegger, Vincent d’Indy, D. Ingle- 
brecht, Zoltan Kodaly, Charles Koechlin, 


Paul Le Flem, Charles Martin Loeffler, 
Karol Szymanovsky, Mrs. MacDowell, F. 
Malipiero, Roland Manuel, A. Mariotte, 
Darius Milhaud, Serge Prokofieff, Henri 
Rabaud, Maurice Ravel, Albert Roussel, 
Erik Satie, Florent Schmitt, Leo Sower- 
by, Edgar Varese. 

Officers—E. Robert Schmitz, chair- 
man; Mrs. Henry P. Loomis, vice-chair- 
man and treasurer. 


Directors—Georges 
Bell, Olivier Bocande, Lawrence 5S. 
Butler, Mrs. Charles H. Ditson, Mrs. 
Paul Dougherty, Mrs. Thomas A. 
Edison, Mrs. John Henry Hammond, 
Richard P. Hammond, Mrs. E. H. Harri- 
man, Malcolm Lang, Georges Longy, 
Mrs. Henry P. Loomis, Jeanne de Mare, 
Pierre Monteux, Léon Rothier, Carlos 
Salzedo, E. Robert Schmitz, Mrs. Alfred 
Seton, Henry D. Sleeper, Albert Spald- 
ing, Jacques Thibaud, Lucile Thornton. 

Technica! Board—Marion Bauer, Rich- 
ard P. Hammond, Leon Rothier, Carlos 
Salzedo, Albert Wolff, E. Robert Schmitz, 
Gustave Tinlot, Edgar Varése. 


Barrére, Marcus 





Georg Schumann Engaged for Summer 
School of Chicago Musical College 
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HICAGO, Nov. 10.—Georg Schumann, 

the noted European composer and 
conductor, is to come to America to join 
the faculty of the master school of the 
Chicago Musical College from June 1 till 
Aug. 2, and to conduct some new works 
of his own at the North Shore Festival, 
which will be held on May 26, 27, 29, 30 
and 31 at Evanston, III. 

These will include a choral composition 
to be thus heard for the first time in 
America; an orchestral work he is now 
writing, based on a theme by Handel, 
and five Motets to be sung by the A 


Cappella Choir. This will be the pre- 
miére of the orchestral composition, 


which he will dedicate to the Chicago 
North Shore Festival Association. 

Mr. Schumann will arrive in America 
about May 15, in time for the final re- 
hearsals. He will join the teaching staff 
of the College on June 1, and continue 
teaching throughout the term of the 
summer master school, giving instruc- 
tion to advanced students of counter- 
point and composition. According to 
present plans he will return to Berlin 
immediately after the close of the school. 

This important engagement is the re- 
sult of negotiations made by Carl D. 
Kinsey, business manager of the College, 
when he was in Berlin in the summer. 
Mr. Schumann has been identified as a 
choral conductor with the fortunes of the 
Berlin Singakademie for the past twenty- 
three years, and since 1913 has been di- 
rector of the master class in composition 
at the Akademie Meisterschule, Berlin, 
a post in which he succeeded Max Bruch. 

His works include two symphonies, a 
serenade for orchestra, much chamber 
music, and many songs and choral works, 
among these being “Ruth,” sung in New 
York about six years ago by the Oratorio 
Society. His Piano Trio in F was played 
in this city for the first time in New 





Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th St. 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JR. 
in “STEPHEN STEPS OUT” 
A Paramount Picture 
Final Installment of “THE SPBREJACKS” 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


RIALTO Broadway at 42d St. 
WILLIAM 8S. HART 


in “WILD BILL HICKOK?? 
A Paramount Picture 





Buster Keaton Comedy 
“The Lunatic” 


RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITO “Subway to Door” 


Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, Nov. 18 
Largest and Most Beautiful Motion Picture Palace 

Held Over for a Second Week 
No Advance in Prices 
MARION DAVIES In 
; LITTLE OLD NEW YORK 
Note: Doors open at 12 noon during this engagement. 
PRESENTATION, PRELUDE AND TABLEAU 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
David Mendoza, William Azt, Graham Harris, 
Conductors 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Presentation by 








Broadway at 5Ist St. 


AND SOLOISTS 
ROTHAFEL 











Paderewski, Here for New Recital 
Tour, Heads Voyagers from Europe 


GNACE J. PADEREWSKI 

among the musical personalities who 
arrived from Europe during the week. 
He came on the Paris, which docked on 
Nov. 9. Mr. Paderewski will be heard 
throughout the country in concert and 
recital. He was scheduled to open his 
tour in Schenectady, N. Y., on Nov. 16. 
Also on the Paris was Cole Porter, whose 
ballet, “Within the Quota,” written in 
conjunction with Gerald Murphy, who 
arrived the same day on the Aquitania, 
will be presented by the Swedish Ballet 
at the Century Theater. The ballet was 
given its premiere in Paris a few weeks 
ago and created a deep impression. 

The Aquitania also )rought Rolf de 
Mare, director of the Swedish Ballet, 
Vladimir Golschmann, conductor and 
composer; Max Reinhardt, the German 
producer who will stage “The Miracle” 
here next month; Einar Nilson, Swedish 
composer who has been associated with 


was 


Mr. Reinhardt for a number of years, 
and Ernest de Weerth, who designs cos- 
tumes and settings for the Reinhardt 
productions. The Reliance, the same 
day, brought Wilhelm Lechner and Max 
Steuchl, scenic artists for the Oberam- 
mergau players, who have with them 
technical plans for the exhibition which 
these players will give in this country 
during the latter part of next month. 

Marguerita Sylva, mezzo-soprano, for- 
merly of the Hammerstein and Chicago 
Opera forces, came on the Chicago on 
Nov. 7 and the previous day Otto H. 
Kahn, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, arrived on the Olympic. Richard 
Collet, manager of the D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company, came on the Minne- 
waska from London on Nov. 6 and will 
return on the same steamer, having made 
the voyage merely for a rest. Norbert 
Salter, Berlin concert manager, and 
Edna Thomas, mezzo-contralto, arrived 
on the Leviathan on Nov. 3. 





Georg Schumann 
York by the Margulies Trio in January, 


1916. Born in 1866 in Konigstein, Sax- 
ony, he studied with his father and other 
teachers till 1881, when he entered the 
Leipzig Conservatory, where he was a 
pupil of Reinecke, Jadassohn and Zwint- 
scher. He was conductor of the Danzig 
Gesangverein and Bremen Philharmonic 
before taking over the leadership of the 
Berlin Singakademie. 


Rapee Appointed Manager and Musical 
Director of Philadelphia Theater 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 10.—Erno Rapee, 
conductor, who recently resigned his 
post at the Capito! Theater, New York, 
has been appointed manager and musical 
director of William Fox’s new cinema 
theater in this city. 








Aeolian Hall, 34 West 43d Street 
, SUNDAY EVENING 
NOVEMBER 18, AT 8:15 O°CLOCK 


FOURTH CONCERT OF HIS OWN COMPOSITIONS 


BORIS LEVENSON 


ze assisted by 

Nina Gordani, Soprano Diana Graffman, Pianist 

Dmitry Dobkin, Tenor Semeon Jurist, Base 

Vladimir Graffman, Violinist Boris Levenson, Pianist 
THE RUSSIAN STRING QUARTET 

V. Graffman, First Violin V. Siroido, Second Violin 

B. Kreinin, Viola M. Bukinick, ’Cello 

Management: S. HUROK, Inc., Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 








Tickets: 50c to $2.00. Boxes $15.00 Plus War Tax 
On Sale at Box Office Aeolian Hall 

Knahe Piano Used 
Orchestrations for small or large orchestra, also 
for phonographs, any combination desired. 
Piano and vocal settings for songs, ete., by 
amateur composers a specialty. 

CARL F. WILLIAMS 
Avenue, New York City 


7OL Seventh 
° (Room 801) 











FOR RENT—Elegant, 
a week; also available for pupils’ 
references. 209 West 70th Street. 


spacious studio, four half-days 
recitals; highest 
Endicott 7831. 








PIANIST available for practice with a singer or 
violinist. Address 
a §., care 


MUSICAL AMERICA. 





WANTED position as Piano Instructor in boarding 
school or women’s college by experienced musician. 
Address G. M., care of MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Carnegie Hall Studio to let afternoons or evenings. 
Large, light, attractive, Telephone Cirele 1350 
Extension 55 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

So far as “sassietee” is concerned, the 
season commenced with the opening of 
the opera, to which “sassietee” lends 
countenance, though it never hears the 
first act of any work because it is not 
considered proper to be in the boxes 
before nine o’clock—of course “sassietee’’ 
dines late. Then it never hears the last 
act because it leaves before eleven to 
attend those functions by which it lets 
its members know they are “in the 
swim.” 

It was precisely this habit which dis- 
turbed the eminent imported critic of the 
Times, Mr. Colies, who was surprised to 
find so many empty seats, especially in 
the horseshoe, when “Thais” began, and 
was still further surprised when he 
looked up later to find that the boxes 
and seats were all filled. 

It also brought out a sigh from him 
in his review when he recalled that there 
a time before the “wah” when 
Covent Garden in London had just as 
much fashion and jewelry as New York 
has now, though it never was as repre- 
sentative of the beef trust. 

They come in flocks, like the birds, and 
depart like the birds—in flocks, for it is 
a distinguishing mark of society that it 
moves in a crowd. It has no individu- 
ality. 

This year society was rendered abso- 
lutely happy because the opening of the 
opera season had been advanced a week, 
So that there will no longer be a clash 
between that and the Horse Show. In 
former years a few tried to do both 
which necessitated considerable changing 
of clothes. 

A sericus source of trouble for people in 
the general audience was that having a 
program which gives the names of the 
people who are in the boxes or ought to 
be was that some of those that were 
listed were not there. Among them were 
Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Mrs. C. Vanderbilt. 
the Astors, the Morgans, Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt and the Goulds. Some mem- 
bers of their families, however, were 
there to represent them. 

* *« & 


was 


One of the curiosities of our cosmo- 
politan population in New York is that 
there are ever so many people who will 
pay $100 for a good seat in the parterre 
n the opening night, but wouldn’t give 
you 50 cents for any performance after 
the first night, which reminds me that 
the late Ward McAllister, who ran so- 
clety, used to say that it was imperative 
tor those who desired to be acknowledged 
as belonging to the “400” that they 
hould be present at the opening of the 
opera and at the Horse Show. 

Anyway, you know, the first night of 
the opera is not considered by a large 
art of the audience as anything but a 
ocial event, when friends and acquaint- 
ances meet after the long vacation, and 
lear Billy Guard has an opportunity to 
hake all the critics and criticasters by 
the hand, and the speculators reap a 
narvest. 

By the bye, Ward McAllister’s daugh- 
er, Mrs. Albert Nelson Lewis, has just 
assed away. She was a fine lady and 

great patron of music. She was her- 


elf musical and played well. She was 
lso very charitable. 
e *£ « 

There were some who were rather 
astonished by Whitehill’s Athanaél. 
They needn’t be. He knows the French 
style and speaks French fluently, for has 
he not appeared with distinction in 
Paris? 

Jeritza found out from the nature of 
her reception that while she had ceased 
to be a sensation, she had settled down 
into being an accepted favorite, which is 
one of the greatest distinctions a New 
York audience can confer upon a foreign 
artist. 

Mary Garden and Mme. Farrar, who 
essayed the réle of Thais in former 
years, caused perturbation lest the so- 
ciety for the regulation of our morals 
might find their costumes not sufficient to 
cover the glory of their figures. As far 
as Jeritza was concerned, she managed to 
be effective and beyond criticism in this 
regard, much to the disappointment of 
those ancient males who had never heard 
“Thais” before and hoped to see more 
of her than they did. 

Let me agree with Lawrence Gilman, 
who, in his review in the Tribune, de- 
scribed Massenet as “a canny soul, who 
laid an ingenious trap for immortality, 
for while nature takes its course and the 
loveliness of woman fails not, nor her 
capacity to sustain a high D six bars 
before she dies of operamonia in the last 
act, he thus managed to maintain his 
position as composer on the overatic bill- 
boards.” ' 

But why pick on poor Massenet in this 
regard? There are operas where the 
tenor or the baritone, after having been 
run through the middle, sings his best 
music. 


Ss 
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* * * 


Overheard in one of the boxes: 

“Who is that singing? Is it Gigglee?” 

“No, I think it is Martinella.” 

“Oh, no; you are wrong. 
Whitehill, I am sure.” 

“Yes, but I thought he was a fine- 
looking man.” 

“Oh, that’s his make-up.” 

“Hush!” from some people in the par- 
terre. : 

“Say, I won four hundred on a tip 
from Charlie by backing Zev. There’s 
Charlie in that box over there. Please 
don’t wave back at him. I think my hus- 
band is in the house. Ward McAllister 
—poor dear; you know he’s dead—said 
that there were two occasions when your 
husband ought to be seen with you, that 
is at the opening of the opera and the 
Horse Show.” 

“I’m coming for ‘Tosca.’ 
hear ‘Tosca’s’ ‘good-bye.’ ” 


That is 


I want to 





“You mean Tosti’s ‘good-bye’—that’s 
not in the opera.” 
“You don’t say!” 
“Hush!” from the audience. 
* * * 
Our good friend, Henry Theophilus 


Finck, devoted over a column in the New 
York Evening Post to a very gracious 
review of your Fall Issue. He seemed 
inclined to think, while he admitted the 
evidence of the tremendous increase in 
musical activity all over the country, 
that it was distinguished rather by quan- 
tity than quality, that it was really 
nothing but a carnival of mediocrity. 

It is cheerful to see Henrv Theophilus 
back at his critical job, which had to 
wait till he finished his horticultural 
efforts in Maine, where, as I once told 
you, he raises roses and cabbages, violets 
and Spanish onions. 

The trouble with Henry Theophilus is 
chronic with most of the other critics. 
Bless their dear hearts, they have always 
been overworked, but they have never 
been away from New York. The result 
is that they haven’t the slightest idea 
of what is going on in the rest of the 
country. As for the fine music that is 
being given in all our leading cities and 
even in some of the smaller ones, they 
are blissfully ignorant. That is why the 
New York World did a good turn by its 
composer-critic, Deems Taylor, when it 
sent him out to hear the other symphony 
orchestras and thus enabled dear Deems 
to acquire something in the way of a 
musical education, so far at least as the 
musical happenings outside New York 
are concerned. 

If we have grown, some part of it is 
due to the good work done for years by 
just such able and conscientious critics 
as Henry Theophilus himself, who be- 
sides his critical writing has also to his 
credit several valuable works on music 
which have had a great vogue. I only 
hope they brought him sufficient in the 
way of an adequate pecuniary reward. 

* * * 

Like the planets around the sun, there 

revolve about our leading conductors any 
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number of socially ambitious, lovely 
ladies, whose ages vary. There is an ex- 
traordinary planetary revolution around 
Mengelberg. They call them ‘“Mengel- 
berg’s Follies” —at least that is what that 
talented young lady, Vera Bloom, told me 
the other night, when I was dining at the 
Plaza with her father, our newly elected 
Congressman from the Nineteenth Dis- 
trict, Sol Bloom, formerly music pub- 
lisher, builder of some of our finest the- 
aters, a bright business man, who having 
won about everything that makes life 
worth living, to wit, well invested wealth, 
a charming and beautiful wife, a daugh- 
ter who is a clever writer, who, by the 
bye, was the first to interview Mussolini 
in Milan, which appeared in one of our 
leading daily papers, looked the world 
over, saw that everybody had something 
which he had not and that was—trouble. 
So he stood for Congress and, unfor- 
tunately, was elected. 
x 

Writing about “eats,” reminds me that 
I had the pleasure of spending a couple 
of hours at the hospitable table of Mme. 
Gina Viafora, the well-known teacher 
and wife of Gianni, the cartoonist, where 
the other member of the party was that 
splendid artist, Titta Ruffo. 

As we came in we heard the finish of 
a lesson which Madame was giving to 
Helena Thomas, soon to make her début, 
a handsome young American girl of Ger- 
man parentage, who has a glorious con- 
tralto voice. 

Ruffo, who, by the bye, is wholly re- 
covered from his last sickness and looks 
five to ten years younger than when he 
was here last, soon got into reminiscences 
of Caruso, for whom he had an intense 
admiration, one reason being’ that 
Caruso, who was a sick man for some 
time, had sung his best despite all his 
disabilities. 

By the bye, did you know that it was 
a great grief to Caruso that the film they 
made of him for the movies, entitled 
“Caruso’s Cousin,” was a failure? In- 
deed, it was such a failure that, although 
they had made another film in which he 
was the center figure, it was never 
brought out. A very considerable sum 
of money was sunk by the projectors, 
who believed that Caruso’s great popu- 


larity would carry the film. Unfor- 
tunately, it had no love story. 
+ +. +” 


Ruffo became eloquent when speaking 
of present conditions in Italy, and 
prophesied that just as his beloved coun- 
try had far back given the world law, 


classic literature, had built roads that 
last to this day and thus had started 
inter-communication between nations, so 
she would again revitalize the world by 
the compelling force that would resist 
anarchy, Bolshevism, bring the world 
back to sanity and place it again on 
the road to progress. 

Ruffo, who will sing as a guest at the 
Metropolitan, you know, has a very fine 
contract with Adolfo Bracale, the man- 
ager of the National Theater at Havana 
and leading theaters in Latin America. 
He will sing fifty performances under 
Bracale at $4,000 a night. The govern- 
ments of Venezuela, Peru and Ecuador 
have arranged to give Bracale subsidies. 
It was Bracale, you know, who paid 
Caruso $100,000 for a number of per- 
formances in Havana. 

x * * 

Apropos of Caruso, those who are “in 
the know,” as they call it, were not sur- 
prised by the announcement that Mrs. 
Caruso is to marry a wealthy Scotchman. 

* #* * 

Entered unto me Don Andres de Segu- 
rola, that inimitable Spanish artist whom 
some mistake for a camouflaged Eng- 
lishman because he wears a monocle and 
can keep it in place during a panic or 
an earthquake. He chaperoned Fleta, 
the new Spanish tenor at the Metropoli- 
tan, who came with his secretary. 

We discussed many things, the attitude 
of the American public at the opera, 
which is very different from that in the 
South European and particularly South 
American countries. 

During our interview, Fleta appeared 
to be somewhat bored. Perhaps it was 
the French that de Segurola and I used 
that disposed him to somnolence. We en- 
deavored between us to explain to him 
that the audience at the Metropolitan 
does not, as they do in Italy, interrupt a 
song with cries of “Bravo!” or expresses 
disapproval at one minute in order to 
applaud rapturously the next, but we did 
try to tell him that there were so many 
different tastes and standards in the 
mixed audience at the Metropolitan that 
if he could hold his own and also satisfy 
the critics, he would win a triumph. 

Since then Fleta has made his début 
in “Tosca.” Though this does not give 
much opportunity, at the same time, in 
spite of natural reticence at a first ap- 
pearance here, he scored a distinct suc- 
cess. All the critics are agreed that he 
has a fine voice and will no doubt become 
a great favorite. In one respect he won 
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favor with many, for instead of singing 
at the audience, he sang at the people 
for whom the music was intended. 
* = ok 

Every now and then somebody besides 
Damrosch is out in an expression of en- 
thusiasm concerning Beethoven’s great 
Ninth Symphony. Recently Mark Ham- 
bourg astonished his auditors by telling 
them that the first performance of that 
symphony in London cost Beethoven just 
eighty pounds, practically all the money 
he had at the time. When it was all 
over, the manager congratulated Beetho- 
ven, pointing out the enthusiasm of the 
audience. Beethoven said: “I want to 
know about the money.” 

“Maestro,” said the manager, 
nave lost just twenty pounds.” 

* o* * 


“é 


you 


Apropos of Damrosch, reminds me 
that Finck reviewed his life’s story in 
the Evening Post the other day and de- 
scribed Walter as “a first-class after- 
dinner speaker and there are some who 
enjoy his lecture-recitals more than the 
concerts conducted by him.” 

This is the view of Walter that certain 
of our most distinguished critics have 
always taken. Personally I think it is 
somewhat unjust. Walter is certainly a 
fine musician. He proved that with his 
“Cyrano de Bergerac,” which was splen- 
didly produced at the Met, but never got 
its due, certainly not from the critics. 
His educational recitals have been be- 
yond praise. When it comes to sym- 
phony conducting, there may be others 
who are his superiors, but the years of 
good work that he has done with the 
Symphony and the Oratorio societies en- 
title him to something more than to be 
told all the time that he talks better than 
he conducts. 

* * + 

When I wrote you apropos of Mme. 
Cahier’s recent recital at Town Hall 
that what she needed just now was more 
publicity, and I described the means by 
which she should secure adequate space 
on the front page of the papers—if she 
could go through certain hair-raising 
adventures—several of my correspon- 
dents thought I had rather exaggerated 
the situation, and yet at that very time 
there appeared on the front page of the 
New York World and also a special dis- 
patch in the New York Herald an ac- 
count of a beautiful rumpus on the stage 
of the Auditorium Theater in Chicago. 

It was at a rehearsal of “Boris Godou- 
noff.” Chaliapin, the great Russian bass 
and star, came twenty minutes late. 
Giacomo Spadoni was in charge of the 
rehearsal. Chaliapin apologized. Spa- 
doni bowed. 

In the midst of an aria Chaliapin 
halted, faced the assembled artists and 
shouted: “Imbeciles! Pigs! Artists— 
bah!” Whereupon Spadoni swept the 
score to the floor, went over to the big 
Russian—here the accounts differ—one 
said that Spadoni’s fist made an intimate 
acquaintance with Chaliapin’s nose. 
Another said Spadoni simply waved 
his fist in front of Chaliapin’s nose. 
Both agree, however, that Chaliapin 
made an exit left while Spadoni made 
his exit right. The rehearsal was over 
until Giorgio Polacco, the general musi- 
cal director, insisted that it proceed. 

The incident being reported at length 
in the Chicago papers, with embellish- 
ments, gave the opera opening an over- 
flowing house. You see, the papers had 
been enabled to print what is called a 
human interest story, which goes with 
most people much further than the 
chance of hearing some fine music ren- 
dered by artists of the highest distinc- 
tion. 

To refer again to Mme. Cahier. While 
she is married to a handsome Swedish 
gentleman, she belongs to old American 
stock. She is the daughter of the late 
General I. N. Walker, Commander-in- 
Chief of the G. A. R. She was born in 
Nashville, Tenn. I referred generally to 
her as having had a distinguished career 
in Europe. She was the leading con- 
tralto at the Imperial Opera in Vienna, 
after which she had the same position 
with the Wagner and Mozart festivals 
at Munich. She has already appeared 
with great distinction in this country 
under Stokowski, Gabrilowitsch, Mengel- 
berg and Sokoloff. 

Damrosch considers her one of the 
finest artists this country has produced. 
As for Bodanzky, he regards her as one 
of the greatest singers of our day. 
Saint-Saéns thought she was an ideal 


Dalila. Nikisch thought her a great and 
incomparable artist. 

What she needs most at the present 
time is a press agent. 

- * a * 

Mme. Cahier received, before her last 
recital, a number of interesting com- 
munications. One of them was from a 
gentleman who announced that he had 
read about the wonderful program that 
she was to give, but she had forgotten to 
send him any tickets. He based his claim 
on being a professional musician and a 
former critic. He is one of the many 
who have induced the managers to come 
together to abolish the deadhead. 

* * * 


Writing of the Chicago Opera reminds 


me that private advices report the ex- 
traordinary success of Elsa Gentner- 


Fischer. Polacco, who heard her in the 
“Flying Dutchman,” was enthusiastic 
about her. He said that he had rarely 


heard such a fine soprano voice. She 
got any number of curtain calls after the 
second act. They tell me she has a very 
fine stage presence and has fine dra- 
matic ability. 

oS * * 

According to Deems Taylor of the 
World, Eva Gauthier, after singing at 
her recital to the delight of the audience, 
“suddenly stopped the show” by intro- 
ducing five American jazz songs. She 
stopped the show in that she aroused so 
much enthusiasm with her jazz music as 
to create a sensation. However, she 
sang her jazz in what might be called 
“classic style.” Not so Elsie Janis, who 
appeared not long after, who also 
aroused enthusiasm with jazz, but gave 
it in the most approved vaudevillian 
manner. 

It is always the unexpected that hap- 
pens. Who would have thought that 
within the classic portals of Aeolian Hall 
jazz would be heard and bring the audi- 
ence to its feet—and they were not dead- 
heads either. 

* * * 

While jazz has invaded Aeolian Hall, 
it was the cause of the recent suicide of 
David Greenfield, a Hungarian violinist, 
who killed himself by inhaling gas, be- 
cause, to make a living for himself and 
his wife, he had to play jazz music in 
cabaret orchestras in Broadway and 
Greenwich Village. 

Before he passed out, he played for a 
couple of hours for his own edification. 
Then he sat for a long time with his 
violin on his knees, suddenly cracked the 
bow across his legs, closed all the win- 
dows, turned on the gas, went to bed and 
so died in the faith. 

* ok * 

Had a visit from a charming French 
woman, who speaks excellent English, 
by the bye—the wife of E. Robert 
Schmitz, that very talented musician 
who is greatly interested in the Franco- 
American Musical Society. This organi- 
zation, which has a most distinguished 
membership and advisory board, is not 
only concerned with bringing about a 
better recognition of French music, but, 
as its recent bulletin shows, pays due 
respect to our leading American com- 
posers. In its last issue it has a very 
appreciative account of John Alden Car- 
penter, with two of whose songs Mme. 
Cahier opened her recent recital. 

Mme. Schmitz did not appear to be 
particularly in agreement with me when 
I stated that I regretted Premier Poin- 
caré was assuming the attitude he did 
because I thought it was depriving the 
French people of thé tremendous sym- 
pathy the Americans had for them dur- 
ing and after the war. However, the 
French suffered so much that one must 
make all allowances for them. 

* * * 

Wrote you recently apropos of the 
death of the great artist Maurel, that 
he had been the cause of getting Leon- 
cavallo to write a prologue to “Pagli- 
acci,” and I then stated that this par- 
ticular prologue had been the cause of 
busting up more good voices than any 
other piece of music I knew. 

It may interest you to know that a 
Berlin paper reviewed a recent concert 
of Mattia Battistini the renowned Ital- 
ian baritone. Battistini sang that pro- 
logue. Instead of making it a melodra- 
matic virtuoso number, he made it a 
poem full of deep, tragic feeling. His 
crescendo, decrescendo and _ parlando 
were said to be inimitable. 

_ You may recall that the introduction 
in musical numbers of the parlando or 
delivering certain passages with the 
speaking voice was noticeable in the 
wonderful performance of Mefistofele by 
Chaliapin. Perhaps it will become the 
vogue in certain operatic passages to 
give them greater dramatic power than 
if the music was adhered to, but wouldn’t 


this incline the poor composers who 
wrote that music to turn in their graves? 
* * * 

Must not forget to remind you of the 
recent great successes of two singers. 
One is Elisabeth Rethberg, who made a 
sensation the other night in “Aida” at 
the Metropolitan. She is evidently grow- 
ing in favor with the public. She is a 
singer and not a dramatic screamer. 
May she continue to use her voice as 
legitimately as she has been doing of 
late to the delight of those who listened 
to her. Besides being a great artist, 
she has a most charming personality. 

The other lady is Marguerite Namara, 
California nightingale as they call her, 
who a few days ago scored a triumph in 
Paris as Mimi in “La Bohéme.” While 
some of the critics discussed her articu- 
lation, they on the whole were enthusi- 
astic. Some of them said that she re- 
minded them of Mary Garden when she 
took Paris by storm. 

* * * 

Interest in the Welsh has been aroused 
by the appearance of Lloyd George, the 
distinguished English war premier. To 
many people the great Welsh martial 
folk-song is the “March of the Men of 
Harlech,” which some consider superior 
in its dramatic appeal to the “Marseil- 
laise.’ When Lloyd George made his 
final address at the Metropolitan before 
returning to England, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company started the proceedings 
by singing the “March of the Men of 
Harlech.” Lloyd George said he was 
delighted, all the more because that was 
the first time in his life he had heard it 
and he had to come to the United States 
for the experience. 

* * * 

Albert Spalding continues to win 
favor not only from audiences but from 
all the leading critics. He recently ap- 
peared as a composer when Mischa 
Elman played his “Etchings” and scored 
a success. 

We have reason to be proud of Spal- 
ding when we think that he can hold his 
own with so many of the great violinists 
who have been with us in recent years, 
some of whom are with us now. He 
shows more temperament all the time, 
but still remains a great intellectual 
player, which is no doubt due to the fact 
that all his life he has been a student 
of literature, art, a man who has de- 
veloped his intelligence along with his 
musical progress. 

* * 

There is a musical organization in this 
city which is not as well known as it 
should be, although it has been in exist- 
ence many years. It was founded and 
has always been conducted by that 
whole-souled, energetic and _ public- 
snirited woman, the Baroness Katherine 
Evans Von Klenner. She is an Ameri- 
can of noted ancestry. 

The organization which she carries on 
with so much success and persistent 
work is known as the National Opera 
Club. Unlike other musical societies, it 
is not an organization merely to give 
excerpts from operas to its members and 
friends, but is an educational club, de- 
signed primarily for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the various operas to the mem- 
bers, educating them to the particular 
value of each one by addresses delivered 
by eminent authorities and accompanied 
by musical illustrations. 

It is quite safe to say that members of 
this club, when they go to the opera, are 
better able to appreciate what is sung 
and performed on the stage than the 
rest of the audience. The dues are com- 
paratively modest, which has made the 
membership large. It comprises many 
of that increasing number of women who 
are anxious to be informed as to matters 
that interest them, not alone in music 
but in civics, in politics, in art, in the 
drama. 

Besides conducting this club, the Baro- 
ness has become known to thousands of 
the women who are members of women’s 
music clubs and also of women’s clubs 
by her admirable public addresses which 
are always full of wit and anecdote and 
therefore have a strong appeal. 

* * * 


All the critics seem agreed that Alex- 
ander Borovsky, the most recent Russian 
musician and pianist to come to us with 
a continental reputation, is not only a 
highly intelligent musician but a genius. 
That he carried his audience with him is 
certain. Like many of the Russians, he 
has a certain fury of expression. He is 
massive, brilliant, overpowering, but al- 
ways with a certain reticence. His per- 
sonality is rough and rugged but yet 
modest. Perhaps much of his success 
was due to the fact that he gave strength 
and, above all, vitality to his hearers. 
There are many musicians who take the 


strength from an audience and then they 
wonder why they do not succeed. 
* K * 


Every now and then one of our loca 
Solons is called upon render an impor- 
tant legal decision. This was the fat: 
of Magistrate Barrett in the Morrisani: 
Courthouse, who had to decide what con 
stitutes good violin playing. 

It seems that a small store had beer 
divided by a partition. On the one sid: 
was a tailor whose main job was to pres 
pants and coats. He was also an ama 
teur violinist. On the other side was : 
shoemaker, or rather a gentleman whos: 
principal job was to restore damage: 
footwear. Yesian is the name of th 
tailor. Kehayain is the name of th 
shoemaker. 

When Yesian the tailor played, Ke 
hayain the shoemaker objected on th 
ground that Yesian was not producing 
music but was only making whit h 
called “damned fool noise,” which calle 
a crowd together and injured his busi 
ness. 

When the pair appeared before th 
magistrate, Yesian charged Kehayait 
with hitting him with a lead pipe. After 
hearing the evidence of a number of 
witnesses, who all swore to entirely dif- 
ferent stories, Magistrate Barrett pre- 
ferred a charge of disorderly conduct 
against the tailor-amateur violinist and 
then suspended sentence. He advised the 
shoemaker to take a walk when the 
tailor was seized with concert ambitions. 

When the shoemaker objected on the 
ground that this would interfere with 
his work, the magistrate suggested to 
the tailor that he should select such 
music as would not arouse the martial! 
soul of Kehayain the shoemaker and 
urge him to wade in the gore of Yesian 
the tailor-musician. 

Seems to me that a proper verdict in 
this case would have been to have fined 
Kehayain $10 for an assault on Yesian 
with a lead pipe and to have fined Yesian 
$10 for an assault with his violin on the 
art of music, says your 
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Jeannette Vreeland to 
Appear with Symphony 





Jeannette Vreeland, Soprano 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, who has 
fulfilled many important engagements 
since her first appearance two seasons 
ago, has been chosen to sing with the 
New York Symphony, under Walter 
Damrosch, in the second program of the 
Beethoven Series on the afternoon of 
Nov. 22 and the evening of Nov. 23. 
Among the numbers in which she will be 
heard will be the quartet, “He Doth Me 
Incline” from “Fidelio. Later in the sea- 
son Miss Vreeland will appear with sev- 
eral other symphonic organizations 
among which will be the Detroit and 
Boston Symphonies. 





Irene Scharrer, English pianist who 
will arrive in America in January fo! 
her first tour of this country, appeared 
recently in a successful recital in Brus- 
sels. The King and Queen of the Bel- 
gians were among those who applauded 
her interpretations. 
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VERBRUGGHEN’S MEN OPEN 
SERIES IN KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Matinée Heard by 8000 School Children 
Precedes Evening Concert— 
Many Recitals Given 


KANSAS CliTy, Mo., Nov. 10.—The 
Minneapolis Symphony, Henri Ver- 
brugghen, conductor, opened the Kansas 
City Symphony Orchestra Association’s 
series of evening concerts on Oct. 29 with 
a fine program in Convention Hall. 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, Weber’s 
“Kuryanthe” Overture, and the Venus- 
berg music from Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser” were the orchestral numbers, 
and Margarita and Max Selinsky, vio- 
linists, received an ovation for their 
excellent performance of Bach’s Double 
Concerto in D Minor, adding a Spohr 
Larghetto as an encore. 

The first afternoon concert of the sea- 
son by the visitors from Minneapolis 
brought 8000 school children to Con- 
vention Hall to hear a program of works 
by Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky, Jarnefelt, 
Saint-Saéns, Herbert, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Grainger. 

Anna Case gave the first recital in 
the Ivanhoe Concert Series on Oct. 26, 
presenting an unhackneyed program of 
songs, with the sterling assistance of 
Charles Gilbert Spross as accompanist. 

Sigrid Onegin in recital at the Shubert 
Theater on Oct. 30 opened the Fritschy 
Tuesday Afternoon Series; the Horner- 
Witte Bureau presented Feodor Chalia- 
pin 1n an extra concert at Convention 
Hall on Oct. 25, and Alberto Salvi, harp- 
ist, was heard as soloist with the Little 
Symphony on Oct. 21 and 22. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





SPRINGFIELD GREETS TRIO 


Illinois City’s Orchestra Supports Chi- 
cago Operatic Artists 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 10.— The 
Springfield Civic Orchestra, conducted 
by Wallace Grieves, shared honors with 
the Chicago Opera Trio—Irene Pav- 
loska, mezzo-soprano; Forrest Lamont, 
tenor, and Virgilio Lazzari, bass, in the 
first concert of the season recently at 
the State Arsenal. 

Mme. Pavloska aroused great applause 
in the Habanera from “Carmen”; Mr. 
Lamont sang admirably “E lucevan le 
stelle,” from “Tosca,” and Mr. Lazzari 
was also acclaimed for “La Calunnia,” 
from “Barbiere di Siviglia.” The final 
number was the trio in the prison scene 
of “Faust.” The orchestra played with 
fine effect Grieg’s “Sigurd Jorsalfar” 
Suite, Godard’s “Adagio Pathétique” as 
a tribute to the memory of the late Louis 
Lehman, dean of Springfield musicians, 
and the “Pomp and Circumstance” March 
of Elgar. 

The orchestra and orchestral associa- 
tion are to be congratulated upon the suc- 
cess, of the initial concert. The officers 
of the.association are G. C. Rockwood, 
president; A. H. Rankin, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Frank Partridge, second vice- 
president; Mrs. A. Appel, secretary, and 
Charley Peterson, treasurer. 

NETTIE C. Doub. 


New Bandstand Shows Advance in Acoustics 
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NEW BANDSTAND ON THE MALL IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK 


Built at an Estimated Cost of $100,000 and Presented to the City of New York by Elkan Naumburg. 


The Structure Is a Notable Addi- 


tion to the Properties of the Park, and Will Provide Ideal Platform for Free Concerts During the Summer Months 


TT\HE handsome new bandstand on the 

Mall, Central Park, recently com- 
pleted and presented to the City of New 
York by Elkan Naumburg, has provided 
for the metropolis one of the finest 
structures of this class in the country. 
The stand is classical in outline, built 
of Indiana limestone, and the interior 
of the dome will be finished in gold and 


color. The acoustic properties are 
particularly fine. William G. Tachau, 
of the firm of Tachau and Vought, 


architects, who designed the structure, 
explains that the selection of the semi- 


circular form of stand was made be- 
cause of its superiority in reflecting 
sound. 


“In acoustic matters,” he said recent- 
ly, “the relations of width, depth and 
height are very important. The dimen- 
sions of the Mall stand are twenty-eight 
feet in depth by thirty-six in width. 
Extremely important in the acoustic 
scheme are a series of octagonal penetra- 
tions in the dome, which are designed 


to break up any concentration of the 
sound. 
“The interior architectural structure 


involves a new principle. Most stands 
are built so that the back or dome acts 
as a sounding-board by increasing the 
resonance. In the Mall stand the dome 
is of stone, very smooth and hard, which 
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NEW YORK 








ETHELYNDE SMITH, 


Seventh Southern Tour, November and December, 1928. Fifth Tour to the Pacific Coast, January, 
eud Mareh, 1924. Hastern Engagements en route, and in October, 
Address: 458 Cumberland Avenue, 


Soprano 


1923 


Becekaa’. i April and May, 19 





gives resilience, instead of resonance. 
The result is to reflect the sound exactly 
as it hits this surface. The sounds 
come back with the same over-tones, 
and for this reason the stand will fur- 
nish an accurate test of the playing of 
any band or orchestra.” 


The stand is set in a wooded hillside. 
On either side a curving stairway leads 
to the top of the terrace. Under the 
stairs and running into the natural rock 
of the hillside are rooms for the con- 
ductor, the musicians and for storage of 
instruments, if desired. These rooms are 
lighted and ventilated by skylights to 
be concealed in the shrubbery. 

The structure was built at a cost of 
approximately $100,000. It was pre- 
sented to the city by Mr. Naumburg, 


and accepted by a committee of officials, 
headed by Acting Mayor Hulbert, on the 
afternoon of Sept. 29. It will be used 
for the free public concerts during the 
summer. Fifty programs were given 
on the Mall, by the Goldman Band, under 
Edwin Franko Goldman, before audi- 
ences of many thousands nightly last 
summer. These concerts were con- 
tributed by a committee supported by 
voluntary subscriptions. 

More than 400 other free concerts 
were given in the several boroughs of 
New York by other organizations, under 
an appropriation made by the city for 
the Park Department. A large number 
of additional programs were given by 
the bands of the police, fire and street 
cleaning departments. 








“FOLLOW ME” 


109 West Fourth Street 


Cincinnati 





REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


The Great American Baritone 


is featuring on his concert programmes this season 
the following Negro Spirituals by R. Nathaniel Dett— 


“I'M SO GLAD TROUBLE DON’T LAST ALWAY” 
“O THE LAND I AM BOUND FOR" 
“SOMEBODY'S KNOCKING AT YOUR DOOR” 


AND 
“ON THE ROAD TO MANDALAY” 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


“The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music” 





By OLEY SPEAKS 


318 West Forty-sixth Street 
New York City 
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Maude Douglas Tweedy 


Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Art-Science 


Vocal Art Science Studio 
Vanderbilt Studios 
15 E. 38th St., New York 








MARIE SUNDELIU 


SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Hall, New York 








MASTER 





310 Riverside Drive 


INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Music—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—Opera Class—Ballet— 
Drama—Lectures 


Phone—3861 Academy 





New York City 


ALLI~ 


tomer Samuels Pianist 


Victor Records 








Management 
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527 Fifth Ave, New York 


URCI 


Manuel Berenguer Fratist’ 
Steinway Piane a 

















PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “THE WAY TO SING” 
Published by C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass. 
STUDIO 74 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone Endicott 0139 





‘It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that 
I commend to you those artists and students who 
seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and 
lasting art of ‘Bel-Canto.’ 

Gratefully yours, 


GALLI-CURCI 


” 
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(Muvical Americar Open Forum } 





MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsilde for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 


your letter brief,and si 


ign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





Oratorio Losing Ground 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I have noted with more than ordinary 
interest the expressions of various musi- 
cians throughout the country on the sub- 
ject, “Has Choral Singing declined in 
America?” 

As conductor of the Knights of Colum- 
bus Choral Club, one of the largest sing- 
ing bodies in the South, it becomes my 


duty to select the programs for my or- 
ganization throughout the year. Up to 
the present time we have not given any 
of the famous oratorios, for various 
reasons. The first is, that there are not 
sufficient people in this community inter- 
ested in this style of singing to give 
to it the proper support. The second, 
that it is impossible to interest the 
younger singers in purely choral singing. 

Since the famous masterpieces, when 
given outside of a church auditorium, 
must necessarily be given with an ade- 
quate orchestral body, and with capable 
soloists, it necessarily requires a great 
amount of financial support, which un- 
fortunately is lacking. The lack of 
moral support and interest on the part 
of the public, even in cases where the 
proper finances are available, is dis- 
couraging to the singers, hence, a lack 
of interest on their part. 

Our club has been very successful in 
its concerts, due I believe, to the fact 
that our programs have been of the 
lighter type and great variety. After 
hearing from our patrons, and singers 
alike, of the great pleasure they derive 
from this type of program, it would re- 
quire quite a bit of courage on the part 
of a conductor to change to the more 
serious works. 

Unfortunate as it undoubtedly is, I 
have every reason to believe that choral 
singing, in particular the performance 
of oratorios, is fast losing its popularity 
in this section. 

JOSEPH A. PANTHER. 


Louisville, Ky., Nov. 7, 1923. 





The Obstinate “Haruspex” 
To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

I have been flattered by an offer re- 
ceived through you, sir, from the pub- 
lishers of the Holian Review to furnish 
me with copies of that journal, presuma- 
bly that the articles published in it may 
bring me to a right frame of mind, and 


change my conviction that the harp is 
not in its proper place in our concert 
programs as a solo instrument. 

This offer has touched me deeply, it 


is so genuinely honest an effort to help 
a fellow-creature in distress. 

But the trouble is that I, the fellow- 
creature, obstinately refuse to, perceive 
that I am in distress. Moreover, this 
offer is quite useless. Alas! I have 
already read the Kolian Review—several 
numbers of it! Possibly that is one of 
the reasons why I am so certain I am 
right about the harp. 

No, if we are to discuss this subject, 
we cannot shift our ground in this way. 
The discussion must be carried on in 
the columns of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

A word to that charming controver- 


sialist, Helen Burr-Brand of Detroit. 
Not of reproof—how could I1?—but 
rather of whole-hearted admiration. 


Miss Burr-Brand writes a delightful 
letter—it is true that she confuses the 
arguments in the most bewildering fash- 
ion, but she does it so gracefully that no 
one but a churl could raise a voice in 
protest. So I take off my hat in sweep- 
ing obeisance to my fair antagonist. 
And now my hat’s still in the ring! 
In the words of Marmion— 
Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. 
HARUSPEX. 
New York, Nov. 2, 1923. 





Roussel Divertissement 
1922 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In the article signed by Minna Leder- 
man of the League of Composers, which 
appears in the Nov. 3 issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, there is a statement to the 
effect that Albert Roussel’s divertisse- 
ment for piano and wood-wind will be 
given its first hearing in America at the 
concert under the auspices of the League 
on Nov. 11. 

The New York Chamber Music Soci- 
ety gave a performance of that work on 
March 20, 1922, at Aeolian Hall at their 
third subscription concert of that sea- 
son. when the work was fully reviewed 
by the critics. CAROLYN BEEBE. 

New York, Nov. 5, 1923. 


Played in 





Discarded Songs 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

As secretary of the Committee on 
People’s Songs may I thank you for the 
effective way in which in your issue 
of Oct. 27 you have chronicled the in- 
dorsement given to the work of that com- 
mittee by the recent Recreation Con- 
gress? 

The appearance of your article 
prompts me to address to your readers 
a thought which I had been intending 
for some time to communicate. In look- 
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Miss MINNIE LIPLiICH, Secretary 


Every Vocal and Dramatic Requirement for the Singer 


The HERBERT WITHERSPOON STUDIOS 


44 West 86th Street, New York City 


Telephone Schuyler 5889 


Miss GRACE O’BRIEN, Assistant Secretary 

















DE LUCA 


BARITONE 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: R. E. Johnston 

L. G. Breld and 
Paul Longone—Associates 
1451 Broadway, New York 


Victor Records Knabe Plane 








ing over your symposium in the Fall 
Issue on the best modern American songs 
I am impelled to ask, “Where are the 
songs of yesterday?” One observes that 
one of the three songs receiving the 
highest number of votes in your tabula- 
tion is “Bird of the Wilderness” by Ed- 
ward Horsman. I recall that during my 
own days on the MusIcAL AMERICA staff 
you conducted a somewhat similar sym- 
posium, as the result of which “Bird 
of the Wilderness” was declared the 
most popular concert song current at 
that time. Despite its receiving five 
votes in the present symposium, who 
has heard it sung frequently of late? 
Not the undersigned, who is a 
fairly assiduous concert-goer. One can 
recall other songs which once were on 
well nigh every program but which now 
are seldom heard. For instance, Cad- 
man’s “From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water”; Bruno MHuhn’s “Invictus”; 
“Boat Song” by Harriet Ware, and cer- 
tain others. 

One would think that such concert 


‘then cast away. 


songs were the ephemeral popular songs 
which we enjoy but for the moment an 
What 
with us Americans if we run a song int 
the ground during a season or two and 
then let it lie on the shelf? Is it not 
cur habit of overdoing things, our chas- 
ing after fads? Such songs as are art 
songs must have within them the ele- 
ments of permanence. Why treat them 
as if they were the artificial hot-house 
products of Broadway? 
KENNETH S. CLARK. 
New York City, Nov. 8, 1923. 





Find Mr. Freund’s Address Inspiring 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Permit us to express our profound 
gratitude for Mr. Freund’s brilliant and 
inspiring address which he delivered at 
our banquet on Saturday evening, Oct. 
27, at the Astor Hotel. It was indeed an 
occasion of joy to us all to have him with 
us. His participation at our celebration 
has left an everlasting impression upon 
all present. 
UNITED HEBREW CHORAL SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
J. M. DIAMONDSTONE, Secretary. 
CANTOR JOSEPH ROSENBLATT, Treasurer. 
New York, Oct. 30, 1923. 
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Fall Issue Welcomed by 
Musicians 


Ud 





To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


The fall edition of MusicAL AMERICA 
is wonderful. It is the best you have 
ever issued. Congratulations. 

CARL D. KINSEY, 
Treasurer and Manager, 
Chicago Musical College. 


Chicago, IIl., Oct. 30, 1923. 





To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


If you reprint Mr. Freund’s splendid 
article, “What Music Can Do for Us All,” 
would like a number of copies to send to 
a country town in Massachusetts, where 
residents have little opportunity to hear 
either the best artists or their records. 

Every man, woman and child of suit- 
able years should read Mr. Freund’s all- 
embracing article on this subject. No 


~~ MacDOWELL 


From An Old Garden 






one in our country is accomplishing the 
work which identifies him as the musical 
godfather of the present generation. 
This expresses just what I feel concern- 
ing his wonderful achievements, notably 
among the industrial workers in manu- 
facturing localities. 

I trust you will think well of reprint- 
ing this article for distribution. 

MARIE B. BENCHELEY. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 28, 1923. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
The Fall Issue is one of the most 

beautiful and artistic musical publica- 

tions I ever had the pleasure of be- 

holding. LOUISE DONNELLY. 
Sedalia, Mo., Oct. 29, 1923. 





To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 
The Fall Issue is a credit to American 
journalism. You have excelled all pre- 
vious editions, and this is saying much. 
Hearty congratulations on your brilliant 
achievement. WILLIAM C. CARL. 


New York, Nov. 8, 1923. 











Six Songs, Op. 26 

A BEAUTIFUL SONG-CYCLE 
The blue-bell High or medium, A net 50 
The clever High or medium, D net 40 
The mignonette High or medium, E net 60 
The myrtle High or medium, Ab net 40 


The pansy 


The yellow daisy 
—The same, complete in 1 vol. 









High or medium, Bb net 40 
High or medium, Eb net 40 
net 1.00 













G. SCHIRMER, INC., NEW YORK 























For particulars, Syllabus, etc., 
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GROW 


Contralto 


The National Academy of Vocal Arts 


The only professicnal organization of its class established on the basis of a stated syllabus of 
principles underlying the correct use of the human voice, in singing and in fervent speech. 
The membership includes eminent singers and teachers and public speakers throughout the country. 


address L. A. Russell, 
Membership Committee Eastern Chapter, Carnegie Hall, 








Organized 
1916 





General Secretary and Chairman 
New York. 
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Unique Programs Featuring 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Studio: 


Invaluable to Serious Students of American Music 


200 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 


Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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BARITONE, Metropolitan Co. VICTOR 
Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER RED 
D. F. McSWHIENBY, Associate Manager SEKAI 
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A NEW LIGHT 


Singularly lovely is her voice, her art and her person and 
singularly responsive were the critics of New York to 


Lueilla de Vescovi 


Lyric Soprano 


There was a touch of magic about the Town Hall last night when Lucilla 
de Vescovi gave her first recital. By some strange power she wrought a 
series of pictures during the evening that will not soon be forgotten. So 
well has she mastered the modern idiom that there was no sense of strain 
or effort in her renderings. Madame de Vescovi did not herself color her 
canvas, she merely suggested what tints lay half hidden in the music. Thus 
it was the audience that filled in the tragedy of Lualdi’s “Death of Rinaldo,” 
but most audiences are incompetent and the singer alone was responsible tor 
this increased capacity for appreciation, amply demonstrated by applause. 
The actual picture on the stage had its share in contributing to the pictur- 
The presence of the singer added no little beauty 
Through the evening there ran a current 
SUN 


esqueness of the occasion. 
to the style of much of her music. 
of sincerity and breeding. It was an evening of unusual sympathy. 


Madame Lucilla de Vescovi’s recital was novel in plan. It offered much 
interest and especially to students of vocal art who are on the lookout for 
new songs. Madame de Vescovi showed an unusual gift for revealing the 
content of her songs. Her voice has much color and fine dramatic power. 
Her stage presence was charming. She seemed to resemble a_ beautiful 
old Italian portrait. She had many listeners among whom was her dis 
tinguished compatriot, Mr. Gatti Cazazza of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
HERALD 


composers were excellently treated last night at the 
She sang their difficult melodies, unusual 
phrasing and strained emotions with a clarity of effect which was a great 
artistic achievement. Apparently she understands the modern Italians and 
sympathizes with them. As Mme. de Vescovi sang their songs last night 
isolated impressions emerged with marvelous effect. She made the opening 
of Maliapero’s “Miranda” a memorable performance. WORLD 


The modern Italian 
Town Hall by Lucilla de Vescovt. 


Lucilla de Vescovi, a dark, slender Italian whose soprano voice, low and 
+ 


flute-like, achieved remarkable results, gave her first public recital here at 


the Town Hall last night, before an audience of unusual quality. Modern 
songs, almost all unfamiliar, made up her program. It was the singer’s 
special merit to give variety to these where their modernism itself conduced 
to monotony. TIMES 





Exclusive direction of CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 


Fifty Three West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City 





Co-ordinate All Music Study Under 


FUULAULGNUNULIOLALNAUA AAG N SULA VIET | ! ) 
ANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 10.—The 

necessity for coordinating the musi- 
cal forces of the State were discussed 
by Dean James T. Quarles of Missouri 
University at a reception given by the 
Kansas City Music Teachers’ Association 
at the home of C. W. Jenkins. He said 
in part: “Educational forces should be 


coordinated in music as they are in 
other fields. The music student needs 
the background which comes from study 
in other fields, and the other student 
needs the liberalizing and uplifting in- 
fluence. 

“The best way to bring about these 
things,” said Dean Quarles, “is through 


University, Enjoins Dean Quarles 


the establishment of a strong school of 
music at the State University, which 
shall become the heart of the State musi- 
cal system of education.” 

A brief address was made by Dean 
H. L. Swarthout of the University of 
Kansas. Mrs. Mora Moreland Peck is 
president of the Teachers’ Association. 

The music department of the Kansas 
City Atheneum presented the following 
members in a Beethoven program on Oct. 
17: Mrs. L. T. Herndon, Mrs. J. H. 
Garth, Mary Schmitz, Nitagail Locke, 
Mariamne Clarke, Electa Gifford, Paula 
Agnes Miller, A. C. Werner, Florence 
Jackson and Mrs. Frederick C. Gunn. 
Mrs. W. C. Stone is director of the de- 
partment. BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





DETROIT SYMPHONY 
ON BUFFALO VISIT 


Gabrilowitsch to Lead Series 
of Concerts—Recitalists 
Heard 
By Frank W. Balch 


BUFFALO, Nov. 10.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony, on Oct. 30, in the first of five 
concerts the organization will give here, 
played with admirable spirit, under the 
baton of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony and Borodin’s 
“Prince Igor’ Overture. Nina Koshetz, 
soprano, sang an aria from Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Pique-Dame,” and numbers by 
Rachmaninoff and Moussorgsky. The con- 
cert, which aroused great enthusiasm, 
was the first of the Orchestral Series 
organized by Mai Davis Smith. 

Alice Gentle, soprano, and Louis Grav- 
eure, baritone, gave the first concert of 
Mrs. Smith’s Artists’ Series. Miss Gentle 
sang operatic arias, four songs by Rich- 


ard Strauss, and other numbers by 
Sidney Homer, Ware, Hyde and Car- 
penter and Mr. Graveure, whose first 


visit this was to Buffalo, was heard in 
French, English and German songs. Both 
artists were heartily applauded, and 
obliged to give several encores. 

Willy Burmester, violinist, appeared in 
recital at Elmwood Music Hall on Oct. 
28, under the management of Bessie 
Bellanca of Musical Arts. Mr. Burmester 
played with tonal beauty and command- 
ing technique a program of numbers by 
Beethoven, Weber, Schumann, Paganini 
and Hummel, and had to add several 
extra pieces. Franz Rupp was an artistic 
accompanist, and contributed a group of 
piano solos. 


Toledo Acclaims Cleveland Orchestra 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 10.—A_ sold-out 
house and great enthusiasm greeted the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nicolai Sokoloff, 
conductor, when it appeared in the Rivoli 
Theater on Oct. 26, giving the second in 
Miss Denton’s series of Rivoli City Con- 
certs. The Orchestra gave one of the 
finest concerts ever heard in Toledo, 
being particularly impressive in Brahms’ 
Second Symphony. Paul Althouse, tenor, 
was the soloist. Bradford Mills opened 
his new course on Oct. 23 with a concert 
by Sousa’s Band, which gave a miscel- 


laneous program to the delight of an 
audience that crowded the Coliseum. 
J. H. HARDER. 


Max Olanoff to Show 
Growth of Violin Music 
in All-Russian Program 
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Max Olanoff, Violinist 


Max Olanoff, Russian violinist, whose 
two New York recitals last season were 
received with favor, will this winter 
feature an all-Russian program, which 
he will present in many cities, under the 
management of Ernest Briggs, Inc. The 
pregram will include notable examples 
of the greatest works in Russian violin 
literature and will bear the sub-title of 
“From Glinka to Glazounoff.” One of 
the principal numbers will be Tchaikov- 
sky’s Concerto in D, with cadenzas by 
Mr. Olanoff’s teacher, Leopold Auer, to 
whom the piano part is dedicated. Other 
numbers’ will include Rachmaninoff’s 
Romance, Arensky’s Serenade, Zim- 
balist’s “Russian Dance,” Glinka’s “The 
Lark,” with variations by Auer; Cui’s 
Berceuse, and Wieniawski’s “Souvenir 
de Moscow.” Mr. Olanoff will be heard 
in concerts in the East and Middle West 
and next season will undertake a more 
extended tour. 
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For High and Lew Voice. 


MADCAP OCTOBER 


For High and Low Voice. 


among concert artists. 


109 West Fourth Street 


Cincinnati 





UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE SONGS 


OH! FOR A DAY OF JUNE 


Price 60 Cents 


Price 60 Cents 
By CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


These numbers will unquestionably become favorites in studios and 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


“The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music” 


NEW 


By OLEY SPEAKS 


318 West Forty-sixth Street 
New York City 
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x At the Berkshire Festival, Sept. 28 p 4 
o Miss Gerhardt’s luminous diction should pass as an absolute and aesthetic beauty of song. In all four songs RX 
p 4 goes that union of beautiful and intensified matter, mood and means that is crown to lyric music; while into such RX 
5S union and in equal perfection enters now Miss Gerhardt’s singing.—Boston Evening Transcript. RS 
x ; , “~" 
o It was several minutes before Miss Gerhardt could begin her songs, so prolonged was the applause. It was the RX 
“ case of musicians recognizing one of their greatest-——The Springfield Union. s 
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os At Toronto, Canada, October 11 Ka 
“s The most perfect song recital given in Toronto in many a long day was heard yesterday, when Elena Gerhardt ae 
4 made her first appearance in this city under the auspices of the Women’s Musical Club. It was a recital that e 
> everybody who aspires to sing or to teach singing should have heard. Elena Gerhardt is that rare thing on the “° 
5 4 concert stage, a singer who has complete command of the vocal art, who sings with a fine intelligence and who % 
possesses a voice of unusual beauty.—Toronto Mail & Empire. 
+e oe 
“s Mme. Gerhardt, who has a voice of mezzo-soprano quality, and sings with rare sympathy and intelligence, proved RS 
5% in a choice program that the praise awarded her in past years by the critics was fully justified. “ 
“ —The Toronto Globe. “eo 
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*° ceeded in attracting a devoted and numerous following. . . . The singer showed to what heights vocal 4 
7 shading can be developed. Ata point in the text where the scene is bathed in moonlight her tones actually °° 
7 produced the effect of moonlight in the mind’s eye.—T he Evening Post. 4 
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7 It is impossible to hear Mme. Gerhardt sing the music of Brahms and forget. She was in excellent voice and ** 
b sang with all her old charm and enthusiasm.—The Evening Telegram. 2 
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4 A fine taste, intelligence and dramatic ability were features of her singing —The Herald. b 4 
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» 4 She, like scarcely anyone else, can translate the soul of a song, lay bare its beauty, mood and tone-purity, and ** 
4 build a temple of clarity and genuine feeling.—The Staats-Zeitung. 7 
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s e e 9 e sistent applause he sang “La Donna.é 
soe Season Will Bring Music S Riches to Brooklyn Mobile” from “Rigoletto.” Flora Green- 
lp field, a lyric soprano who assisted Mar- 

* li tinelli, received much applause after the 
ee : a aa ‘ Batella from “Pagliacci” and two 
o Metropolitan Opera Company Will Give Ten Performances at Academy of Music—Orches- groups of songs, put was at her best 
“ tral Series Will Bring Boston and New York Symphonies; Also New York Philharmonic ‘Vith “Mn Mortinell, “An duct’ ane 

; Sead . ° ii “Bohéme” was used as an encore number. 
~ «6 Long List of Recitals Arranged Salvatore Fucito was the accompanist. 
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ROOKLYN music lovers may with 
much reason rejoice over the pros- 
ects for the coming six or seven months 
for there is every indication that this is 
to be a musical season of brilliance and 


it music events in this borough are 
eagerly anticipating the succession of 
concerts, recitals and musicales. 


. thal, pianist. The series begins Nov. 30. 
The New York Symphony had Reinald 
Werrenrath as soloist on Nov. 3. A 
feature of the concerts will be pre- 
liminary talks by Mr. Damrosch. Harold 


the series. 
The Philharmonic Orchestra will be 
heard in six Sunday afternoon concerts 


Archibald, baritone; May Korb, soprano, 
and Alma Kitchell, contralto; Claire 
Brockhurst, contralto, and Gray Roberts, 
tenor, and the Knickerbocker Male Quar- 
tet with Therese Prochazka, soprano, in 
a program of Czech and Slovak folk- 


concerts being announced. 
Concerts and recitals will be supple- 
mented by the ever popular series of 


Wooley-Lieurance in March. 


BLANCHE E. RUSSELL. 





Wheeling Woman’s Club Presents 


Artists 


WHEELNG, W. VA., Nov. 10 —The de- 
partment of music of the Woman’s Club 
gave its first concert of the season at the 


*° oreat interest. The increasing number’ Bauer, pianist, and George Enesco, vio- songs. ; q ; ; 
“9 { residents who make up the audiences _linist, will appear as soloists later in Choral music will receive particular []ks’ Club on the afternoon of Oct. 26. 
attention in the Institute schedule, four 


Elsa Gundling Duga, soprano, and Will 
Rhodes of Pittsburgh, tenor, gave Cad- 
man’s Japanese song cycle, “Sayonara,” 


*° a In addition to concerts and operas by a Frome entre 3 ogy deg Men om music 4 given throughout the sea- duets by Lehmann and Cadman and solo 
*° J visitors at the Academy of Music, local one, and Willem Mengelberg the remain- ca A a ere tintin’ car nin groups. Mrs. Duga was especially ef- 
» é musical circles are very active, and 5. Pema The fee hie sa en music by Clement Wood in February, fective in an aria from Puccini’s “Bo- 
*" > many concerts are scheduled for smaller oe s Pb ae oat  osolina and one on the music of the American heme.” The Club Chorus, led by Paul 
ee — halls and studios of choral societies, glee @jannini. Indian by Thurlow Lieurance and Edna Allen Beymer, gave Mr. Beach’s “Peter 


Pan,” with Mrs. Jessie Wolf Lipphardt 





KA >» clubs and other organizations. Then A goodly number of prominent singers Five opera recitals will be given by 

ne } various choirs will supplement their and instrumentalists are booked for reci- Charlotte Lund, soprano, and N. Val &S accompanist. The audience was large 
b4 » church work by musicales of much tals, under Brooklyn Institute auspices, Peavy, baritone, during November and and appreciative. EDWIN M. STECKEL. 
“ either in Music Hall, or the more spa- December. Havrah Hubbard is booked 
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>, 


++ 
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artistic merit. 
The series of ten performances by the 


cious opera house of the Academy. 
November recitals will be given 
Willy Burmester, violinist, and later by 


by 


in March for four of his “operalogues.” 
LAWRENCE BENDINER, 





MADISON, WIS. 


Nov. 10.—A large audience gave Tito 


x Metropolitan Opera Company opened on 
Rs Nov. 6. Other performances are sched: al ed gress op wen te Schipa, tenor, an ovation when he made 
ee uled for Nov. 20, Dec. 1, 18, 25; Jan. 1, In December Sergei Rachmaninoff and YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO his first local appearance at Christ 
$s 15, 29; Feb. 12, 26. og Fagg Bet ned will a Nov. 10.—A large and appreciative au- rong promngm — yw manage- 
‘ ™ a — ~ . Or dience greeted Giovanni Martinelli, who ment of Adrian Scolten. Assisting the 
4 Orchestral Series atti Gale & eseeke tolaet be launched the concert season in Youngs- 4rtist wae David Longas, pianist and 
°° R. Huntington Woodman, president of Francis Moore, pianist, and Hugo Kort- town on the evening of Oct. 22, in the accompanist. Encores were insistently 
~~ the department of music, Brooklyn Insti- schalk, violinist, and a song recital by Rayen-Wood Auditorium. The concert demanded and given freely by both per- 
oe tute of Arts and Sciences, announces an gag on: Png Sales cme the first in the regular Monday formers. Alberto Salvi, harpist, was 
Xs interesting musical program. The Bos- ducted by Walter Henry Hall, will pres- Musical Club series, offered gratis to presented by the Mozart Club at Christ 
3 club members, and was heard by one of Church on Oct. 1, when he completely 
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ton Symphony will be heard in the regu- 
lar series of Friday night concerts, and 
the New York Symphony will give its 
usual six Saturday matinée concerts. 
The soloists scheduled to appear with 


ent “The Messiah” at the opera house 
of the Academy on Dec. 23. 

The New Year will bring Geraldine 
Farrar, and on Jan. 14, the Letz Quartet. 
Fritz Kreisler will be heard in recital 
early in February, and Percy Grainger 
later in the same month. Mme. Louise 


the largest audiences which has ever at- 
tended a club concert. This was Mr. 
Martinelli’s third appearance in Youngs- 
town and his audience, was enthusiastic 
in its applause. He was forced to re- 


won his audience, which occupied every 
seat in the house. 
CHARLES N. DEMAREST. 


Dan Beddoe, tenor, of the faculty of 


ee the Boston orchestra include Sigrid ‘ : Boge ; ‘ ; 
z ini, senieaiens te i d Homer and her daughter, Mme. Louise spond with two encores following the the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
x gin, alto, acques baud, Homer Stires will sing in January. second group in his program, and after’ was soloist at a concert before the Elks’ 
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violinist; Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano; 
Jean Bedetti, ’cellist and Moriz Rosen- 


Also on the season’s list are recitals 
by Ilse Niemack, violinist, and Vernon 
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the closing number, “Vesti la giubba”’ 
from “Pagliacci,” in response to the in- 


Convention in Huntington, W. Va., re- 
cently. 
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Re Ki ‘“‘A large audience was in attendance and was enthusiastic a robust tenor and a clear contralto are always grateful to audience. Their well thought out program comprised classi- 
b4 iS in its appreciation of the two singers.”,—-New York Trib- hear, especially when provided with a program as good as cal arias and duets and songs of more popular nature. Mr. 
5 Miller ‘did’ the Handel arias in artistic style, and both 


une, Nov, 1, 1923. theirs was last night.”—-New York World, Nov. 1, 1923. 


, 
¢ 
Vi 


singers were thoroughly enjoyable in the Schumann duets.”’ 
—New York Evening World, Nov. 1, 1923. 


ae 
JA 


“There was an interesting and well planned program. 
Both artists were in excellent voice. Mr. Miller sang the 
aria from ‘Acis and Galatea’ with much spirit and a great 
deal of skill. Mme. Van der Veer’s upper range revealed a 
wealth of expression, notably in her Strauss offerings. In 
the duets there was a consistently maintained ensemble and 


‘“‘A varied program of solos and duets held the attention of 
a discriminating audience. Both artists have secured a large 
following throughout the States, having appeared individu- 
ally and together for some years. Mme. Van der Veer is 
possessed of a voice rich in resonance and delivers her songs 
with much ease and charm, while Mr. Miller’s lyric tenor is 
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“There was a cheerful, pleasant concert in Aeolian Hall 
last night. Nevada Van der Veer and Reed Miller, who 
believe that music is something to enjoy, not a deep tragic 


art, gave their annual joint recital of songs and duets before 
Mr. 
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i a finish and balance of tone which greatly heightened enjoy- : : Fan ‘ty."--New York Tele- an audience that looked as if it was enjoying itself. r 
Re ment of the recital.”—-New York Herald, Now. 1, 1923. a 5 as eae - oy: eee i Miller sang some old airs of Handel. He is an adept at this 
b4 < ee eee ee eee type of music. Mme. Van der Veer essayed German lieder 
Xe KX “Both artists have made many friends and admirers by P } P = ; and modern French songs and made them interesting. Three 
3 Ee admirable work in oratorio. They proved to be equally Both singers were in good voice and gave to the full the duets of Schumann were charmingly interpreted.”—New 
XZ ©) artistic and entertaining in last night’s varied programme. best presentation of their art, so that the whole concert in- York Evening Telegram, Nov. 1, 1923. 
z mz Miss Van der Veer’s lovely tones and fine diction were dis- spired the public and increased the artists popularity. The 
“2° | Fs played in German, French and American songs. Mr. Miller voice of Mme. Van der Veer is charmingly agreeable, lovely “Their program gave a correct and able exhibition of what 
1% 12 possesses a voice of good compass and attractive quality. and impressive. Mr. Miller’s beautiful tones and exhilarating to sing and how to sing it. It was a thrill enough to please 
$ Ee His interpretation of Handelian extracts was noteworthy for pe sat and - oY a: a nd en his and satisfy a large audience of ena = mage omar Ht ” 
= si : s.””——! y *k Staats-Zetitung, Nov. 1, 1920. vas the tenor who began the program, his group devoutly 
% a breadth of phrasing and equable tone production throughout offerings eu sis , was the : - . : 
b4 . his range.”—-New York American, Nov. 1, 1923. , ; given up to Handel, in that firmly agreeable voice which K 
Ma Ee “Mr. Miller has long been one of our chief oratorio tenors.” commends Mr. Miller periodically to oratorio audiences, and » 
b4 =a _“Reed Miller and Nevada Van der Veer gave a joint re- New York Evening Mail, Nov, 1, 1928. with a smooth benignity of style. Mme. Van der Veer made ‘| 
Xa re cital to an applauding audience and one of the most impres- use of a power to sustain her notes to the point of a rare : 
3 x sive avalanches of flowers seen this season. These artists are “Nevada Van der Veer and Reed Miller, both favorites in exquisiteness. She is a just and happy interpreter.”—New , 
° Fe so well known there is little to report beyond the fact that New York music circles, were greeted by a large and friendly York Sun and Globe, Nov. 1, 1923. 3 
Xi [ES : eI 
3 | 50 WEST 67th STREET 
| Ed ee 
% | © TEACHERS OF VOICE :: NEW YORK STUDIO (Sept. 20 to June 1) %0,.¥EST 7th STREET 5 
XZ le. VICTOR, AEOLIAN, EDISON and COLUMBIA RECORDS Summer Classes: Bolton Landing, Lake George, N. Y. ie 
ie DS 
xX ley » 
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“Philadelphia Sent Us Last Night Her 





(Chief (Contribution to (1v1lization, 
Her Incomparable Orchestra”’— 


What the New York Critics Wrote About the 
First Concert in Carnegie Hall, October 16, 1923 


he Philadelphia Orchestra 


“To make glad once more the hearts of those 
who rejoice in observing difficult tasks superla- 
tively accomplished Mr. Stokowski 
had chosen a program shrewdly calculated not 
only to display the qualities of his remarkable 
band at their best, but one to which no possible 
exception could have been taken by the most 
timid among those of the subscribers who still 
tremble with apprehension at the thought that 
music has somewhat changed its tune since the 
nineteenth century Romantics were laid peace- 
fully at rest. But it is known of all men that 
the souls of those mighty ones go marching on, 
and last night they marched with dignity and 
beauty and infinite grace across Mr. Stokowski’s 
program.”—Lawrence Gilman in the New York 
Tribune. 


“There must be something wrong with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, for no orchestra in the 
world could possibly be as good as Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s men sounded last night. But whatever the 
flaw may be, it is quite beyond this listener's 
ears. It is rather difficult to write about last 
night's performance for the simple reason that a 
couple of handsprings and three rousing cheers 
are about the most comprehensive expression 
of opinion we can think of at the moment. The 
tone of the orchestra seemed pure molten gold 
most of the time, the sort of playing that would 
make any music sound well, let alone Schubert, 
Bach and Beethoven, and its response to the 
conductor was as perfect as its tone.’—Deems 
Taylor in the New York World. 


“Mr. Leopold Stokowski began the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra’s season of ten concerts at 
Carnegie Hall last night with a purely classical 
brogram. The three composers included in it 
were Schubert, Bach and Beethoven. That is 
the sort of program which might easily seem 
uneventful, but played as the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra played tt on this occasion, it was full 
of events as any music can well be. Possibly 
New York audiences have learned to expect 
this; I hope so. But it can be no everyday ex- 
perience to hear the classics played in a way 
which instantly convinces the hearer that every 
detail of technique and expression has been 
carefully thought out and studied to perfection. 

The playing showed the perfect equip- 
ment of the orchestra, and in an exceedingly 
fine performance the things which particularly 
impressed themselves were the quality of the 
wind in the opening introduction, the just tempo 
of the scherso, and the fervent rhythm of the 
finale. This last made an exhilarating climax 
to an auspicious opening concert.’—H. C. 
Colles, Guest Critic of the New York Times. 


“The orchestra played it beautifully (Schu- 


bert’s ‘Rosamunde’ excerpts) and it got no end 
of applause, as did the dainty ballet music 


LOUIS A. MATTSON 


Assistant Manager 


Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 


which followed. There is no room left for 
futuristic pessimism when an  audience— 
a crowded audience—unanimously gets so ex- 
cited over Schubert's simple melodies.’—New 
York Evening Post. 


“With a New York waiting list at hand of 
800 would-be subscribers to its concerts the 
Philadelphia Orchestra gave the first in tts sertes 
of ten entertainments here last evening at 
Carnegie Hall. . . . The B Minor suite, 
which forms the second of four orchestral 
works which Bach entitled overtures, served 
to charm the hearers by its fresh style and 
beautiful flute passages, supported by a delicate 
accompaniment of strings. It is of interest to 
note that the brilliantly writiten program notes 
were again from the pen of Lawrence Gilman, 
who has recently become music critic on the 


Tribune.’—New York Herald. 


“The Philadelphia Orchestra started its run 
of New York concerts with a tremendous suc- 
cess at Carnegie Hall last night. The huge 
hall was packed layer on layer and was fringed 
with music lovers who could not get seats, and 
when it was all over and the last note of 
Beethoven’s 7th Symphony had died away, 
there arose a mighty burst of applause. From 
the parquet to the topmost seat it swelled and 
grew and grew while Leopold Stokowski smil- 
nmgly bowed his acknowledgment and thanks. 
It was a superb performance of a beautiful 
program. The Philadelphia Orchestra last 
night was like a highly sensitized instrument, 
responsive to the slightest impulse of the con- 
ductor. And Stokowski has indubitably estab- 
lished himself as a member of the family of 
world’s great conductors.’+-Brooklyn Daily 
kagle. : 


“The orchestral season appeared to have been 
begun about a week ago when Josef Stransky 
and his new State Symphony band gave its first 
concert, but one realized last night at Carnegie 
Hall that this was a false start. It needed only 
those opening chords of Schubert's ‘Rosa- 
munde’ overture as the Philadelphia Orchestra 
played them to make sure of it. And one was 
a little ashamed of some of the even mild ad- 
jectives one had used last Wednesday. Of 
course, any orchestra one happens to listen to 
after a summer of none of them is good enough 
to loosen a few kind words, but a band like the 
Philadelphians (only, nowadays there isn’t an- 
other like it) touches one’s inwards with the 
sheer beauty of what it does. So one capitu- 
lated utterly to Mr. Stokowski and his men for 
the first fifteen or twenty minutes last evening. 
There didn’t seem at the moment to be anything 
lovelier possible than their playing of this 
‘Rosamunde’ music. This was perfect playing 
tf one has ever heard such—exquisite.”—New 
York Evening Journal. 


Pennsylvania Building 


Philadelphia 
VICTOR RECORDS 


“With a program of bright, cheerful music 
the Philadelphia Orchestra opened its sertes 
of local concerts last night in Carnegie Hall. 
Of all the symphonic organizations appearing in 
New York this is the most popular. Its pictur- 
esque conductor, Leopold Stokowski; tts ex- 
cellent musicians ; its enthusiasm, all have had a 
share in giving to the Philadelphia band the 
most conspicuous place in the local orchestral 
calendar.’—New York Evening Telegram. 


“It is no news to tell that the Philadelphia 
Orchestra furnishes us with our most fashion- 
able audience these days—and that its players 
represent a sort of ‘quality group’ of music. 
This estimation helps to draw to Carnegie Hall 
on intermittent Tuesday evenings one of its 
largest and steadiest crowds. Mr. Stokowski 
does not betray the public trust. Fondness for 
him as a poetic and spectacular personality has 
grown into enthusiastic respect for his mu- 
sicianship, generalship, his elasticity of tastes, 
his anticipations and interpretations of modern 
music. Divorce the orchestra itself from the 
conductor—an operation wholly safe in this in- 
stance—and it still remains a remarkably fine 
band of artists. In many respects, indeed, our 
finest. Recent years have added notable play- 
ers to its ranks, turned the color of it into a 
broad, bright splendor, ringed it with power. 
Excellently disciplined, it attacks with the ro- 
mantic zest of an aristocratic soldiery.’—New 
York Sun and Globe. 


“In the Bach suite the Quaker band played 
with a full realization of the buoyancy and 
gaiety of the ancient composer’s language. It 
was an admirable and scholarly performance, 
in which the superb quality of the string choirs 
was gratefully revealed. 


“Beethoven's Symphony No. 7 has been de- 
scribed as the ‘most beautiful symphony in the 
world,’ That was probably written by some- 
one who heard. the Philadelphians’ perform- 
ance.” —Grena Bennett in the New York Amer- 
ican, 


“The Philadelphians played the symphony in 
dashing and masterly fashion; im Mr. Sto- 
kowskti's hands it became more than a thing of 
black and white—it teemed with color tints and 
other tonal delicacies. 

“Even more enjoyable, it may have been, to 
a portion of the audience, was the Bach Suite 
with its seven vigorous movements, ‘fresh and 
unstaled’—as the program noted, though about 
to celebrate its 200th birthday—music that never 
dies. The life, rhythmic strength, and varied 
expression of the Suite were all revealed in its 
herformance.”—Frank H. Warren in the New 
York Evening World. 


ARTHUR JUDSON 
Manager 
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Newark Public Schools Reduce Musical 
Faculty 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 10.—Aiming to 
reduce the curriculum of the _ public 
schools, the Board of Education has de- 


cided to dispense with all special teach- 
ers in grades below the seventh. The 
number of music supervisors has been 
reduced, so that Louise Westwood, direc- 
tor of school music, will have only three 
assistants. The Newark Schools Band, 
which has been most successful since its 
formation last winter, is to have its in- 
struction periods cut to half the usual 
number, as is also the fife and drum 
corps. PHILIP GORDON. 





Denishawns Give Programs in Portland, 
Maine 


BANGOR, ME., Nov. 10.—Ruth St. Denis, 
Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
the first of two programs at the 
Hall on Oct. 26. The dances in- 
cluded interpretations of MacDowell’s 
“Sonata Tragica,” “The Spirit of the 
Sea,” with music by R. S. Stoughton, and 
a Pueblo number, “Feather of the 
Dawn,” with a score by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman. Louis Horst, pianist and 
conductor, and a trio composed of M. 
Roony, violin; Ugo Bergamasco, flute, 
and Peter Kleynenberg, ’cello, played the 
accompaniments. The events were given 
under the local management of George 
W. Peddie of Portland. 

JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


gave 
City 


and New Britain Choruses 
in Joint Concert 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN., Nov. 10.—With 
the assistance of the Wennerberg Male 
Chorus of this city, the Mendelssohn 
Giee Club of Worcester, Mass., recently 
gave an enjoyable and successful con- 


Worcester 


cert in the Swedish Lutheran Church 
here. J. Fritz Hartz conducted the visit- 


in« club, and the local chorus was led 
by the Rev. A. A. Ahlquist, who also con- 
ducted both choruses in a fine perform- 
ance of Bach’s “Let Every Tongue Adore 
Thee.” Lillian Jolnson, soprano, and 
Helen Yngve, contralto, were the assist- 
ing artists and Edith Ecklund, pianist, 
supplied able and sympathetic accom- 
paniments. 


Rose Garden Calls Raisa and 





Rimini to Verona 


WNDU 


NUT L 


“Giacrosa” the Italian Estate Near Verona Owned by Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. Left, the 
Exterior of House; Right, a Corner of the Music Room 


HAT does a favorite of the opera 
do between seasons? 

Fifty different stars would probably 
give fifty different answers and their 
occupations would range from the tables 
at Monte Carlo and Biarritz to the jam- 
closet on the up-State farm. And the 
most curious part of it is that in most 
cases the more designing of the operatic 
cast are the ones who busy themselves 
with domesticity in their off hours, 
whereas the quiet, domestic stage char- 
acters rush madly into a wild maelstrom 
of exciting delights. Can you picture 
Maliella of “The Jewels” delving in a 
garden and tacking up rose-trees on a 
wall? And does your imagination carry 
you so far as to fancy Jago superintend- 
ing a vineyard or Rafaele overlooking a 
dairy? Yet Rosa Raisa and her hus- 
band, Giacomo Rimini, who have played 
these and many other parts, go straight 
to their villa near Verona, Italy, to rusti- 
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ELSIE 


BARGE 


“Pianiste Par Excellence” 











cate and lead the bucolic life as soon as 
they are free from their duties in the 
theater. 

The house, which they bought last 
year and had modernized during the 
winter in accordance with American 
standards of comfort, is of modern con- 
struction and is surrounded by a large 
estate which includes pasture and farm- 
lands, wooded tracts, orchards, vine- 
yards and a fine kitchen garden as well 
as a flower garden in which Mme. Raisa 
takes especial interest, being herself an 
expert gardener. 

This year, after the closing of the sea- 
son of open-air opera in the Arena at 
Verona, where Mr. Rimini appeared in 
Massenet’s “Le 


nine performances of 
Roi de Lahore,” singing to upward of 
50,000 persons, a great house-warming 


was held at “Giacrosa,” as the villa is 
called. The guests had the pleasure of 
drinking wine made on the spot, where 
Volstead troubleth not, delicious Val- 
policella such as one gets only on a pri- 


a 


CHICAGO CRITICS 
Under Date of Nov. 2, 1923, Said: 


“Miss Gerber’s voice is one of wide range and ample power, most 
effective when used as an instrument of dramatic song. 

“Miss Barge played compositions of Schytte, Schumann and 
Moszkowski, with an efficient command of the instrument.’—Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, CHICAGO HERALD & EXAMINER, November 


&, '983. 


“Elsa Gerber, contralto, and Elsie Barge, pianist, were heard in 


joint recital. 
highly decorated music. 


The instrumentalist has quick fingers, and no fear of 
The singer has a very well trained voice 


of more than ordinary good quality.”—Eugene Stinson, CHICAGO 
DAILY JOURNAL, November 2, 1923. 


“Elsie Barge, pianist, and Elsa Gerber, contralto, were earnest 
and effective in their joint appearance.”—Edward Moore, CHI- 
CAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, November 2, 1923. 


“Miss Gerber was heard in a Picciani air, ‘O Notte, O Dea,’ sung 


with serious. style.”—Maurice 
NEWS, November 2, 1923. 


Rosenfeld, 


CHICAGO DAILY 
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M MANAGEMENT, DAVID DIXON, 25 E. WALTON PLACE, CHICAGO H 
Southern Tour Direction, SALLIE GLASS, 232 No. Waldran Boul., Memphis, Tenn. 


vate estate in Italy, vegetables from the 
kitchen garden of “Giacrosa” and fruit 
from its orchards. 

Mme. Raisa and Mr. Rimini found 
time during the summer, between super- 
intending the farm and gardens, to do a 
little singing and to study the new roles 
in which they will be heard this season 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

J. A. H. 


Earle Laros, pianist, will give his sec- 
ond New York recital in Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of Dec. 15. He will play 
the Rachmaninoff Concerto with the New 
York Symphony several times in the 
month of March. 


The Daniel Mayer Bureau has booked 
a series of concerts in Gainesville, Ga. 
Programs will be given by Sascha Jacob- 
sen, violinist; Julia Claussen, mezzo- 
soprano, and the Minneapolis Symphony 
in November, February and May respec- 
tively. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS NEW BALLET MUSIC 





Symphony Forces in Roussel’s 
“Spider’s Banquet”—Butt- 
Rumford Recital 


By H. K. Zuppinger 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 10.—“The Spider’s 
symphonic 
Roussel from a ballet pantomime by 
Gilbert de Voisons, was the novelty at 
the first of two concerts given by the 
Minneapolis Symphony, under the leader- 
ship of Henri Verbrugghen, on Nov. 2 
and Nov. 4. This was announced as the 
first performance of the work in America. 

It is a fascinating morsel, light as a 
feather and elusive as a dream almost, he 
with harmonies which sounded strange 


to ears which had just listened to a 
Haydn Symphony. The music is in some 


Banquet,” a 
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places obvious, as in the “Dance of the 
Butterfly”; in others there is plenty of 
scope for the imaginative faculties. Mr. 
Verbrugghen and his men interpreted the 
difficult music with precision and an ad- 
mirable blending of the orchestral voices, 
and the performance was greeted with 
enthusiastic applause. 

The Symphony was Haydn’s in G, the 
Largo proving especially appealing. The 
“Magic Flute” Overture was also played. 
Mabel Garrison, soprano, sang an aria 
from this opera and the Mad Scene from 


fragment by 


Thomas’ “Hamlet,” and was warmly 
greeted on this, her first visit to 
Minneapolis. 


Lewis Richards, clavecin soloist, ap- 
peared at the concert on Nov. 4. From 
his instrument, exactly patterned after 
those in existence at the time of Haydn, 
brought forth sounds, _ strange 
at first, but gradually recognized as of 
real beauty. Mr. Richards, who was 
loudly applauded, produced a surprising 


variety of tone color and volume. This 
appearance was the first on a tour he 
is making. 


Dame Clara Butt, English contralto, ° 


and her husband, Kennerley Rumford, 
baritone, gave an artistic concert in the 
Auditorium, assisted by W. H. Squire, 
’cellist, and Ivor Newton, pianist, on 
Oct. 23. “Creation’s Hymn,” by Beeth- 
oven, and “Der Schmied,”’ by Brahms, 
were Dame Butt’s best songs, while “King 
Charles” by White gave the most pleas- 
ure of Mr. Rumford’s numbers. Mr. 
Squire played the ’cello beautifully, and 
Mr. Newton gave effective support at the 
piano, 

E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, recently 
gave four lecture recitals in the Mac- 
Phail School of Music, in addition to 
holding master classes in piano tech- 
nique every day. The lectures proved 
of great interest and covered a wide 
field. Mr. Schmitz illustrated his sub- 
jects by forty numbers on the four pro- 
grams. He has been engaged to return 
to the schoo] next year. 


Edwin M. Steckel to Conduct Choral Club 
in Cambridge, Ohio 
CAMBRIDGE, OHIO, Nov. 10.—Edwin M. 
Steckel of Wheeling, W. Va., has just 
accepted the post of conductor of the 
Choral Club of the Tuesday Musical 


Club, and will take up his duties at once. 
The Choral Club has been in existence 
for six years and numbers in its ranks 
about 150 of the best singers in this city. 
The Tuesday Musical Club sponsors a 
course of concerts each season, bringing 
many prominent artists to Cambridge, 
and the Choral Club, made up of its 
members, gives two or three concerts 
each year. Mr. Steckel plans to give a 
performance of Haydn’s “Creation” in 
the latter part of January, and weekly 
rehearsals for this will begin next Tues- 
day evening. 





Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co., will give a re- 
cital in Reading, Pa., on the evening of 
Dec. 3. 
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Mr. Proschowsky 





has been engaged to conduct a Master Class at the 
MacPHAIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Minneapolis, Minn., during June, 1924 
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| AMELITA GALLI -CURCI Says — 





THE AMBASSADOR 
NEW YORK 


Feb. 23, 1923. 


Dear Mr. Proschowsky— 


Having been associated with you for the 
past eight weeks, let me express my appre- 
ciation of your thorough understanding of 
the TRUE ART of singing and the in- 
telligent simplicity of your elucidations, 
through which I have been able to discover 
and use new beauties in my own voice. It 
is with a feeling of great satisfaction that I 
commend to you those artists and students 


who seek the truth in singing—the beauti- 


ful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” 
Gratefully yours, 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 











“The Way to Sing’’—by Frantz Proschowsky 


Published by C. C. BI RCHARD @ CO., Bosto 
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- Oscar Saenger to Open His Own Summer School : in n Chicago 
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(Portrait on Front Page) 


AVING been the pioneer 
| guest teacher who seven 
years ago inaugurated 
the idea of summer mias- 
ter classes at the Chicago 
Musical College, where he 
has conducted such classes each summer 
since that time with remarkable success, 
Oscar Saenger has just announced that 
he has severed his connection with the 
College in order to be able to establish in 
Chicago next summer the Oscar Saenger 
Institute of Vocal Art, which will hold 
sessions of six or seven weeks, beginning 
about the middle of June each year. 

In the seven years of his association 
with the Chicago Musical College, 
students, singers and teachers flocked to 
his classes from all parts of the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, eager to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
study with such an accredited master. 
The master class idea has now spread to 
such an extent that this sort of teaching 
has become an important factor through- 
out the North American continent. 

Mr. Saenger discontinues his affilia- 
tions with the College solely because he 
sees an opportunity to do a new and 
greater work with his own Institute, and 
he wishes it to be known that between 
the College and himself the most cordial 
feeling of good-will still exists. Talking 
with a _ representative of MUSICAL 


AMERICA about his plans for the new 
venture, Mr. Saenger said: 


Summer School of a New Kind 


“TI believe it is a new idea. I like to 
inaugurate new schemes, new ventures, 
and I am enthusiastic about it because 
I believe it is a big idea, with big possi- 
bilities of development. I shall end the 
regular season here in my New York 
studio on June 14 next, and on Monday, 
June 16, I shall open the Oscar Saenger 
Institute of Vocal Art in Chicago. Tre- 
mendous as is now the scope of summer 
teaching, I believe that it is only in its 
beginnings; and so I am establishing 
a new institution in order to be able to 
have a chance to carry out my own ideas 
and ideals. I hope to create and main- 
tain an Institute that will be ideal and 
unique in its way. 

“In this Institute everything per- 
taining to the singer’s art will be taught, 
privately and in classes, from the first 
steps in tone placement to the finished 
interpretation of operatic and concert 
arias and songs. 

“The whole personnel of my New York 
studio—at least a dozen teachers and 
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coaches—will accompany me to Chicago, 
and we shall have many other teachers 
also. I shall teach personally, giving 
private lessons and also conducting the 
opera, répertoire and teachers’ classes. 
Instruction will be provided in all the 
subsidiary branches of the singer’s art, 
including sight-reading, ear-training, 
musical development, dancing, fencing, 
languages, and the like. 

“For another thing, particular atten- 
tion will be given to public school work, 
and for this class one of the most com- 
petent teachers ever associated with the 
New York public schools has_ been 
specially engaged. Students’ receptions, 
concerts and recitals for and by students, 
and opera class performances in English 
will be given weekly. 


Glad to Take Beginners 


“T shall offer a carefully planned course 
of such intensive training that a student 
may obtain a complete vocal education 
in brief in the six or seven weeks of 
the session. I wish to emphasize, also, 
the fact that it is going to be made 
possible for anyone, no matter how small 
his means, to study under my personal 
supervision. Everyone studying at the 
Institute will come under my supervision 
—TI shall hear them all. And we shall 
take beginners. I’d rather take the be- 
ginner with a fresh, unspoiled voice than 
a pupil who has been started wrong. 
The idea seems to be prevalent that any 
kind of teacher will do for a beginner, 
whereas all thinking persons know that 
in any art the most important work is the 
foundational—the inculcation of sound 
and correct principles. The fundamental 
teaching, the forming of the voice, should 
be the same whether the student is to 
sing in grand opera or musical comedy, 
on the concert platform or the vaude- 
ville stage, in concert, recital or in 
oratorio. 

“The teachers’ classes will offer a com- 
plete course in the art and Science of 
teaching. In the répertoire classes 
thorough study will be made of many 
songs, of various styles and schools. And 
there will be a class for auditors, the 
members of which may listen to how I 
teach. 

“Scholarships will be awarded to each 
of the five voices—soprano, contralto, 
tenor, baritone and bass. The time of 
the competitive examinations for these 
awards will be announced later. At the 
conclusion of the course, teachers’ diplo- 
mas or certificates will be given to those 
who have satisfactorily embraced the 
principles taught in this course and 
passed the examinations therein.” 


Mr. Saenger’s Career 


Oscar Saenger was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on Jan. 5, 1868, of an American 
mother and an Austro- Hungarian father, 
and was brought up in an artistic at- 
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Both parents were talented 
and musical. His father, for several 
years stage manager of a prominent 
German theater in New York and one of 
the first stage managers of German opera 
in this country, gave his son an oppor- 
tunity to learn more than the mere ex- 
ternals of the stage—an opportunity 
to learn the mechanism of the theater. 
From earliest childhood he was = sur- 
rounded by art and artists; not only one 
art, but many phases of various arts, 
and many of his early artist friends 
influenced deeply both his tastes and his 
studies. 

When he was six years old he began 
to study the violin, an instrument which 
he continued to play until a few years 
ago, maintaining for many years his own 
string quartet. At the age of seven 
years his beautiful alto voice had become 
a topic of much admiration and even 
speculation, and for several years he 
sang in church and also toured as a boy 
singer. However, not taking too serious- 
ly the voice of a young child, his family 
encouraged the development of his taient 
for the violin, but with no idea of a pro- 
fessional career, and when he reached 
young manhood it was decided that he 
should go into business, for which he 
was accordingly carefully trained. 

Meanwhile, he had become a popular 
member of several amateur dramatic as- 
sociations, in which he played with suc- 
cess many parts in both comedy and 
tragedy, from low comedy to Shake- 
spearian roles. He was regarded as one 
of the most talented amateur actors of 
the time, and many of his friends urged 
him to study for a professional stage 
career. His stage experience and school- 
ing proved of great value to him a little 
later when he took up the serious train- 
ing of his voice. 


mosphere. 





Art Triumphs Over Business 


His father owned a tobacco plantation 
in Cuba, and when he was seventeen 
years old Oscar was made treasurer of 
the company managing that property. 
Thus launched upon a business career, 
the young man supposed that he had put 
aside all thoughts of music or the drama 
as a calling when, on his way to work 
one morning, he met accidentally a young 
musical friend who was on his way to 
Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber’s newly 
established National Conservatory of 
Music of America for a voice trial. He 
told young Saenger about the new Con- 
servatory and its offer of free tuition 
to young singers of real ability and 
promise, and said: 

“You know you have a beautiful voice, 
Oscar, and you ought to do something 
with it. Why don’t you come along with 
me right now and try for one of these 
free scholarships? I believe you can 
make it.” 

Oscar did so. 

He found a group of several persons 
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Address Miss J. R. Cathcart, 


The Washington Heights Musical Club 
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New York City 


Thursday Afternoon, NOVEMBER 28th, 1923, at 3 o'clock 


RECITAL 


BY 
PAUL SHIRLEY, Viola D’Amore Virtuoso 
MR. REGINALD BOARDMAN, at the Piano 
Programme 
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II. Andante 
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(First New York performance) 
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lined up before the examiner, a rather 
testy French woman, and heard her tell 


one young man who admitted being 
twenty-six that he was too old— 
they would take nobody older than 


twenty-three years, and nobody younger 
than eighteen. So, when his turn came, 
he stretched his age a few months and 
said he was eighteen. 

“Well, what have you 
sing?” asked the examiner. 

He had brought nothing. There was 
an exciting scene and he was practically 
ordered out as a numskull. However, 
he pleaded so earnestly to be permitted 
to go and get some music and come 
back with it later that he was told to 
return at two o’clock. He went to 
Schirmer’s and bought some songs. Then, 
having heard time and again that pro- 
fessional singers considered a widely ad- 
vertised brand of troches good for the 
voice, he procured a package of those 
confections. He studied his songs, ate 
his troches and washed them down with 
a glass of beer. “The mess nearly killed 
me,” he tells one today, but when his test 
came he sang so well that he was ac- 
cepted at once. 


brought to 


Work at National Conservatory 


At the National Conservatory he 
studied singing with Jacques Bouhy, 
celebrated Belgian baritone and singing- 
master, who created the réle of Escamillo 
in “Carmen” and also those of several 
characters in operas by Massenet, and 
who came to America to become the 
first director of the National Conserva- 


tory. There also Mr. Saenger studied 
dramatic art with Frederick Robinson, 
eminent English actor; gesture and 


stage deportment and dancing with M. 
Bibeyran of the Paris Opera; and in 
theory and harmony was a pupil of 
Bruno Oscar Klein. 

After three years and a half of work 
at the Conservatory as a student, Mr. 
Saenger began his career as a teacher 
by accepting a professorship there, and 
he continued to serve the institution in 
that capacity for nine years. For several 
vears he was the examiner at the Con- 
servatory, gaining thereby invaluable ex- 
perience which, he declares, made him 
a teacher, being “in a way like the ex- 
perience of an interne in a hospital that 
makes a physician of him.” 

In the early days of his teaching at 
the Conservatory, Mr. Saenger laugh- 
ingly recalls that for his work he re- 
ceived the high remuneration of one 
dollar an hour, and paid half of that 
to an accompanist. After a continuous 
service of nine years there as a teacher, 
he considered that he had liquidated his 
debt to the Conservatory for his train- 
ing and, Mrs. Thurber agreeing with him 
in this, he left that institution to estab- 
lish his own studio. 


Successes in Concert and Opera 


Meanwhile, he had become much sought 
after as a concert artist and had ap- 
peared with many leading organizations 
in New York and other cities. In 1891 
he made his operatic début as a baritone 
with the Hinrichs Grand Opera Com- 
pany. He made some distinguished suc- 
cesses both in opera and on the concert 


platform. In 1892 he accompanied, as 
baritone soloist, the Arion Society of 
New York on a tour through Austria 


and Germany, and his great success on 
that tour led to several offers to remain 
abroad and sing in opera, but he pre- 
ferred to return home and continue his 
teaching, in which his skill had already 
brought him enviable success. 

Since that time Mr. Saenger has de- 
voted himself wholly to the training of 
artists, not alone as singers, but for 
every branch of the vocal art. His 
reputation has spread throughout the 
continent; wherever concerts, recitals and 
opera are given his pupils are heard, and 
hundreds of teachers today are exponents 
of the Saenger method. No less than 
thirty-three singers who have studied 
with him have sung with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and many more 
with the ene, the Manhattan, the 
Boston, the San Carlo opera companies, 
and also in the opera houses of Europe. 


Mr. Saenger is the originator of a 
method of teaching singing by phono- 
graph. He has long been a champion of 
opera in English, not, he explains, 
because he has any objection to opera 
in other languages, but as a means of 
giving a fair and equal chance to Ameri- 
can artists. G. W. H. 
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COMMUNITY CHORUS 
GROWS IN CANTON 


Women’s Club Joins State 
Federation—Musical 
Programs Given 
By Ralph L. Myers 


CANTON, OHIO, Nov. 10.—The Com- 
munity Chorus, organized by Lawrence 
A. Cover is constantly gaining ground. 
About sixty members have enrolled thus 


far. Mr. Cover has said that he will 
combine the Canton chorus with the 
Orville and Massillon choruses, which 
he also leads, if it is necessary to make 
a larger ensemble for the performances. 
The chorus is making preparations for 
its first production in December, “Joan 
of Arc” by Gaul. The following officers 
were recently elected: David P. Reese, 
president; Robert H. Moore, vice-presi- 
dent; Harriet Jones, secretary, and 
Thomas Shively, treasurer. 

The Canton Women’s Club was recent- 
ly affiliated with the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. This is the largest 
single body ever taken into that body. 
The club gave a joint recital by two well- 
known local artists recently, Mrs. Rachel 
Frease Green, soprano, and Mrs. Caro- 
line Harter Williams, violinist, as the 
first event of the season. Three pian- 
ists, Carol Roberts Williams, fifteen 


years old; Mrs. Charles H. Prescott of 
Cleveland, and Mrs. D. M. Herrold of 
this city, were assisting artists. Mrs. 
Green sang excerpts from “Walkiire” 
and “Tristan.” Among the guests were 
Milan Blanchet. French pianist. An 
audience estimated at more than 2000 
persons attended the concert. Mrs. W. 
H. Smith gave an informal reception to 
the artists, music committee and their 
friends after the concert. 

The Community Players of Massillon 
gave “The Piper of Hamelin” for the 
benefit of the Citv Hospital recently. It 
was one of the most pretentious plays 
ever put on in this city. The costumes 
and scenery were all designed by Mas- 
sillon people. 

The Canton Operatic Society recentlv 
elected the following new officers: Carl 


Lash, business manager, to succeed 
Charles Gaston and Dorothy Farr, 
secretary. 


Special musical programs were given 
on the last two Sundays at the St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, with Ralph Clewell 
and the boy choir taking active parts. 

John Stein, baritone of Akron; Celia 
Stein, contralto; Elizabeth Grove, mezzo- 
soprano, and Ethel Davidson, organist, 
gave a joint concert at the Simpson 
M. E. Church at Canton. 

Julia Shea of this citv received the 
voice scholarship given at Mount Marie 
College last Saturday, under the sanc- 
tion of Mary Fornes, director of the 
department. 

William Strassner gave a lecture on 
voice production before the Rotary Club 
of Canton. 








His audience filled the hall.—Herald. 


Gabrilowitsch played to “All Seats 
Sold.”’—Tribune. 


He draws as large and devoted a fol- 
lowing as ever.—World. 


Aeolian Hall was packed and people 
were turned away.—Eve. Post. 


Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch 


In his first New York 
recital of the season 





Richard Aldrich in the Times 








An Appreciation from 
Mrs. Elmer F. Blu, Pres., 
Matinee Musical Club, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Oct. 10th, °23 


“We were delighted with 
Norman Johnston’s pro- 
gram. He shows remark- 
able growth in his art and 
his voice is smooth and 
colorful. He sings with 
ease and true musical 
feeling. The audience 


followed his program with 
growing enthusiasm and 
were loath to let him go. 
We shall want him soon 
again.” 








NORMAN JOHNSTON 


(BARITONE) 


Management: EVELYN HOPPER 
Aeolian Hall, New York City. 











He played the Bach Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue with great finish of style and 
beauty of tone, with power and delicacy, and with a keen appreciation of its 
varying moods and diverse expression. Finish of style and beauty of tone were 
conspicuous qualities that he displayed. He dreamed through the Nocturne with 
an exquisitely fine-spun tone, and rose to his highest stature in the G minor 


Ballade. He can do the greater things in a great way. 


W. J. Henderson in the Herald 

The occasion took first rank as an artistic event of the season. As is usual at 
Gabrilowitsch’s recitals, his audience filled the hall. His playing was masterly. 
His various readings showed poetic feeling, technical brilliance, and a_ richly 


diversified palette of tone colors. 


Tribune 

In spite of a rival program of piano music by another eminent player at 
Carnegie Hall, Gabrilowitsch played to “All Seats Sold” at Aeolian Hall. The 
EF major Nocturne and the C sharp minor Mazurka were interpreted as ex 


quisite tone-pictures, representing the best of this musician’s art and skill 


World 
Seldom has even this fine artist reached such definite heights of interpretive 
genius. In spite of the flood of newcomers, Gabrilowitsch continues to uphold 


the glories of the “arrived” and draws as large and devoted a following as ever. 


Gilbert Gabriel in the Eve. Sun 
It was another attractive exhibition by Gabrilowitsch, the romanticist, the 


exceedingly facile and imaginative poet. Encores had to be many. 


Evening Post 

\ recital by Ossip Gabrilowitsch is always one of the chief treats of the season. 
That this is recognized by many people was proved once more on Saturday after- 
noon, when Aeolian Hall was packed and people were turned away from the 
box office. 


Available Throughout May 





Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Duo-Art Records 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 


CARMELA CAFARELLI 


Coloratura Soprano 


Scores 
Tremendous Success 
as Soloist with 
Cleveland Symphony 








CLEVELAND NEWS 
ARCHIE BELL 
“Carmela Cafarelli met with 
an enthusiastic reception. The 
‘Sonnambula’ aria was well de- 
livered, showing a lyric voice of 
much beauty with coloratura 
embroideries of fine texture and 
fine colors.” 


























CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER JAMES H. ROGERS 


“Carmela Cafarelli was vigorously and deservedly applauded. She sings 
in good style and her voice production is exemplary. This is a voice of 
noteworthy merit. It carries extremely well throughout an impressive 
range. Her voice is flexible and well under control. Trills, staccatos and 
florid passages are vocalized with ease, certainty and fluency.” 
CLEVELAND PRESS WILSON J. SMITH 

“Carmela Cafarelli was heard in an aria of Bellini, which she sang with 
such brilliancy that she won at once the approbation of the audience. She 
disclosed a voice of pure lyric and sympathetic quality, supplemented by a 
vocal technique of exceptional facility and ease of delivery, to which may 
be added the ingratiating attraction of an ingenuous personality.” 


CLEVELAND TIMES HUGH CROLL 


“Carmela Cafarelli, with a clear bell-like voice of easy flight, won a storm 
of hand-clapping for her rendition of a florid Bellini aria and a most likeable 
- 
encore. 


Exclusive Management 


| Annie Friedberg, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
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Welcome Ravel and 
Kreisler in London 


POCUUAUAUURSOOSDOEA EEE EENEEE CONE 


[ Nov. 3.—Concerts of the 
highest order have been drawing 
large audiences to all the concert rooms 
during the last few days and no gather- 
ing was better rewarded than that which 
heard Fritz Kreisler at the Brand Lane 
Concerts. The artist played most beau- 
tifully César Franck’s Sonata in A with 
Chariton Keith at the piano. The 
Vendelssohn Concerto was also a mag- 
iificent bit of work. Shorter pieces, in- 
‘luding Mr. Kreisler’s own “Sérénade 
iu Polichinelle,” were immensely enjoyed 
by the audience. 


Maurice Ravel’s concert of his own 
nusic at Queen’s Hall revealed the 
Frenchman in a diversity of ways. His 
portrait on the program-cover was 


drawn by himself, the text of his song, 
“Nicolette” was by himself, he conducted, 
he played the piano and he accompanied. 
Among the assisting artists were Gwen- 
dolen Mason, harpist; Victor Brault, 
vocalist, and Leo Pol-Morin, pianist. 
The Léner Quartet in the first concert 
of a series in Wigmore Hall, featured 
works by Mendelssohn, Haydn and Bee- 
thoven, a conservative enough program 
to satisfy anyone. The playing was 
good for the most part, although the in- 
terpretations were somewhat unusual. 
At the Promenade Concerts, Elgar’s A 
Flat Symphony was heard with interest. 
On the same program Adila Fachisi and 


Jelly d’Aranyi were heard in Bach’s 
Concerto in D for Two Violins. Elgar’s 
’Cello Concerto, played by Beatrice 
Harrison, was a feature of another 
Prom, 





Sing “Carmen” by Lamplight 

EVREUX, Nov. 1.—While Bizet’s 
“Carmen” was being sung at the Mu- 
nicipal Theater here last week, a violent 
thunderstorm put the electric lights out 
of commission during the first act. The 
audience, which was a capacity one, 
waited quietly for a few moments for 
the lights to come on again, but when 
it became evident that the interruption 
of the current was more than temporary, 
they demanded that the performance 
continue anyway. Kerosene lamps were 
brought and two automobiles were run 
into the theater behind the scenes so 
that their headlights could be thrown 
upon the stage. The performance which 
was a good one in spite of the diffi- 
culties, did not end, however, until two 
o’clock in the morning. 
Augusteo Concerts to Bring Novelties 

ROME, Oct. 28.—The concerts at the 
Augusteo will begin on Nov. 18, with 
“The Song of Songs” by M. E. Boschi, 
a work scored for soloists, chorus and 
orchestra. Bernardino Molinari will 
conduct. Among the novelties of the 
season will be “Notte di Platone,” by De 
Sabata who will conduct, the second part 
of Stravinsky’s “Sacre du Printemps” 
conducted by Mr. Molinari, Debussy’s 
“L’Isle Joyeuse” orchestrated by Mr. 
Molinari and “L’Ultimo Viaggio” by 
Guido Guerrini. 





BAYREUTH, Nov. 1.—A_ tone-poem 
scored only for violins, entitled “Sieg- 
fried,” by Gustav Maurer, was recently 
performed in the music room of Villa 
Wahnfried. The work is made up of 
scenes from Wagner’s music-drama, and 
its performance occupies a whole eve- 
ning. Maurer led his work, which is 
ledicated to Cosima Wagner, in the 
presence of the Wagner family and a 
few noted musicians. 





DRESDEN, Nov. 3.—The State Opera 
ybserved the centenary of the first per- 
formance of Weber’s “Euryanthe” with 
the production of a new version of the 
work prepared by Donald Francis Tovey 
of Edinburgh University. The book of 
the opera was rewritten by Rolf Lauck- 
ner, to secure a better dramatic struc- 
ture. 





VIENNA, Oct. 31.—Alfred Piccaver, 
American tenor, who has long been one 
of the leading singers at the Vienna 





Opera, has declined to renew his contract 
with that institution for the coming sea- 
son. He will be heard, however, in 
occasional “guest” performances. Mr. 
Piccaver is contemplating a concert tour 
of the United States. 





“Farandola,” by Lozzi, Has Premiére 
in Milan 


MILAN, Nov. 2.—Antonio Lozzi, whose 
operas “Bianca Cappello,” ‘“Miran- 
dolina” and others have been heard in 


various opera houses in Italy, brought 
out a new work entitled “Farandola,” 
at the Teatro dal Verme last week. The 
libretto of the new opera is by an anony- 
mous writer and deals with the usual 
triangle. It is not well constructed and 
leaves much to be desired. The music 
of Mr. Lozzi and its extremely fine per- 
formance carried the opera through to a 
measure of success. Several of the 
numbers are of decided beauty, notably 
the dirge, “S’egli fosse il mio Paolo” of 
Elena admirably sung by the soprano, 
Mme. Cannetti, and the Berceuse of 
Franz, which role was also exceedingly 
well done by Mr. Radaelli. The music 
as a whole, is of the type of Puccini and 
Giordano. Mme. Bagnasco as Rea was 
excellent and the baritone, Galeotti, did 
fine work as Renato and the _ bass, 
Sesona, as Alberto. Mr. Fabbroni, the 
conductor, deserves much credit not only 
for his preparation of the work but also 
for the performance. 


Americans Active in Berlin 

BERLIN, Oct. 31.—Concert activities of 
the autumn have included a visit from 
Bruno Walter, who led the Philharmonic 
in a fine program including Mahler’s 
Second Symphony. Mahler, indeed, 
seems to have usurped the orchestral 
platform, since Claus Prinsheim, conduc- 
tor, has begun a series of concerts de- 
voted to his works. Carl Flesch, violin- 
ist, who will be heard again in America 
in the coming season, was a soloist with 
the Philharmonic under Efrem Kurtz, in 
Josef Suk’s Fantaisie for Violin and Or- 
chestra, Op. 24. Several American 
artists who have contributed to the music 
of the last month include Leo Sowerby, 
holder of a fellowship at the Academy 
in Rome, who was soloist in his own 
Piano Concerto in F with the Phil- 
harmonic. Theodore Spiering conducted. 
Lawrence Schauffler, American pianist 
and former pupil of Rudolph Reuter, 
gave a program of merit recently. Carl 
Iriedberg, pianist, who will shortly be 
heard in the United States after several 
years’ absence, gave a Chopin recital of 
great excellence at Beethoven Hall. 


PARIS, Nov. 3.—Miss Bonnavia and 
Miss Ferrer, prize graduates of the pres- 
ent year at the Conservatoire, have been 
engaged by Jacques Rouché for the 
Opéra. Miss Weit and Mr. Rousseau, 
also prize winners in the same class, have 
been engaged for the Comique by the 
director, Albert Carré. 


RoME, Oct. 28.—A new light opera 
entitled “The Lost Lady,” by G. Pietri 
whose “Acqua Cheta” has achieved wide- 
spread popularity, was recently produced 
at the Adriano with considerable suc- 
cess. The company included Nanda 
Primavera. Miss D’Ary, Guido Riccioli 
and Mr. Micheluzzi. 





PESARO, Nov. 1.—At the Rossini The- 
ater the opera, “Grazia,” by Vincenzo 
Michetti, a native of Pesaro, was given 
recently before a brilliant audience, un- 
der the baton of Vittorio Gui. The sing- 
ers included Miss Simone and Messrs. 
Arangi, Lombardi, Zania and Savini. 





HAMBURG Nov. 3.—The betrothal of 
Ernst Krenek, composer, and the daugh- 
ter of Gustav Mahler is reported. Mr. 
Krenek is of Czech birth, and con- 
tributed a modernist composition to the 
programs of the Salzburg Festival last 
summer. 

VIENNA, Oct. 31.—Vera Schwarz, so- 
prano, who recently left the Berlin State 
Opera, will fulfill a four months’ engage- 
ment at the Vienna State Opera this sea- 
son. She will sing in performances of 
"a enlavalier” in Madrid in January. 
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Marie Mattfeld Endows a Home for 


Small Children Near Oberammergau 
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The “Hiinsel und Gretelhaus” Near Oberammergau, Recently Endowed by Marie Mattfield 


as a Home for Little Children. 


BERAMMERGAYU, Nov. 1.—Just on 

the outskirts of this little town, 
known the world over as the place where 
the Passion Play is given, on the road to 
Ettal, is a villa which will attract the 
attention of any passerby. Above the 
middle window of the first story is the 
legend, “Hinsel und Gretelhaus,” and 
directly above, over the second story, a 
medallion of Marie Mattfeld, the incom- 
parable Hdnsel of so many performances 
of Humperdinck’s fairy opera at the 
Metropolitan. The house, originally the 


Right, Marie Mattfield as “Hinsel” 


property of the city of Munich, has been 
bought by Mme. Mattfeld and, with 
financial assistance from generous New 
Yorkers, has been endowed as a home 
for children under the ave of five. Al- 
ready several homeless little ones are 
being provided for through the thought- 
fulness of the singer, and it is hoped 
that by next season more funds will be 
forthcoming in order that a still larger 
number may be taken care of in this 
charming home, where they can be looked 
after in surroundings free from the 
deadly routine and monotony of ordinary 
institutional life. JACQUES MAYER. 





Kubelik’s Daughter Rescties a 
Would-Be Suicide 
ABBAZIA, Oct. 27.—The daughter of 
Jan Kubelik, the eminent violinist, who 
recently bought a villa here, rescued a 
from drowning last 
young man threw 


would-be suicide 
week. An unknown 
himself into the sea and although a 
crowd gathered, no one attempted to 
rescue him until Miss Kubelik, who was 
fully dressed, ran out into the water and 
finally reached him by swimming just 
as he was about to sink for the third 
time. She swam back to shore with the 
unconscious man and as soon as he had 
been revived, assisted in carrying him 
to her father’s villa. The man said he 
had attempted to destroy himself be- 
cause he had been out of work for a 
long period. Mr. Kubelik has taken him 
into his emovloy. 


Under’ the 
Sattner’s 


Nov. l. — 
Bajuk, Hugolin 
Slovene Cantata, “‘Assumptio Beatae 
Mariae Virginis” was recently given. 
The work, which is scored for soloists, 
chorus and orchestra, made a fine im- 
pression in spite of a somewhat ragged 
performance. 


LIOUBLIANA, 
baton of M. 


Paris, Nov. 3.—The Concerts Col- 
onne, under the baton of Gabriel Pierné, 
opened their season at the Théatre du 
Chatelet on Saturday, Oct. 20. There 
will be twenty-four open rehearsals on 
Saturday mornings and the usual Satur- 
day and Sunday concerts. 

MuNICcH, Nov. 1.—Hans Pfitzner’s 
new song cycle, “Old-time Airs,’ with 
piano accompaniment, will be sung for 
the first time in a cencert to be given 
here this month. The cycle is based upon 
eight poems by Gottfried Keller, and is 
dedicated to Maria Ivogiin and Karl Erb. 





AMSTERDAM, Nov. 2.—The first per- 
formance in Holland of Hans Pfitzner’s 
new Piano Concerto was given by the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra under Bruno 
Walter, guest conductor, with Walter 
Gieseking as soloist, on Oct. 11. 





ROTTERDAM, Oct. *27.—Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio” was recently given an admir- 
able performance here with artists from 
the Wiesbaden Opera including Mmes. 
Miiller-Rudolph and Miiller-Reichel and 
Messrs. Streib, Scherer, Roth and Aben- 
droth. 





All the material in MUSICAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


Hears First Performance of 


Pietro’s “Magia” 


Rome 


RoME, Oct. 28.—A new opera of de- 
cided interest both account of an 
amusing story and excellent music, is 
Pio di Pietro’s “Magia,” which recently 
had its world-premiére at the Nazionale. 
The libretto Giuseppe Soldini, is 
taken from Seventeenth Century 
French story whose full title is: “A 
young soldier dallies with the wife of 
« merchant under the pretext of being 
a magician.” The plot of the opera is 
laid in Venice in 1797, and the leading 
characters are Morisina, the wife; Pan- 
dolfo, the husband, and the Huzzar, all 
admirably acted and sung by Mme. Ber- 
tolasi, Mr. Sabbi and Mr. Di Cola re- 
spectively. Mr. Zuccani, who conducted 
the performance, brought out admirably 
all the beauties of the score. 


on 


’ 


by 
an 


HAVRE, Nov. 1.—A Ukrainian Chorus, 
under the leadership of Mr. Kirisht- 
chenko, recently gave a concert in the 
Grand Théatre here before a large audi- 
ence. The singing of the chorus was ex- 
cellent in every respect and earned much 
applause. 


“Beggar's Opera” to End Run 
in London 


ONDON, Nov. 3.—‘“The Beg- 
gar’s Opera” is about to close 


its run after having held the 
boards at the Lyric Theater, 
Hammersmith, for nearly three 


and a half years. The opera was 
revived on June 6, 1920, and only 
two other dramatic works have 
exceeded its number of perform- 
ances in the history of the London 
stage. These are “Chu Chin 
Chow,” which ran for 2238 times, 
and “Charley’s Aunt,” which ran 
for 1466 times. The work, curi- 
ously enough at its first production 
in 1728, established a record for 
that time, of sixty-two successive 
performances! In the present 
production, Frederick Ranalow 
has appeared as Macheath, missing 
only a few performances, and 
Sylvia Nelis has been Polly for the 
greater part of the run. Violet 
Maraquesita, Elsie French and 
Frederick Davis, have all appeared 
practically throughout. 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 17, 1923 


RECORD OPERA SEASON LAUNCHED 


PERA-LOVERS, parched after the long summer 
drought, hailed with joy and relief the re- 
opening last week of America’s two great operatic 
institutions. The Metropolitan, beginning its 
season a week earlier than usual, entered upon its 
forty-first year with a characteristically brilliant 
performance of Massenet’s “Thais.” In Chicago 
the Civic Opera Company inaugurated its thirteenth 
season with Moussorgsky’s masterpiece, “Boris 
Godounoff,” with Chaliapin enacting his celebrated 
role. 

For devotees of the lyric drama this should be 
a winter of content. The prospects held out are 
of the brightest. Mr. Gatti-Casazza has planned 
his sixteenth year as marshal of New York’s great 
organization with a shrewd eye to variety, while 
the augmented season should allay any fears on the 
score of quantity. Wagnerites will rejoice over 
the revivals of “Die Meistersinger” and “Siegfried,” 
the first of which came in the opening week’s sched- 
ule. It is overlong since these master-works have 
been witnessed on Broadway, and their restoration 
is thrice welcome. Another interesting German 
revival announced is that of Weber’s “Der Frei- 
schiitz.” We are to hear again the fantastic phrases 
of “Le Coq d’Or,” and, to round out the list of 
revivals, Mascagni’s “L’Amico Fritz,’ Giordano’s 
“Fedora” and Flotow’s “Martha.” There will be 
two novelties in French, Laparra’s “La Habafera’”’ 
and Massenet’s “Le Roi de Lahore,’ and one new 
Italian work, “I Compagnacci,” by Primo Riccitelli. 
Among the thirteen new singers on the Metropoli- 
tan’s roster it is gratifying to note five Americans 
—Merle Alcock, Nanette Guilford, Louise Hunter, 
Phradie Wells and Lawrence Tibbett. 

Like the Metropolitan, the Chicago opera season 
will this year be longer than its predecessors. The 
eleven-and-a-half-week period will include as “novel- 
ty” Meyerbeer’s “L’Africana,” and as revival Mas- 











senent’s “Cléopatre.”” An American work, Theodore 
Stearns’ “The Snow Bird,” has been retained in 
the répertoire. An important artist-acquisition by 
the Chicagoans this season is the Belgian tenor, 
Fernand Ansseau, whose début was effected last 
Saturday. 

The coming of the Wagnerian Opera Company 
next month will add another and heavy chapter to 
the volume on New York’s operatic events. All 
manner of good things are promised by the German 
organization. Foremost in interest is the first visit 
to this country of Siegfried Wagner, who will lead 
the company in his own opera, “Der Barenhiauter.” 
Great interest centers also in the Mozart series, 
which will be conducted by Josef Stransky, and in 
the promised revival or “Rienzi.” In brief, opera- 
lovers have every reason to give thanks for a season 
which for interest and abundance has no equal in 
the country’s annals. 


ST. LOUIS RESPONDS 


T. LOUIS appreciates its orchestra. This fact 
is manifest in the immediate response to the 
appeal for subscriptions. In a week’s campaign, 
conducted by the Symphony Society, a sum of more 
than $300,000 was pledged, and the enthusiastic 
team-workers went on with renewed vigor toward 
the goal of $500,000, the estimated amount to in- 
sure the activities of the orchestra for three years. 
The results, in the first week, surpassed all ex- 
pectations, and they are exceedingly gratifying in- 
asmuch as they indicate a wide acceptance of the 
orchestra’s importance as a cultural force and civic 
asset. Also, this success is a tribute to the ability 
of the leader, Rudolph Ganz. The burden, hereto- 
fore borne by comparatively few, has now been 
shifted to a fairly strong battalion of music-lovers, 
and this means that the symphony gains not merely 
the guarantee of dollars, but the more earnest and 
energetic support of the many who have come for- 
ward to accept a personal share in its affairs. 

Such a division of responsibility is always bene- 
ficial, as it is invariably followed by a more wide- 
spread interest in the institution concerned. Often 
an apathetic and occasional patron becomes an ac- 
tive supporter, eager to exert his influence in favor 
of the orchestra whenever the opportunity occurs. 
In the operatic field we have recently seen the 
reorganization of the Chicago Company on the basis 
of a divided guarantee, and the first year’s activity 
under the new régime, to say nothing of the an- 
nouncements for the current season, gave proof of 
a new vitality, for all that the company was passing 
through a more or less transitionary phase. 

St. Louis has always conceded a high place to 
the orchestra among the city’s institutions, a fact 
which received adequate recognition from the mayor, 
Henry W. Kiel, in a proclamation issued during 
the campaign. “The value of the orchestra to St. 
Louis is unquestioned,” said the mayoral docu- 
ment. “It is one of our great educational institu- 
tions. It takes rank with the leading orchestras 
of the country and gives our city a prestige and 
standing in the musical world second to none.” 

The St. Louis Symphony Society is to be con- 
gratulated on the success of its campaign. Apart 
from the financial results, the effort has stimulated 
interest in the doings of the orchestra, since the 
heaviest seat sale in the history of the organization 
is reported. 


MODERNS HONORED AND SUNG 


USIC’S ultra-moderns would seem to be making 
converts to their cause in New York at a rate 
which should content even their most passionate 
followers. This is indicated by Walter Damrosch’s 
repetition, within a brief period, of Stravinsky’s 
astonishing symphonic nursery tale, ‘“‘Le Chant du 
Rossignol.” 

This strangely woven tonal tapestry, compounded 
of the most extraordinary elements and full of 
curious devices of instrumentation, was introduced 
by the leader of the New York Symphony at the 
orchestra’s opening pair of concerts this season. 
It was warmly liked, and in less than ten days the 
score, which is among the last words thus far 
spoken in musical modernity, was repeated “by 
general request” at an afternoon concert. New 
Yorkers appear to be regarding the musical party 
of the left with ever-increasing tolerance, not to 
say affection. 

It is comforting to reflect that, whatever the 
current outlook or tendency, the giant figures of the 
past can lose nothing of their force and majesty. 
Time has built a foundation under them that will 
endure. 

















Baritone and Composer of “Jazz” Hold Debate on Musi: 


By the rather earnest expression on the face oi 
William Simmons, baritone (left), one is tempted t 
conclude that he is urging the claims of the classi 
musical muse in.a conversation with George Gershwin, 
composer. The latter artist recently appeared in re 
cital with Eva Gauthier, soprano, playing the accom 
paniment for a group of jazz numbers which included 
several of his own works. 

Kingston—During the recent American visit of 
David Lloyd George, a countryman who has achieve 
note in the musical world was presented to him. Mor 
gan Kingston, tenor of the Metropolitan, who is oi 
Welsh ancestry, was invited to sing one of the famous 
statesman’s favorite songs, the stirring “March of th 
Men of Harlech,” at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Nov. 2, on the occasion of Mr. Lloyd George’s “fare- 
well” speech. 

Milligan—The recent publication of Harold Vincent 
Milligan’s “Pioneer American Composers” brought ai 
extended review of its contents by Irving Schwerke in 
the Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune. “Research 
work has at last been seriously undertaken in America,” 
said the writer, “and what remains of the early musi 
is now practically assured preservation.” He expressed 
a hope that programs by American singers in Europ: 
will include some of this music. 

Schnitzer—Innovations in costume are not unknow 
among feminine recitalists in the concert halls of the 
United States, but Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, cre- 
ated what is described by eye-witnesses as a “furore,” 
when she appeared as soloist with the Budapest Phil- 
harmonic last month, wearing a Dutch cap of black 
velvet and lace. United States Ambassador Brentano 
and his wife, and Mr. Wilson, American Consul in Buda- 
pest, were among the auditors. 

Maier—A thrilling race to reach a destination in time 
for an appointed concert was recently engaged in by 
Guy Maier, pianist, who with Lois Maier was sched- 
uled to give a recital at Summit, N. J., on the afternoon 
of Nov. 1. The boat on which they were returning from 
abroad was delayed two days and docked only at noon 
on the day of the recital. It was necessary to travel 
hurriedly to Summit by the earliest train, and even 
then the arrival in time was by the merest margin. 

Garden—When Mary Garden recently made a speech 
at a dinner on the Pacific Coast, in which she was re- 
ported to have said that she might marry in the next 
year, the pronouncement did not fall on deaf ears. 
Printed broadcast, it speedily brought a number of pro- 
posals from ranchmen and others. The singer said 
recently in a concert visit to Shreveport, La., that the 
whole matter was started as a “jest,” and that she was 
the victim of a plot hatched by newspaper reporters. 

Lehar-Lewis—Franz Lehar, composer of many pop- 
ular operettas, is contemplating writing a new work 
with a principal feminine part suitable for Mary 
Lewis, the American singer, according to a copy- 
righted dispatch to the New York Herald. Miss Lewis, 
who recently made her début at the Vienna Opera after 
a career in musical comedy in the United States, is 
studying the part of Thais, and will make a series of 
appearances at the Monte Carlo Opera this winter. 

Hackett—Charles Hackett celebrated his departure 
for Chicago to appear during the opening performances 
of the Chicago Civic Opera season by becoming the 
proud father of a baby girl. This is Mr. and Mrs. 
Hackett’s second daughter, and the tenor says that he 
is not sure that some of the operatic sopranos are not 
beginning to become uneasy over the prospects of seri- 
ous competition! In any event he believes from evi- 
dence so far obtainable that one of his daughters wil! 
be a mezzo-soprano and the other a coloratura. 

Thomas—When Edna Thomas, mezzo-contralto singe} 
of Creole songs, began her recent London engagement 
at the Coliseum in London, a bouquet of planted 
chrysanthemums was prepared for presentation by he! 
admirers on the occasion of her “farewell” recital 
Miss Thomas’ original engagement was for one week, 
but her songs of Louisiana so pleased London auditors 
that she remained two months, and the bouquet when 
presented had reached the exorbitant height of five feet! 

Goossens—The réle of lecturer will shortly be added 
to Eugene Goossens’ vocations as composer and con- 
ductor, when the overseas leader gives a talk on the 
modern English music in the series arranged by the 
Schola Cantorum. Mr. Goossens, who has made Roches- 
ter his headquarters and has whipped the new Philhar- 
monic of that community into notable shape, is know! 
in his own country as an eloquent defender, both by his 
works and his writings, of the school of younger musi- 
cal creators in Britain. 
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Toledan Straddles Pegasus; or the Lilt of an Ohio Laureate 





our morning mail the 

















there were Two Gems. 


Of course we cannot be expected ac- 


tually to pronounce our benediction upon 
jazz. That would never do, even for a 
more or less exuberant columnist. We 
fear the might—and also the main—of 
the Purists Who Would Banish the 
Whitemanesque Ilk. We_ shuddered, 
therefore, when we realized that we were 
gazing upon specimens of that diabolic 
product. 

The first lyric is dedicated to the Great 
Outdoors. It is a panegyric to the 
‘“Posam-hunting Blues,” written, we are 
constrained to believe, in the new rhyme- 
less, meterless forms: 


Posam hunting blues. 
My old hunting ride. 
I wake up this morning 
Feeling awful homely. 
’Way down in Alabama 
Among the rest of the fam’ly. 
I got the blues, I got those 
Posam hunting blues. 
So here I often think of 
My two hunting dogs. 
Rattle and Spince, the 
Two lead houn’s that round 
The game up the trees. 
Blues, I have those 
Posam hunting blues! 

* * * 


E are not intrepid enough to quote 

from the second piece, lest we be 
numbered among the I. W. W. It is 
evidently a product of the poet’s Second 
Period and ponders the moot question of 
whether to labor or not—with some side- 
swipes at a materialistic world. It is 
entitled “On the Job” and points out the 
consummate irony of a nation which has 
adopted the motto, “In God We Trust,” 
yet totes the dinner-pail docilely. . 

« * * 


A Tale of Two Rolls 


Mrs. R———— used to keep $40 rolled 
up in a pianola record of “Mother 


E were not prepared for a communication that awaited us in 


other day. We sniffed the envelope 


tentatively, but no! there was clearly no currency within. 
Instead there loomed a pencilled MS. 
confused us with a Song Shark?” we thereupon queried. 
before us we espied what was indubitably a gem of folk-song 
—that melodic murmur arising straight from the soul of a people. 


“Can someone have 
For 


In fact, 





Machree” until last Sunday, when she 
went out on Long Island for the day. 
When she got back to her home, the roll 
lay in tatters on the floor and the money 
was gone. New York Tribune. 


But when she got there, 
The pianola was bare, 
And of kale the poor woman had none! 


The harp that once through Harlem’s 
halls 
Did joyous paean toll 
Will never stir the cobwebs now: 
Its owner’s lost her roll! 
on ~ * 


Misplaced 


HE sermon was good, but I didn’t 

think much of the choir.” 

“The soprano was a beauty.” 

“Mebbe so, mebbe so; but the place for 
a pretty woman who can’t sing but who 
goes through the motions is in a musical 
comedy.” A. T. M. 


a: €& & 


PRESS AGENT erred sadly when 

he indited the following lines anent 
a singer who fulfilled the double avoca- 
tion of vocalist and waiter: “Of an after- 
noon his name appears in capital letters 
on a recital program which includes the 
works of Handel, Mozart, Tannhauser 


or Brahms.” 
ok * ok 


Danny, This Won’t Do! 


E have heard of the corn-flakes that 

put the breakfast table on the map 
and the fudge that made Greenwich Vil- 
lage notorious, but a statement in a con- 
cert report from Iowa causes us to main- 
tain an Awed Silence. Referring to the 
works that appeared on the program of 
an industrious vocalist, a local scribe 
lists ‘Danny Deever” as “The Song That 
Made Walter Damrosch Famous!” 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 





Duet and Two-Piano Work 


Question Box Editor: 
Are duet and two-piano pieces of 
especial advantage to the student? 
C.J. 
Dubuque, Iowa, Nov. 8, 1923. 


It has been said that duets are fun 
for the performer but deadly to the 
listener. They are good to familiarize 
students with symphonies and orchestral 
works, but their advantage to the pian- 
ist is open to question. Two-piano work, 
however, is exceedingly valuable to de- 
velop ability as an ensemble player. 

> 9 9 


The “Carnaval des Animaux’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Why did Saint-Saéns not permit his 
“Carnaval des Animaux” to be played 
during his lifetime? A. G. 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 6, 1923. 

So far as we know, Saint-Saéns never 
made any public statement of his reasons 
but he probably realized that while the 
suite was a clever piece of musical 
humor it was musically weak and would 
add nothing to his reputation, with the 
exception of “The Swan” which he did 
permit to be given. 

7 9 9 


Story of ““Madama Butterfly” 
Question Box Editor: 
Can you give me the authentic source 
of the story of “Madama Butterfly?” 
, 2 
Richmond, Ind., Nov. 10, 1923. 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. 
AMERICA Will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


second. 





MUSICAL 
Matters 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 





If you mean the operatic version, it 
was taken from the play written by 
David Belasco after a story of the same 
name by John Luther Long. It is said 
that Mr. Long had never been in Japan 
when he wrote the story, but that he 
founded it on a story told to him in a 
letter from his sister in Japan. 

ae ee 


Program Music 
Question Box Editor: 


Will you please define “program 
music” for me? 
Hanover, Pa., Nov. 11, 1923. 


Program music is music which re- 
quires a descriptive program in order to 
follow it properly. It is usually com- 
posed after some descriptive or contem- 
plative work and the term is in contra- 
distinction to “absolute music.” The 
Strauss tone-poems are excellent ex- 
amples of the former and the Beethoven 
symphonies of the latter. 

, Ss 


International Pitch 


Question Box Editor: 
Just what is “international” pitch? 
“CURIOUS.” 

Little Rock, Ark., Nov. 10, 1923. 

The standard of pitch adopted at the 
international congress at Vienna in Nov. 
1887, by which the pitch of one-line A 
was fixed at 435 double vibrations per 
Previous to this there had been 


several different standards, thereby caus- 
ing much confusion. 
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The Concerto 


Question Box Editor: 

How does a concerto differ from a 
symphony as far as its form is con- 
cerned? Ss. S. 

Topeka, Kan., Nov. 9, 1923. 

There is no real difference in the form 
and both are in what is called “sonata 
form.” The only difference is that a 
symphony is written for the orchestra 
alone and the concerto for solo instru- 
ment with accompaniment of orchestra. 


. = 4 


Debussy’s ‘‘Saint Sebastian”’ 


Question Box Editor: 
“A” says that the performance of De- 
bussy’s “Le Martyre de Saint Sebastian” 


at the Boston Opera House in 1912, was 


the world premiére of the work and 
that Paris did not hear it until 1914. 
“B” says this is unlikely. Will you 
decide? G. B. N. 


Boston, Nov. 11, 1923. 

“B” is right. The work was origi- 
nally given at the Thédtre du Chatelet, 
Paris, May 22, 1911. Jt was revived at 
the Paris Opéra in 1914. 

: is dae 


Americans at the Metropolitan 
Question Box Editor: 
What proportion of the singers at the 
Metropolitan are of American birth? 
D. &. T. 
New York City, Nov. 12, 1923. 
About one-third. 
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American U/IC1O Mildred Dilling if 











ILDRED DILLING, harpist, was 
born in Marion, Ind., and received 

her general education in the _ public 
schools there. She 


began the study of 
piano at the age 
of six with Sam- 
uel H. Nussbaum 
and continued un- 
til her twelfth 
year, when her 
family moved to 
Indianapolis. Here 
she went to school 
at Knickerbocker 
Hall where she 
graduated. From 
her twelfth year 
she devoted her 
studies entirely to 
‘the harp, taking 
lessons with Louise 
Schellschmidt-Koehne. She made _ her 
first appearance as a harpist the follow- 
ing year, and in 1911 gave an entire 
harp recital. In September, 1911, Miss 
Dilling moved to New York and was 
engaged as harpist at the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, which position she has 





Mildred Dilling 


held ever since. She also gave numer- 
ous recitals alone and with other artists 
in and around New York, and in 1913 
went to Europe and studied in Paris 
with Henriette Renié for a year, return- 
ing to America in 1914 on account of the 
war. She taught and played in New 
York, and, in 1915, made a tour to the 
Pacific Coast. In 1919 Miss Dilling went 
to Europe again, spending five months 
there, and she has since followed this 
practice every year, conducting a sum- 
mer class in Paris and at Etretat on the 
English Channel. Miss Dilling made her 
first appearance in Paris at the Salle 
Erard May 31, 1921, and played at the 
Trocadéro the following month and at 
the Salle Gaveau and in numerous pri- 
vate recitals with Yvette Guilbert. In 
June, 1921, she made her first appear- 
ance in London in recital in Wigmore 
Hall. Miss Dilling has been heard in 
concert and recital in every State of the 
Union and has appeared in concert with 
Yvette Guilbert, Anna Case, Alma 
Gluck, Frances Alda, Frieda Hempel 
and many other prominent singers. She 
makes her home in New York and di- 
vides her time between teaching and 
concert appearances. 
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WAGNEK’S GLORIES 
SHINE IN BALTIMORE 


Stokowski Opens Orchestral 
Series—John Charles 
Thomas Welcomed 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 10.—When Leopold 
Stokowski conducted the Wagner pro- 
gram given by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra at the first concert of the local series 
on Wednesday evening, Nov. 7, a record 
audience found much to appreciate. The 
Bayreuth master’s works were read with 
a sympathetic sincerity, and after each 
number the applause was demonstrative. 
The “March of Homage,” the Prelude 
to Act III of “Tristan,” and excerpts 
from the “Ring” scores appealed strong- 
ly by their emotional content. 

The benefit concert under the auspices 
of the Maryland University Hospital, 
presented last night at the Lyric, with 
the Albaugh Concert Bureau managing, 
became a notable event of interest to 
the local public because of the appear- 
ance of John Charles Thomas, the former 
Baltimorean who has risen to artistic 
prominence. Mr. Thomas sings with 
ease and broad suavity of style. This 
breadth of delivery was apparent in the 
old arias of Gluck, Scarlatti and Le- 


grenzi. An opulent flow of tone and 
reposeful manner were characteristic 
qualities of the German group of 


Strauss, Wolf and Brahms. With French 
songs, the singer contrasted sombre and 
light effects. But it was in the English 
group that the baritone seemed most im- 
pressive, and to this group several en- 
cores were apvended. The Sonnet by 
William Janushek, the accompanist, was 
roundly applauded. 

The London String Quartet—James 
Levey, first violin; Thomas W. Petre, 
second violin; H. Waldo Warner, viola, 
and C. Warwick-Evans, ’cello—played at 
the Peabody Conservatory at the third 
recital of its series on Friday afternoon, 
Nov. 9. The large audience warmly 





acclaimed the Londoners, who 
sented a Beethoven Quartet, one of the 
Op. 18 group, Mr. Warner’s “Pixy-Ring” 
Suite, and a Borodin Quartet. The 
genuine appeal that the fine old Bee- 
thoven score exerts was made manifest 
by the hushed attention. The novel 
pieces by Mr. Warner were given an 
instant welcome. The Borodin opus was 
rather a sweet morsel with sustained 
melodic flow. 

The first musicale of a series was 
given at the Knights of Columbus Home, 
Thursday evening, Nov. 8, by Marie 
Smith Duffy, soprano; Rose Marie 
Barry, pianist, and Agnes Zimmish, ac- 
companist. Mrs. Duffy sang arias from 
Handel and Ponchielli. The pianist 
played groups of Chopin. Both recital- 
ists appeared to advantage and had to 
give several extras. Miss Zimmish sup- 
plied musicianly accompaniments. 


WEEK IN MILWAUKEE 
BRINGS CELEBRITIES 


Stock Forces on Visit—De 
Pachmann and McCormack 


Give Recitals 
By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 10.—The Chicago 
Symphony opened its series of concerts 
in this city at the Pabst Theater on Nov. 
5, with the largest patronage it has 
ever had here, under the management 
of Margaret Rice. Every seat in the 
hall was oceupied. Under Frederick 
Stock’s leadership, Schubert’s Symphony 
in C was infused with fine contrasts, 
ranging from the mellow loveliness of 
the slow movement to the brilliant and 
vigorous Scherzo. The concert was also 
notable for the performance of Mr. 
Stock’s “Elegy.” Weber’s “Euryanthe”’ 
Overture and Sibelius’ “Finlandia” com- 
pleted the program. 

The Milwaukee Civic Orchestra, which 
gave the second of ten concerts at the 
Auditorium on Sunday, Nov. 4, revealed 
decided improvement in the ensemble 
since additional rehearsals were held. 
The audience also increased materially, 
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pre-indicating that the orchestra is gradu- 


ally taking its place as one of the city’s 
musical assets. William L. Jaffe, violin- 
ist and Rose Saskowska, soprano, were 
the soloists. Both gained much applause. 

Vladimir de Pachmann, pianist, was 
heard in Milwaukee on Nov. 2, under 
the management of Marion Andrews. 
His art is notable for revealing the 
superlative beauty and dashing rhythms 
of Chopin. His eccentricities merely 
served to exact greater attention and to 
arouse a fine feeling of cordiality which 
did much to enhance the appreciation of 
the program. A Mendelssohn number 
was given as an encore. 

John McCormack gave a recital before 
a packed house, at the Auditorium on 
Nov. 6. An audience estimated at fully 
5000 persons hailed the popular tenor 
with delight. Marion Andrews pre- 
sented the event. Folk-songs of Erin, 
German lieder inspired with fresh inter- 
est and charm, and songs by Sibelius, 
Elgar and other composers were sung 
by Mr. McCormack, and many extras 
had to be added. 

Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist, proved a ca- 
pable assisting artist and Edwin 
Schneider was an accompanist of high 
standard. 

Frieda Stoll, Milwaukee coloratura 
soprano, was given an ovation when she 
sang before a capacity audience in the 
La Crosse Theater at La Crosse, Wis. 


GOOSSENS’ FAREWELL 
EXCITES ROCHESTER 


His Last Concert Brings Dem- 
onstration — Hess and 


Hofmann in Recitals 
By Mary Ertz Will 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 10.—Eugene 
made his last appearance as 
conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra on Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 
7, when the orchestra played to a crowded 
house at the Eastman Theater. The 
program included two of Mr. Goossens’ 
compositions, “By the Tarn,” a short and 
charming bit with the sound of running 
water and summer breezes in it, and a 
“Sinfonietta” characterized by many very 
modern and unusual effects. Other or- 
chestral numbers were Svensden’s ‘‘Car- 
neval in Paris,” Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony, an “Elegie” by Palmgren, a 
very expressive number, and of added in- 
terest because the composer is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Eastman School 
of Music, and Grainger’s “Molly on the 
Shore,” which had to be repeated. The 
program closed with “Wotan’s Farewell” 
from Wagner’s “Walkiire,” which was 
impressively done, and had still greater 
effect as it was also Mr. Goossens’ fare- 
well to the Rochester audience. Mr. 
Goossens was recalled again and again 








Goossens 


before the audience would leave their 
seats. 
The soloists were from the operatic 


department of the Eastman School of 
Music—Olivia Martin, mezzo-soprano, 
who sang Santuzza’s aria from Mas- 
eagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and 
Clyde Miller, baritone, who sang “The 
Evening Star” from “Tannhiuser.” Both 
soloists sang well and were cordially 
greeted bv the audience. 

On Wednesday evening Josef Hofmann 
played to a big audience at the Eastman 
Theater, giving a splendid program that 
served to reveal all his pianistic powers 
and rousing much enthusiasm. On Tues- 
day evenine Myra Hess, English pianist, 
played in Kilbourn Hall, at the first of 
the Tuesday evening chamber music 
series given hy the Eastman School of 
Music. Miss Hess had delighted a Roches- 
ter audience last season and her re- 
engagement was a most welcome addition 
to the chamber music series. The audi- 
ence received the young pianist most 
warmly and demanded many encores. 

The opening recital of the season for 
the Tuesday Musicale, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, Nov. 6, at Kilbourn Hall, was given 
by guests of the club—Fanny Helner, 
pianist, of the Eastman School of Music 
faculty: David Cheskin, violinist, and 
Belle Sernoffsky at the piano for Mr. 
Cheskin. Miss Helner’s playing was 
clear, crisp and brilliant, yet sympa- 
thetic, in three Chopin numbers and a 
group of modern pieces, including an in- 
teresting Caprice-Burlesque by Gabrilo- 
witsch. Mr. Cheskin played with good 
tone and excellent technique. There was 
a good-sized and very cordial audience. 

A recital of compositions by Eugene 
Goossens was given in Kilbourn Hall on 
Friday evening, Nov. 9. The artists 


taking part were the Kilbourn Quartet, 
Vladimir Resnikoff, first violin of the 
Quartet, in the solo violin numbers, Mr. 
Goossens himself taking the piano part 
in the quintet, and Mary Silveria of the 
operatic department of the Eastman 
School of Music singing the songs on the 
program. It was an invitation recital, 
and the audience was warmly expressive 
in its approval. 





Robert Imandt to Play 
Unfamiliar Numbers in 


First New York Recital 





Robert Imandt, Violinist 


Robert Imandt, French violinist, has 
chosen a program out of the ordinary for 
his New York recital in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 1. Besides works 
by Eccles, Friedemann Bach, a Franck 
Scnata and Chausson’s Poeme, which he 
will play with piano and organ accom- 
paniment, Mr. Imandt will play Szyman- 
owski’s “Mythes,” which has been heard 
only seldom in this country. There will 
also be a “Fishermen’s Song of Brit- 
tany” by Bourgault-Ducoudray, and two 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, arranged by 
Joachim, which Mr. Imandt studied with 
that master a year before he died. Mr. 
Imandt has the distinction of being 
Joachim’s last pupil, and was accepted 


by him after he had given up active 
teaching. Mr. Imandt went to Berlin to 
study with him when he was eleven 


years old, and after a two-hour inter- 
view, during which he played five con- 
certos, Joachim not only accepted him as 
a favorite pupil, but took him into his 
home as a member of his household-and 
taught him until his death. When four- 
teen years old, Mr. Imandt entered the 
Paris Conservacory and at seventeen, 
won the first prize in violin. With the 
exception of six years’ service in the 
war, he has devoted all his time to the 
violin, and has been acclaimed in the 
music centers of Europe, as well as in 
Chicago and other cities of the Middle 
West. He is under the management 
of the L. D. Bogue Concert Bureau. 


American-National Orchestra Is Incor- 


porated 

Incorporation papers have just been 
filed for the new American-National 
Orchestra, said to be the only symphony 
in America which is composed entirely 
of American-born professional musi- 
cians and conducted by an American- 
born conductor. The officers of the new 
organization are Benjamin Prince, pres- 
ident; Mrs. Wallace P. Cahoe, 
president, and Mr. Paul Hyde Bonner, 
treasurer. The list of directors includes 
Mrs. Robert C. Black, Mrs. George W. 
Perkins, Emily S. Perkins, Thomas 
Leeming, Mrs. Benjamin Prince, Gordon 
Sarre and C. Albert Schwab. The con- 
ductor of the American-National Or- 
chestra, as previously announced, will be 
Howard Barlow, who is conductor of the 
Beethoven Society of New York and 
other organizations. The idea for the 
new orchestra originated with him, and 
last spring he gave an experimental con- 
cert in Town Hall. During the first sea- 
son the orchestra will give four concerts 
in New York. The dates are Dec. 5, 
March 12, April 2 and April 23. Al 
concerts will be given in Aeolian Hall. 
A rule at these concerts will be that at 
least one native composer will be in- 
cluded on each program and all soloists 
will be of American birth. 
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| MILWAUKEE PLANS A 
GREAT MUSIC WEEK 


‘ivic Music Association Takes 
Up Project—Friends Honor 
C. W. Dodge—Elman Heard 


By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 10.—At a meeting of 
» Civie Music Association, held at the 
rt Institute on Oct. 27, plans for mak- 
» Music :Week in Milwaukee a big suc- 
ss next May were outlined by Adeline 
7. Ricker, chairman of the active musi- 
ans’ division of the Association. 

The program for Music Week, she 
id, should begin on Sunday with spe- 
i] music in all the churches. On Mon- 
day the plans call for band parades 
‘hroughout the city, and there are to ke 
ily organ recitals in downtown places, 
afternoon community “sings” in the 


' Auditorium for children, concerts by lo- 


performers-and an artists’ concert 


' arranged by Milwaukee managers, for 


which only a small admission fee is to be 
charged. Concerts by a chorus of many 
nationalities are also planned. 

Miss Ricker announced that the use of 
the eapacious Auditorium for the week 
of May 4 to 10 has been assured. 

The first practical step on the part of 
the Civic Music Association will be to 
appoint a committee on general arrange- 
ments with representatives from leading 
social, industrial, business and musical 
organizations, after which special com- 
mittees will be appointed, each to take 
charge of some specific part of the work 
to be done. 

Miss Ricker, in urging the project, de- 
clared Music Week to be a most demu 
cratic institution which enlists thousands 
of people who have heretofore consid- 
ered themselves barred from the enjoy- 
ment of and participation in good music. 

After the discussion of the Music 
Week plans, a musical program was 
given by Verna Lean, vocalist, and the 
Brahms Quartet, composed of William L. 


Jaffe, violin; Marie Schrupp, viola; 
J. Erich Schmaal, piano, and Alois 
Smerz, ’cello. 

A recent interesting incident was 
a piano program given by Charles 
W. Dodge to celebrate his seventy- 
fifth birthday anniversary before 1000 
of his friends in St. John’s Cathe- 
dral Auditorium. Mr. Dodge, despite his 
years, is as vigorous as a youth. Al- 
though he devotes his time to teaching 
piano and playing accompaniments, he 
found time to memorize a long, arduous 
program which included Bach’s Chro- 
matic Fantasy and Fugue, Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 27, No. 1; Brahms’ Capric- 
cio in B Minor, Schubert-Liszt’s “Am 
Meer,”’ Dohnanyi’s Capriccio in F Minor. 
Liapounoff’s Berceuse, the Strauss-Tau- 
sig “Mann Lebt Nur Einmal” and Cho- 
pin’s Concerto in E Minor, with a quintet 
accompaniment of strings. For thirty 
years Mr. Dodge has been organist and 
choir director of Calvary Presbyterian 
Church and a big celebration was held in 
his honor. He has also been accompanist 
for the Arion Musical Club for muvre 
than two decades. He is now a member 
of the faculty of the Marquette Con- 
servatory of Music. 

Mischa Elman, violinist, charmed a 
large audience at the Pabst Theater on 
Oct. 28, when he played under the man- 
agement of Margaret Rice. In Bruch’s 
D Minor Concerto and Spalding’s “Etch- 
ings” Elman displayed great beauty of 
tone, exceptionally clean phrasing and 
warmth in interpretation. He is the 
same sincere artist as of yore with added 
breadth and maturity and depth of in- 
sight. Other standard violin numbers 
and numerous encores completed his pro- 
gram. 





Among recent engagements of Norman 
Johnston, baritone, were two in his home 
city, Duluth, Minn., where he gave a 
recital before the members of the Mati- 
née Musicale and appeared later in a 
joint recital with Anna _ Burmeister, 
soprano. 


Allen McQuhae, tenor, will sing in 
Marietta, Ohio, on Nov. 19, and in St. 
Louis on Nov. 27. 














“America 5 Fars Gift of Art to the World” 


Rr 


From an address by W. J. Henderson, 
Dean of New York Music Critics 
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“Since Liszt's day pianos and pianists have grown much, | 
The resources of piano technic are now immensely beyond ae 
Liszt’s conceptions. His transcendental studies. ate no | 
longer transcendental. Men of our own time have stood — 





upon them and reached their fingers towards the stars. 
And all that these wizards of the keyboard have 
wrought and all that their successors may dis 
rest upon the superb stringing of. the 1oden 
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Jencie 


Callaway-John 


Soprano 
IN 


SONG RECITAL 


Aeolian Hall 
Wed. Evening 


Nov. 21, 1923 
At 8:15 o’clock 





pad 
RICHARD HAGEMAN 
at the plano ne Photo by Mishkin 
PROGRAM 
I Co os re Schubert 
(dq) Gretchen am Spinnrade. .. Schubert 


(a) Porgi, amor (Le nozze di Figaro).. Mozart : 
(e) Rastlose Liebe ...... .. Schubert 


(b) Vedrai, carino (Don Giovanni)... .Mozart 
(c) L’udir talvolta ....... : ; .. Respighi IV 
id ar j rye . 
ed page rela . Seepage . I (a) To Helen (Edgar Allen Poe), 
1 milieu du jar« Peres oe -+». hespigni Charles Loeffler 
II (b) If You Wou!d Have It So (Tagore), 
(a) L’invitation au voyage............Dupare Henry Hadley 


(c) At the Time of Parting (Tagore), 


ar re Per ee re ee Bruneau 
(c) D’Anne qui me jecta de la neige Ravel : Henry Hadley 
(d) Viens aurore .... cvosseklt. Wr a. Ba (d) When Daffodils Begin to Peer (Shake 
’ GS). 015:6 WE S.0es ¥. 1s Oe Frederick Ayres 
Ill (e) Negro Spiritual Jencie Callaway-John 
(a) Mein Auge : ; tree Strauss (f) Evening Richard Hageman 
(b) Schleehtes Wetter ; ; ie eecs SUrmuUee (zg) Animal Crackers Richard Hageman 


THE NEW MANAGERIAL AGREEMENT ELIMINATES PASSES 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, Ine. 


FISK BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 

















META SCHUMANN 


| Composer - Coach 














Season 1923-1924 
Accompanist for 


Dusolina Giannini 


Press Comments 
With Elena Gerhardt 


“Meta Schumann at the piano was the most compelling accompanist we have 
These two artists presented the only song recital which I heard 
again.” —Pittsburgh “Post,” 











heard in years. 
lately, where I wanted to say, Please do it all over 


December 16, 1922 


“The inspiration that a fine accompanist affords, and it must be incalculable, 

was given to the soloist by Meta Schumann, under whose soft-finge red, firm touch 

those lovely phras ses written for piano by the great masters of song stood out in 
beautiful clarity.”—-Indianapolis “News,” November 20, 1922. 


With Felix Salmond 


“Mr. Salmond had the good fortune to have associated with him Meta 
Schumann, a young pianist, with a fine singing tone and sound, crisp execution. 
Together they gave a memorable interpretation of a hauntingly beautiful work, 
the Brahms’ Sonata for piano and ’cello, opus 99.”"-—-Toronto “Saturday Night.” 





Meta Schumann will cooperate with singers and instrumentalists in 
arranging, coaching and playing their programs, thereby creating an 
understanding between artist and accompanist. This alone will pro- 
duce a true ensemble. 

Special attention to Old English Classics, Oratorios and German 
Lieder. 


Studio: 209 West 70th Street, New York City Endicott 7831 
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Week's Programs Run Gamut from Bach to Stravinsky 
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F the New York music 
season as a whole main- 
tains the plane of in- 
terest reached during 
these first weeks, good 
times are ahead for au- 
diences who relish something more 
than the cut-and-dried. The week 
just past was, of course, richest in 
recital events and débuts—perhaps an 
infallible sign of a healthy condition 
in the world of music—but it included 
a few concerts and programs quite out 
of the beaten track. Two organiza- 
tions brought forward unique pro- 
grams for their opening concerts, the 
Friends of Music devoting an after- 
noon to Bach, and the League of Com- 
posers giving an intensely interesting 
concert of new music by contempo- 
rary composers. For the rest, the 
week was given over mainly to recital 
events and included, among a fairly 
lengthy list of young and unfamiliar 
artists, the names of three well-known 
pianists, Leginska, Ney and Hutche- 
son. 





A Masterly New Quintet 


Devotées of modern music had their 
hour of joy at the Klaw Theater last 
Sunday evening, when the League of 
Composers gave its inaugural concert of 
the season. Whatever one’s preferences 
ir the matter of music and the manner 
of its creation, there can be no doubt 
that the Learue is accomplishing a work 
of genuine importance in bringing to a 
hearing contemporary music of uncon- 
ventional cast and idiom. Alone by its in- 
troduction of Ernest Bloch’s new Piano 
Quintet—the first item on Sunday’s pro- 
gram—the organization placed every 
lover of vital new music in its debt. 

Ernest Bloch is being shamefully 
neglected in New York these later days. 
Those who know the man and his music 
have felt the presence of a remarkable 
creative force; have felt a fierce heat 
and a power that will not be denied 
flowing through his scores. The Piano 
Quintet is the latest in a series of cham- 
ber music works, and it is written with 
all the familiar ardor and amazing tech- 
nical authority for which Mr. Bloch is 
distinguished. A superb performance by 
Harold Bauer and the Lenox Quartet 
revealed music richly expressive, of a 
harsh and bitter eloquence; music the 
child of a rare and—what is the word ?-— 
tropic imagination. Mr. Bloch has intro- 
duced, here and there throughout the 
score, quarter-tones, an effect which 
when properly realized made the music 
more deeply poignant. The interpreters 
were not, we felt, always successful in 
transmitting the composer’s intention in 
this detail. 

The Bloch quintet is music strangely 
suggestive and_ evocative. Like a 
Machen tale, it whispers of curious 
things—of a continent upon which life 
and civilization as we know them have 
not yet laid hands. Above all the score 
breathes forth an immense energy, de- 
notes a consuming and unflagging vital- 
ity. Yet there is left room for a fine 
and warm poesy, such as suffuses the 
Andante mistico. The finale is a mad 
dance, in which piano and strings wage 
furious war with darting rhythms and 
harmonies of a bitter and acrid savor. 
The work apparently made a profound 
impression upon the audience, which 
called the players to the platforms re- 
peatedly and gave the composer, who was 
in a box, a genuine ovation. 

In the past year the name of Arthur 
Bliss has come to have something of a 
familiar sound in this country. The 
young London composer, who is now 
on a visit here, led a chamber orchestra 
in a number of his songs, sung by Lillian 
Gustafson, soprano, last Sunday evening. 
Mr. Bliss evidently has a penchant for 
the lyrics of China, for several of his 
new works are settings of words by 
Li Po. Five brief pieces after that poet, 
called collectively “The Women of Yueh,” 
were given their premiére, and proved 
pleasant music of sensitiveness and a 
certain charm, delicately tinted, but of 
no real depth at any point. As much 
might be said of the same composer’s 
“Madam Noy,” only that work seemed 
sadly lacking in invention and power. 
Mr. Bliss’ famous “Rout” was performed 
later in the evening. This reviewer 
evrefers the setting for full orchestra, 





TEVOLNISATOOODOD ANNI EAE TTEL Tenenyeneayet 
but in any case can discern nothing in 
this music to justify the reputation it 
is said to enjoy in England. Its musical 
material is quite commonplace, and the 
whole affair, far from being daring or 
exploring new territory, is tame enough 
after a minute’s listening. Mr. Bliss 
conducted his own works, which were 
capitally sung by Miss Gustafson, and 
he was very cordially applauded, but not 
enough, one felt, to justify his repeti- 
tion of “Rout.” 
Three pieces for clarinet alone by 
Stravinsky were played with superb 
skill and polish by Sem Bellison. They 
are extraordinary essays, the second and 
third particularly. A cheerfully sardonic 
humor that is quite irresistible animates 
these curious little pieces. And the “style” 
is always that of a master, who being on 
the best of terms with his material can 
toy with it and yet do music no irrever- 
ence. Some humorless members of the 
audience, rendered numb by the name 
Stravinsky, tried to “shush” those of 
their neighbors who yielded to the in- 
fectious humor of this musical wag. 
Roussel’s Divertissement for piano and 
wood-wind, played by members of the 
Philharmonic and LeRoy Shields, pianist, 
brought a highly unusual and interest- 
ing program to a close. B. R. 


Give Program of Bach 


An audience that filled the Town Hall 
last Sunday afternoon paid such a 
tribute to Bach as should have gladdened 
the heart of his most inveterate admirer. 


The occasion was the first concert this 
season by the Society of the Friends of 
Music, and the program was devoted 
entirely to Bach. The Friends of Music 
are performing a great service to music 
in this country by presenting programs 
of this type. We can scarcely have too 
much Bach, and to hear those rarely 
given master-works, the cantatas, is 
nothing less than a high privilege. Bach 
wrote 202 of these scores so full of pure 
and fine music, but America is wholly 
unacquainted with the great majority of 
them. Under Artur Bodanzky’s baton, 
a small orchestra of Metropolitan players, 
the chorus of the Friends of Music and 
a group of soloists were heard in two 
of the cantatas. 


Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano, was the 
soloist in the opening cantata, the fifty- 
second, “Falsche Welt, dir trau ich nicht.” 
She sang her lines beautifully, with love- 
ly tone and a quite complete grasp of the 
style, and was very warmly applauded. 
The second item of the program was the 
Brandenburg Concerto, No. 5, in the 
Reger version. It was admirably played 
by a chamber orchestra and by Messrs. 
G. Sebastian, pianist, Pierre Henrotte, 
violinist, and Nicola Lancella, flautist. 
Mr. Sebastian received quite an ovation 
for the sterling manner in which he 
played the brilliant and taxing piano 
part. The program came to an end with 
Cantata No. 184, the joyful and serene 
“Erwunschtes Freudenlicht,” in which 
George Meader, tenor, had the most im- 
portant part—which he sang with fine 


understanding—and the remaining s 
ists were Mme. Rethberg, Marion Tel: 4 
contralto, and William Gustafson, ba; 
Mr. Bodanzky’s interpretations w: 
fully satisfying on every point, the li: 
being limned in careful but always 
teresting fashion. The chorus was < x. 
cellent. » BR. 


Concert Aids Musicians Abroad 


Several well-known artists participat ¢ 
in a benefit concert for needy musicia js 
of Central Europe, given under t i¢ 
auspices of the New York Branch Cent: ;| 
Committee in Carnegie Hall on Mond.y 
evening of last week. The Unit d 
Singers of New York and Brooklyn, Pa. 
Engleskirchen and Felix Jaeger, con- 
ductors, sang several numbers. George 
Ahl, composer and pianist, played a 
movement from his Piano Sonata in ( 
Minor. Maria Pos-Carloforti, soprano, 
sang a group of songs by Brahms and 
the “Alleluia” from Mozart’s “Exultate 
jubilate,” with Dr. Carl Riedel, assistant 
conductor of the Metropolitan, as accoin- 
panist. The melodious “Liebesszene” 
from Mr. Ahl’s “Phantasiestiicke” was 
played by a sextet including Hans Letz 
and Edward Bachmann, violinists; Wil- 
liam Schubert, viola; Leo Schultz, ’cello; 
E. L. Manoly, bass, and the composer at 
the piano. Carl Schlegel, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, sang a group of 
songs by Schubert, Strauss and Wolf, 
with Dr. Riedel at the piano. Max Bloch, 
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Beethoven Cycle Opened Impressively by Damrosch: 
Frank Bridge Conducts Premiere of His Own Poems” 


HUNT 


HHLUNATHTTA 





IVE orchestral programs 


in a week is a generous 
allotment, even as such 
matters are measured in 
New York. And when 
they include the begin- 
ning of a Beethoven Cycle, the repe- 
tition of a new score by Stravinsky, 
and the premiére of an English work 
under its composer’s baton, symphony 
lovers of all shades are apt to smile 
contentedly. The week, regarded from 
every angle, touched a high level of 
interest and executive excellence. 


























Program of Early Beethoven 


Grouped around a laurel-swathed bust 
of the master of Bonn, the New York 
Symphony began its Beethoven Cycle on 
Thursday afternoon of last week at Car- 
negie Hall. It is sixteen years since 
Walter Damrosch gave a similar chrono- 
logical cycle in New York, and today the 
same hand and brain joined again in 
honoring Music’s grand genius. The 
cycle and concert were impressively 
ushered in by solemn strains from the 
brass choir, after which was heard the 
First Symphony. A classic air sur- 
rounds Mr. Damrosch’s reading of this 
“immature” work—a work much greater 
than many commentators pretend. En- 
joyable as the performance proved as a 
whole, there were abrupt changes of 
tempo in the Allegro con brio and, at 
other times, a certain rigidity of pace, 
that did nothing to enhance its effective- 
ness. 

Josef Hofmann, the soloist, was sched- 
uled for the second number of the pro- 
gram, the Piano Concerto in G. The 
eminent pianist was delayed en route to 
the hall, and Mr. Damrosch switched the 
Second Symphony from third place to 
second on the program. It was finely 
played, with great purity of tone, 
rhvthmie energy and elegance of line. 

Mr. Hofmann’s performance of the 
great Fourth Concerto, a work bubbling 
over with beauty, was a distinguished 
one, flawless technically, serene and lofty 
in its conception. He was rewarded with 
the applause of a grateful audience. 

In a brief address Mr. Damrosch an- 
nounced an innovation planned for these 
Beethoven programs. The printed num- 
bers will consist of the most famous of 
the master’s works, but following the 
regular program, and “as a kind of 
bonne-bouche,” some choice scores which 
only rarely find their way into our con- 
cert rooms will be played. This postlude 
to the program—for which.a majority of 
the audience delayed their departure— 


TUNNMNNATI 


consisted of the finale from the Serenade 
for flute, violin and viola; played by 
Messrs. Barrére, Tinlot and Pollain; the 
Allegro vivace from the Trio for two 
oboes and English horn, played by 
Messrs. Mathieu, Marsh and Roche; and 
the Polonaise from the Serenade for 
violin, viola and ’cello, performed by all 
the strings. These charming examples 
from the master’s “first period” were 
charmingly played and much enjoyed, de- 
spite the unusual length of the concert 
as a whole. B. R. 


Kochanski with Philharmonic 


Paul Kochanski was the soloist at the 
Philharmonic Society’s concert in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of Nov. 8. The 
admired Polish violinist played that 
greatest of violin concertos, Beethoven’s 
with rare art and authority. His tone 
was pure and full, his technique equal to 
all demands, and on the spiritual side 
there was much that was impressive. 
Coming after a performance the same 
day by Mr. Damrosch of an entire 
Beethoven program, the concerto seemed 
a little too much of a good thing, but 
many in the audience presumably were 
in different case, bringing fresher minds 
to this superb concerto. 

The program was begun with Franck’s 
D Minor Symphony, which another New 
York orchestra played twice only a week 
earlier. Mr. Van Hoogstraten’s reading 
of the famous score was charged with 
intense passion and displayed an effective 
sense of the dramatic. The symphony as 
a whole was capitally performed. Tchai- 


heen 


ieasitaat s “March Slav” sent the bie audi- 
ence away rejoicing. B. R. 


Symphonic Favorites Heard 


The program given by the New York 
Philharmonic in Carnegie Hall last Sat- 
urday evening was of a “popular” char- 
acter. The principal number, Tchaikov- 
sky’s Suite in D Minor, Op. 43, No. 1, 
with its variety of moods ranging from 
sprightly, tripping rhythms to broad can- 
tilena melody, was well received. The 
Marche Miniature found especial favor 
with the audience. Other numbers given 
under Mr. Van Hoogstraten’s leadership 
were the “Barber of Seville” Overture of 
Rossini, Sibelius’ “Finlandia,” Johann 
Strauss’ “Wiener Blut” waltz and Liszt’s 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody. The audi- 
ence was a large one. R. M. K. 


Bridge Poems Introduced 


Frank Bridge, who has conducted his 
“Sea” Suite in several American cities 
this season, made his bow to New York 
at the Symphony concert on Sunday, 
when Mr. Damrosch, having completed a 
strenuous afternoon’s work, stepped aside 
to allow the English composer to lead the 
first performance in this country of his 
Two Poems. The circumstances were by 
no means encouraging. Even on a pro- 
gram of moderate length the last posi- 
tion is anything but desirable, but 
furthermore, the Bridge poems were im- 
mediately preceded by Stravinsky’s 
“Nightingale,” a work to leave the re- 
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LOUIS 
ARTHUR 


“Philosophy of Pianoforte Playing, 


Pub. Co.), etc., etc. 


Auditions 


RUSSEL 


Author of ‘‘Embellishments of Music,’’ (Presser), 
** “*Varieties of 
Artistic Pianoforte Touch,’’ (Luckhardt), ‘“‘Hand 
Culture,” “‘Rhythm and Accent,’”’ ‘‘Practical 
Course in Modern Pianoforte Technique,” (Essex 


Pianist, Accompanist | 
Artist Classes 


Conductor ‘‘Newark Oratorio Society,”’ 
*“*Symphony Orchestra."’ 


Specialist in Pianoforte Pedagogy, Concert 
Repertory, Classes in Technic and Synthetic 
Figuration. 


MASTERSHIP THROUGH THOROUGHNESS 
by appointment only. 
Russell Studios, Carnegie Hall, New York, or Newark College of Music 


Address Secretary 








JANE R. CATHCART 


Teacher of 


PIANO—ELEMENTARY HARMONY 
Address 200 West 57th St., New York 


Phone 10117 Circle 








FREEMANTEL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


71 Central Park West, New York 
Telephone—Columbus 9395 
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enor of the Metropolitan, was heard in 
the “Prize Song’ from Wagner’s 
‘Meistersinger,” and gained especial ap- 
vlause for his expressive singing of a 
‘olk song as encore. Mr. Ahl was heard 
n the Bach Chaconne for violin. A con- 
iderable sum was realized for the 
charity, the artists generously giving 
heir services for the event. G. B. 


Ralph Leopold, Pianist 


Interest was lent to the piano recital 
civen by Ralph Leopold in Aeolian Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon of last week by 
the inclusion in the program of the per- 
former’s own arrangement of a Con- 
certo in D Minor attributed to Friede- 
mann Bach. A previous title to owner- 
ship of this work is said to have be- 
longed to Vivaldi, but that is matter for 
musical antiquaries to decide. The 
pianist, who has been heard in the same 
hall in other years, again disclosed a 
superior technical equipment, consider- 
able instinct for manipulation of piano 
color and effects, and a dependable musi- 
cianship. In the list of smaller pieces, in- 
cluding Debussy’s “Clair de Lune” and 
Albeniz’s “Malaguena,” which closed the 
program, he scored especially with his 
unusually nimble finger-work in Pick- 
Mangiagalli’s engaging “Dance of Olaf.” 
Liszt’s Sonata in B Minor brought some 
rarely fine, balanced playing. Cyril 
Scott’s languorous “Lotus Land” showed 
the pianist’s skill in producing modernist 
color effects, and the Dohnanyi arrange- 
ment of the Waltz from Delibes’ “Naila” 
brought a display of virtuosity that re- 
deemed the puerile content of the music. 


Mr. Leopold was recalled for a number 
of encores. R. M. K. 
New Pianist Makes Bow 


Alexander Brachocki, an American 
pianist of Polish descent, gave his first 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Election Night, 
Nov. 6. An audience which was very 
large, for this season at least, greeted 
him with appreciative applause.  [flis 
program included the Beethoven Sonata, 
Op. 31, Schumann’s “Faschingsschwank” 
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~ Many Artists Introduced to New York 


and a Chopin group, and ended with 
pieces by Paderewski, Stojowski and 
Liszt. Mr. Brachocki showed consider- 
able technical skill and in two Chopin 
Etudes he displayed a brilliant technique, 
which in itself produced an interesting 
effect. The Paderewski Variations and 
Fugue, Op. 11. the Stojowski “Légende” 
and the Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody 
Mr. Brachocki gave with the traditional 
flourish. Despite the rain and the ex- 
citement of an election the audience re- 
mained, enthusiastic, until the end of 
the program. H. M. 


Paul Bernard Gives Recital 


Paul Bernard, a young pupil of Auer, 
played with suavity of tone and in virile 
style, and for the most part with clear 
grasp of his music, in his recital at 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Nov. 6 
A big audience warmly welcomed him, 
and demanded many encores. His pro- 
gram included Handel’s Sonata in E, 
Conus’ Concerto in E Minor, Saint-Saéns’ 
Rondo Capriccioso, and a group made 
up of numbers by Sarasate and Zarzycki 
and a transcription of a Chopin Noc- 
turne. Paul Stasevitch at the piano 
shared in the success of the or. 


Elisabeth Santagano, Soprano 


A first recital by Elisabeth Santa- 
gano, Russian soprano, who had 
been a soloist at a Stadium concert last 
summer, was given in Town Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon of last week. Miss 
Santagano revealed herself as an ex- 
ceptional interpreter of songs. She 
brought an individual degree of eloquence 
to Schumann’s “Frauenliebe und Leben” 
cycle. The poignancy and deep humanity 
of this work and its contrasting emotions 
were effectively conveyed. In the first 
group the singer’s voice seemed not at its 
best. Schubert’s “Friihlingstraum,” “Am 
Meere,” “Der Atlas,” “Gretchen am 
Spinnrade” and “Der Doppelganger,” and 
numbers by Cui and Saint-Saéns were 
effectively sung. A modern group by 
Medtner, two lyrics by Goethe, and others 
revealed a new angle of this singer’s 
talent, and gave an interesting sample 
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of this contemporary composer’s work. 


Rudolph Thomas, who is well known as 


conductor of the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera, was a capable accompanist for 
the singer. N. L 


Miss Day in First Recital 


Emily Day, a young and exceedingly 
personable soprano, came from the Cats- 
kill region on Wednesday afternoon of 
last week to give a recital in Aeolian 
Hall. Miss Day’s voice is of pleasant 
timbre, full, and, in its middle register, 
rich and warm, She sang a group of 
classics by Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart 
and Proch, which included the last named 
composer’s famous and florid Variations. 
After a tribute of applause and flowers, 
Miss Day sang the “Ah! non Credea” 
from “Sonnambula,” a group of lieder 
by Schumann and songs by Debussy, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, Hage- 
man and Ganz. She showed courage in 
thus attacking a program which fairly 
bristled with difficulties, and her singing 
was such as to indicate a future for this 
young artist in the world of song. 


Leginska Features Beethoven 


Ethel Leginska’s deliberation in the 
choice of tempos failed to affect the 
poetic beauty which distinguished her 
recital at Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 7, when a fine audience ac- 
claimed the pianist. Beethoven’s “Fun- 
eral March” Sonata, which opened the 
program, was interpreted with artistic 
strength, sensitiveness of utterance, and 
a clear view of the whole scope of the 
work. Miss Leginska read the Andante 
with restrained emotional power; the 
Scherzo was aptly light and graceful, 
and the March was exceedingly impres- 


sive. The Rondo Capriccio, Op. 129 
(“The Fury Over the Lost Penny’’), was 
admirably treated, and did not become a 
mere vehicle for the display of virtuosity. 
The pianist’s “Dance of a Puppet” was 
new, and proved so entertaining in its 
whimsical figures suggesting the auto- 
matic steps of the dancer that it had to 
be repeated. With it was bracketed her 
“Gargoyles of Notre Dame.” In several 
Chopin numbers, she was best in the 
Valse in E Minor and the Prelude in 
A Flat. Commanding power was shown 
in the Polonaise in A, but this work 
suffered from an occasional blurring of 
the tone. Pete Be 


Elly Ney in Unusual Program 


Elly Ney presented an unusual pro- 
gram at her recital in Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 7, the salient feature 
of which was the Tchaikovsky Sonata in 
G, which is seldom heard. The work, 
composed in 1878, when Tchaikovsky was 
resting on the estate of Mme. von Meck 
near Kieff, bears all the ear-marks of the 
storm and stress of this period of the 
composer’s life. It has moments of great 
beauty and some of dullness, and as a 
whole is over-emotionalized. The work 
was given a splendid performance and 
all the beauty that is inherent in it was 
brought out. Perhaps Mme. Ney’s most 
interesting playing was in the Bach Pre- 
ludes and Fugues in C Sharp Major and 
Minor respectively. Mme. Ney’s love 
of contrast and her unusual ability in 
expressing it were well put forward in 
two MacDowell pieces, a Polonaise and 
the Valse Triste, in the former of which 
she unchained vast batteries of sound, 
characteristic of Polish music of this 
type, and in the latter played a quiet, 
mellifluous line of melody which was of 
great beauty. The Liszt transcription 
of Schubert’s “Friihlingsglaube,” so 
much more effective than the composer’s 
vocal version, was a masterpiece of lyric 
tone-painting. Liszt’s Rhapsodie No. 14 
brought the program to aclose. J.D. 





Chauffeur Summoned, Music Mislaid, 
Still Mme. Parks Gives Her Recital 


Tee eee cee HUNTING 


OMING back before the musical sll 

lic after an absence of ten years is 
something of a task in itself, but to 
have your chauffeur arrested for speed- 
ing while you are on your way to the 
concert hall and then, when ready to go 
on, to find that your music has been 
left in your motor which has been put 
at the disposal of someone else for a 
couple of hours—all these things are 
enough to shake the nerve of the most 
nerveless. And yet, in spite of all these 
mishaps, Ethel Parks effected an ad- 
mirable re-début in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 8. 

Mme. Parks is not unknown to New 
York audiences, having sung the role of 
The Queen of Night at the Metropolitan 
in 1912, in the revival of “The Magic 
Flute” when Mme. Hempel’s arrival in 
America was postponed. 

Mme. Parks’ singing requires no allow- 
ances to be made for it on account of 
disturbing circumstances. In spite of not 
having appeared in public for a decade, 
her voice retains a remarkable freshness 
and she has lost none of the poise which 
characterized her appearances in opera. 
Under the circumstances, the program, 
which was not begun until half an hour 
after scheduled time, had to be consider- 
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ably aed The first group, be- 
ginning with Caccini’s “Amarilli” and 
including Purcells’ well-known song from 
“The Indian Queen” and two Mozart 
numbers, was sung with excellent tone. 
Rabey’s “Pourquoi Rester Seulette”’ was 
particularly well done and had to be re- 
peated. Deems Taylor’s arrangement of 
the Belgian “L’Abandonnée” in the same 
group was. particularly appreciated. 
Mme. Parks’ singing throughout her 
recital was of a high order, and now that 
she has decided to return to public life 
it is to be hoped that she may be heard 
soon again and often after that. 
é. A Hi. 


Henrietta Conrad, Soprano 


Henrietta Conrad, soprano, who has 
been heard several times in recital in 
New York, appeared in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 7 in an interest- 
ing and well-made program which was 
exceedingly well sung. Miss Conrad’s 
voice is one of volume and variety of 
tone-color and eminently fitted to bring 
out the beauties of Gluck’s “Divinités 
du Styx,” as well as classic and modern 
songs in German and a group by Ameri- 
can composers including an _ excellent 
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song, “Thou Immortal Night,” by Meta 
Schumann, who was Miss Conrad’s ac- 
companist. Another interesting feature 
of Miss Conrad’s singing is her excellent 
sense of phrase. In her second group 
of Schumann’s “Er der Herrlichste von 
Allen” was particularly well done, and 


Strauss’ “Caecelie,” which ended the pro- 


gram, was given with much spirit and 
dramatic fervor. J. A. H. 


Katharine Metcalf's Début 


A début song recital of more than 
ordinary interest was that given by 
Katharine Metcalf, mezzo-soprano, in 
Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening of last 
week. Her voice, of the higher mezzo 
range, is of good quality, evenly de- 
veloped and is noteworthy for natural 
and free production when not driven to 
undue dramatic lengths. Platform poise 
and matured artistic intelligence were 
pleasing features of her singing. The 
artist was not quite at her best in the 
opening group, which comprised Haydn’s 
“Mermaid Song” and the aria “Che 
Faro” from Gluck’s “Orfeo.” In _ the 
following group, notably in Rubinstein’s 
“Morgenlied” and Weingartner’s “Liebes- 
feier” she disclosed a fine expressiveness 
and command of voice, as well as a dis- 
tinct German diction. Probably the best 
number of the next group in French, in- 
cluding Bruneau’s “La Pavane” and 
Chausson’s ‘“Sérénade Italienne,”’ was 
“Mon Bras Pressait” by Widor, which 
was sung with restraint and emotional 
eloquence. Miss Metcalf is at her best 
in lieder rather than in operatic num- 
bers, and her performance of Schubert’s 
“In Abendrot” and “An die Laute,” 
Brahms’ “Feldeinsamkeit” and Wolf’s 
“Verborgenheit” was of highly satisfy- 
ing quality. A closing group in English 
included songs by Cyril Scott, Mrs. 
Kennedy-Fraser and Thompson Stone, 
and the Irish folk-number, “Little Red 
Lark.” Coenraad V. Bos at the piano 
supplied accompaniments in_ his usual 


musicianly style. R. M. K. 
First Baltimore Musicale 


The first of the Biltmore Friday Morn- 
ing Musicales was given on Nov. 9 be- 
fore the usual capacity audience by 
Suzanne Keener, coloratura soprano of 
the Metropolitan; John Charles Thomas, 
baritone, and Erwin Nyiregyhazi 
pianist. Vito Carnevali played Miss 
Keener’s accompaniments and Louise P. 
Fritze supplied flute obbligatos. William 
Janushek accompanied Mr. Thomas. All 
three artists were in excellent form. 

Mr. Nyiregyhazi opened the program 
with a Prelude of Rachmaninoff and 
followed with Liszt’s meretricious trans- 
cription of the “Lucia” Sextet, which he 
played with great clarity, his trills and 
scale passages being remarkable. Mr. 
Thomas then gave a song group, making 
a particularly good impression. with 
Pessard’s ““Requiem de mon Coeur,” after 
which he sang the Toreador Song from 
“Carmen” and a shorter encore. Miss 
Keener was heard in the Mad Scene 
from “Lucia,” which she sang with 
fluency and excellent tone. All three 
artists were later heard in groups of 
shorter works and numerous encores. 


3. A. &. 
Frances Hall, Pianist 


Frances Hall, pianist, who gave a New 
York recital last season, was heard again 
in Aeolian Hall on Friday afternoon 
of last week. The young artist con- 
firmed the favorable impression she had 
made in her previous appearance, show- 
ing easy command of her instrument, a 
well-developed technique and a_ good 
musicianship. The program _ included 
Ernest Hutcheson’s arrangements of a 
Burlesca and a Capriccio by Scarlatti, 


Round of Concerts and Recitals 
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played with much deftness, and Mendels- 
sohn’s E Minor Prelude and Fugue, by 
which she also did well. The program 
included also Schumann’s ‘“Faschings- 
schwank aus Wien” and a group of six 
works by Rachmaninoff, including the 
“Elégie,’” Waltz in A and four Preludes. 
These displayed the pianist’s pleasing 
style and musical intelligence to advan- 
tage. She received cordial applause and 
was recalled. =: 2 


Gilbert Ross Reappears 


Gilbert Ross, violinist, who made an 
excellent impression at his recital last 
season, strengthened it this year at his 
appearance in Aeolian Hall on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 9. This young artist is 
steadily forging ahead. His tone is 
exceptionally good, his personality 
straightforward and his technical equip- 
ment, while not impeccable, seems to be 
solidly founded. His natural gifts, then, 
being good, more experience alone is 
needed to make him an excellent player. 
Beginning with César Franck’s Sonata 
in A, he did some very lovely playing, 
and the Mendelssohn E Minor Concerto 
was also of high interest. Shorter num- 
bers by modern composers including a 
number of the usual “arrangements” 
made up the program, in the playing of 
which Mr. Ross was more than ably 
assisted by André Benoist. J. A. H. 


Novel Program by Hutcheson 


Ernest Hutcheson’s recital program 
last Saturday afternoon in Aeolian Hall 
was well out of the beaten track. The 
pianist began with the Brahms Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a Theme by Handel, 
followed this with the “Keltic’” Sonata 
of MacDowell, and, for his third division, 
a group of three pieces by Rachmaninoff 
and five by Seriabine. 

There is plenty of meat in the Brahms 
Variations, a work which demands steel 
wrists and an intellectual equipment out 
of the ordinary. Mr. Hutcheson had 
sufficient power and skill, without calling 
out all his reserves, to do the formidable 
work true justice. MacDowell, too, he 
plays with great sympathy and sweep. 
Time has tamed the “Keltic” consider- 
ably—today it sounded (to one listener) 
like a good piece of improvisation with 
some moments of real and nature-touched 
poesy, but not the grand creation its 
admirers claim. MacDowell’s weakness 
for certain cloying harmonies makes his 
music monotonous, and tends to give it 
a sentimental savor. 

The Rachmaninoff pieces consisted of 
an Elégie, Barcarolle and “Polichinelle,” 
while of Seriabine there were heard the 
Poéme, Op. 32, No. 1; Etude, Op. 2, No. 
1; “Désir,” Op. 57, No. 1; Etude in E, 
Op. 8, No. 5, and Etude in D Flat, Op. 8, 
No. 10. Mr. Hutcheson was rousingly 
applauded, and encores were in demand. 


B. R. 


Mr. Werrenrath’s Recital 


Reinald Werrenrath, in his recital at 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, was 
heard with stirring effect in a program 
ranging from Bach to modern composers, 
with for full measure a group of Negro 
spirituals arranged by R. Nathaniel Dett. 
The baritone sang all this diverse music 
with individuality, and with a clarity of 
diction and an art in phrasing and breath 
control which were always admirabie. 
The Bach aria, “Blessed Resurrection 
Day,” was distinctive in its breadth of 
style and fervent spirit; Handel’s “She 
Never Told Her Love” was given with 
excellent judgment, and the singer 
charmed his audience by his artistic de- 
livery of Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh” 
and Grieg’s “Lauf der Welt.” Of many 
miscellaneous items, Deems_ Tavlor’s 
“Captain Stratton’s Fancy,” “Slow, 
Horses, Slow” by Roger Jalowicz, and 
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Oley Speaks’ “On the Road to Mandalay” 
were particularly effective. In moments 
of stress the quality of the singer’s voice 
suffered. Enthusiasm ran high, and he 
was obliged to give many encores. 
Herbert Carrick was a reliable accom- 
panist. Pe de Ms 


Rudolph Polk, Violinist 


There was much to rejoice the con- 
noisseur in the program given by Ru- 
dolph Polk in Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of Noy.11. Beginning with the Han- 
del Sonata in E. he played Mozart’s Con- 
certo in G, Bruch’s “Scotch Fantasie,” 
a Mozart-Friedberg Adagio, Hungarian 
Dance by Brahms-Joachim, Serenade Es- 
pagnole by Chaminade-Kreisler, and 
Paganini’s “Moto Perpetuo.” Most 
satisfying is the playing of this Ameri- 
can violinist. He draws a tone of ex- 
quisite refinement and plays with finish 
and style. In the Allegro movements of 
the Handel and Mozart works he 
achieved some notable results. It was in 
the slow movements, however, that he 
did his best work, the Adagio in the Con- 
certo especially being given with beauty 
of tone and nobility of feeling. The 
accompaniments were well played by 
Waldemar Liachowsky. Mr. Polk was 
heard by a large audience that was more 
than friendly in the expression of its 
approval. H. C. 


Giuseppe Lombardo in Recital 


Giuseppe Lombardo, tenor, assisted by 
Laura Robertson, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, and Ignazio D’Amico, baritone, 
was heard in recital in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 11. The program, 
largely operatic, began with “Celeste 
Aida,” sung by Mr. Lombardo, after 
which Miss Robertson sang “Un Bel Di” 
from “Butterfly,” and then Mr. Lombardo 
gave a group of three songs. Mr. 
D’Amico’s first number was an aria from 
“Ernani,” and the first half of the pro- 
gram ended with the soprano-tenor duet 
from “Cavalleria” sung by Miss Robert- 
son and Mr. Lombardo. The second half 
included excerpts from “Andrea 
Chenier,” “Rigoletto,” “La Forza del 
Destino” and “Cavalleria,” with a song 
group by Miss Robertson. 

_Mr. Lombardo’s voice is one of con- 
siderable beauty, brilliant in timbre and 
fundamentally well produced, though he 
does not seem as yet to have it under 
perfect control. His personality is agree- 
able, and he has that rare thing known 
as “vocal instinct,” so indications are for 
an interesting future. Miss Robertson 
sang exceedingly well with fine tone and 
dramatic intelligence, and was the re- 
cipient of many encores. Mr. D’Amico’s 
voice, though slightly veiled in certain 
portions, was agreeable and he sang with 
taste and feeling. J. D. 


Effim Liversky, Tenor 


_ Effim Liversky, tenor, who was heard 
in recital last winter, appeared _ in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Nov. 11. 
Mr. Liversky’s program began with airs 


from Rubinstein’s “Nero” and Mo jj. 
uszko’s “Halka.” These he followed w ¢), 
a group by Tchaikovsky and groups 

Gliére and Rachmaninoff. The fi: « 
group consisted of songs by Grods y 
Levenson and Retchkunoff. Lazar s 
Weiner was the accompanist. J. A. H 


Week Brings Five 
Orchestral Events 
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sponsive in rather a nervous conditic», 
and the unresponsive in varying degr: :s 
of exasperation. It is difficult to list.» 
to anything after the amazing “Chant |, 
Rossignol.” 

For all that they came as an ani. 
climax, the Bridge pictures were sic. 
cessful. Suggested by two excerpts fr: m 
the prose poems of Richard Jefferi:s, 
they are unpretentious but beautiful e\ o- 
cations of mood, obvious enough to 
independent of their programs, artis’i- 
cally sincere and wrought with a tech- 
nical cleverness that is never obtrusi\ 
In the smooth legato of the first the « 
chestra was lyric in the style to which 
the chamber works of Bridge has «ac 
customed us. There was a real feeling 
for this picture of a fair landsca;, 
glimpsed through a shifting mist. The 
second poem is a gay, chattering piece, 
with a ripple of merry laughter. The 
Poems date from 1915, and were first per- 
formed in London in January, 1917. 

Throughout the afternoon the orches- 
tra played excellently, although in th 
restricted spaces of Aeolian Hall the 
exotic colors of the Stravinsky did not 
blend so easily as in Carnegie Hall. Th 
soloist of the occasion was Mitja Nikisch, 
who brought to a performance of th 
Brahms D Minor Concerto the qualities 
of a pianist made manifest at his earlier 
recital. Indeed, as a concerto player he 
disclosed attributes which readily com- 
mended him to his audience, and he was 
brought back to the platform to bow 
many times. Those who liked the 
Brahms rose enthusiastically to this in- 
terpretation of it. The overladen pro- 
gram opened with Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony. P. C. R. 


Concert for Young Folks 


The New York Symphony opened its 
series of concerts for young people on 
Saturday afternoon before an audience 
which occupied every seat in Carnegie 
Hall. Mitja Nikisch, pianist, was the 
soloist, playing Liszt’s A Major Con- 
certo in a fashion which delighted his 
hearers. A list of enjoyable and appro- 
priate numbers was played by the or- 
chestra, under Walter Damrosch’s direc- 
tion. 


Egrid Tellieri, soprano; Mme. Modesti, 
contralto; Philip Culcasi, tenor; Jacques 
Green, baritone; Winifred Ridge. colora- 
tura soprano; Mischa Balkanoff, bari- 
tone, and Paul Bernard, violinist, ap- 
peared in a concert under the auspices 
of the Naturalization Aid League in the 
New Star Casino, New York, on th 
evening of Nov. 2. 
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CHALIAPIN’S ART 
HOLDS MILWAUKEE 


Marion Andrews Brings Not- 
able Musicians for Local 


Appearances 
By C. OC. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 9.—Feodor 
Chaliapin repeated his former triumphs 
here on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 21, at 
the Pabst Theater under the local direc- 
tion of Marion Andrews. Despite a 
slight cold, Mr. Chaliapin sang with 
ease and aroused great enthusiasm. 
Moussorgsky’s “Song of the Flea” was 
delivered with a whimsical touch and an 
unbelievable variety of expression was 
injected into this particular number. 
The Volga Boat Song was given with 
rugged vigor, and “The Two Grenadiers” 
by Schumann was sung with spontaneity 
and fire. Mr. Chaliapin sang in refined 
and restrained style but always with 
great variety of tone color. Rudolph 
Polk, assisting artist, gave a number of 
the old violin favorites with fine tone and 
good musical conception, winning abun- 
dant applause. Feodor Koenemann 
proved an excellent accompanist and 
pianist. 

Geraldine Farrar and her company, 
including Henry Weldon, bass, and Jos- 
eph Malkin, ’cellist, were heard on Oct. 
292 at the Pabst Theater, also under the 
management of Marion Andrews. Claude 
Gotthelf was accompanist. 

The new choir at All Saints Cathedral, 
formed to take the place of the boys’ 
choir which has been singing since 1872, 
will be composed of fourteen women and 
twenty men. Leland Pettit is organist 
and choirmaster. 

Carl F. Mueller, organist, assisted by 
Francis M. Correll, soloist, dedicated the 
new Excelsior Masonic Temple organ 
with a special service. 

Alfred T. Rehorst and Florence Bet- 
tray won first and second prizes respec- 
tively in the Milwaukee Journal’s piano 

y p 
contest conducted in connection with the 
Food Show in the Auditorium. The first 
prize was valued at $3,500. 





Kathryn Meisle to Give Concerts After 
Chicago Opera Season 

Kathryn Meis!e’s concert bookings, 
limited this year on account of her en- 
gagement for the entire season by the 
Chicago Opera, will occupy her from 
February until the close of the festival 
season. Among the engagements recent- 
ly closed is a joint recital with Hans 
Kindler in Manchester, N. H., on March 
14, a re-engagement from last season, 
and recitals in New Wilmington, Mead- 
ville and Pittsburgh, Pa. Miss Meisle 
has begun opera rehearsals. 





Anna Hamlin Applauded in Buffalo 


Anna M. Hamlin, soprano, daughter 
of the late George Hamlin, took part in 
the recent National American Musical 
Festival in Buffalo. Miss Hamlin ap- 
peared on Oct. 4 and sang a group of 
songs by Mrs. Beach and works by 
Wintter Watts and Harriet Ware with 
fine success. 


Marionettes of the Teatro dei Piccoli 


| B ring Operati 
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“Cast” of Marionette Production of “Puss, in Boots,” 
Scenes 


Puppet Operators, Taken Behind 
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the 


Novelties to Ameri 


with Music by César Cui, and the 
During a Performance. Inset, Dr. 


Vittorio Podrecca Who Heads the Organization 


HE Italian marionette troup, known 

as the Teatro dei Piccoli, has come to 
this country from Rome by way of Lon- 
don. One reason the organization has 
been brought to the point of excellence 
which characterizes it is because of the 
man at its head. Dr. Vittorio Podrecca, 
who guides its destinies and who has 
been secretarv of the Royal Musical Col- 
lege of Santa Cecilia in Rome since 1914, 
has built up the “company” until it num- 
bers about 500, and its répertoire in- 
cludes some 100 works. Operas have 
been written for these little actors, no- 
tably Respighi’s “The Sleeping Beauty,” 


and this work and ‘Puss in Boots,” with 
music by César Cui, are among the most 
popular items in the répertoire. 

“Many plays now given on the legiti- 
mate stage,” Dr. Podrecca points out, 
“were originally written for marionettes. 
Most of Maeterlinck’s, for instance, and 
we have a very old version of ‘Don Juan’ 
which is of Spanish origin and written 
for marionettes. In presenting this we 
use Mozart’s music. Haydn wrote seven 
operas for marionettes, and the early 
versions of the ‘Faust’ legend were in- 
tended to be played by them.” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





Cantor Rosenblatt Begins Long Tour 


Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, returning 
from a successful tour of Europe, has 
begun a solidly booked season in the 


United States. Until the first of Janu- 
ary, he will be in the East and Middle 
West, after which he will leave for the 
Pacific Coast two months’ tour. 
The latter part of February and the 
month of March will find him again in 
the Middle West, and the next two 
months will be devoted to engagements 
in the East. His assisting artist will be 
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Abracha Konevsky, violinist, who was 


heard in this country last season. 


LONDONERS HAILED 
BY PHILADELPHIANS 


String Quartet Opens Cham- 
ber Music Association’s 


Seventh Season 
By W. R. Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 10.—The Chamber 
Music Association opened its seventh 
season on Sunday afternoon, the London 
String Quartet giving a program for 
the membership in the Bellevue Strat- 
ford ballroom. There about 1260 
members in the Association, which was 
formed to promote chamber music as 
a living force and to provide high class 
music for those who wish to devote Sun- 
day afternoons to hearing it. Because 
of the rigorous blue laws of the State 
no concert to which admission is charged 
can be given on Sunday, hence the cham- 
ber music programs are limited to mem- 
bers. A beautifully continent perform- 
ance was given of Beethoven’s B Flat 
Major Quartet, Op. 18. The romantic 
school was represented by Borodin’s 
D Major Quartet. The novelty was a 
miniature Suite for Strings, ““Peter Pan,” 
by H. Walford Davies, who has caught 
the whimsical quality of Barrie in his 
felicitous allegro, “Peter’s Glad Heart,’ 
and a singing andante, “Peter’s Lullaby 
to His Mother.” 

George F. Boyle gave a highly enjoy- 
able piano recital on Thursday evening 
in the Academy Foyer. Mr. Boyle, after 
a successful association with the Pea- 
body Institute, is now in charge of the 
Master Classes at the Settlement Music 
School. His program comprised Busoni’s 
version of Bach’s D Minor Toccata and 
Fugue, the “Appassionata” Sonata of 
Beethoven, Liszt’s “Campanella,” Schu- 
mann’s C Major Fantasia and “Prophet 
Bird,” as well as some modern works. 
Mr. Boyle has a polished technique and 
a genuine insight into the emotional sig- 
nificance of the works he is interpreting. 
His Beethoven was sound, and his play- 
ing of the Schumann Fantasia and the 
Liszt number attained great brilliancy 
of tone. 

Dorothy Boring, a pupil of Henri 
Scotti, gave an interesting song recital 
in the music room of the Musical Art 
Club Thursday evening. Miss Boring, 
who has an agreeable mezzo-soprano 
voice and much charm of personality, 
gave dramatic quality to “O Mio 
Fernando,” from “La Favorita.” Her 
program included also an_ interesting 
group by American composers. 

Today the Duncan Dancers gave a fine 
exposition of interpretative dancing in 
the Academy of Music, and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra gave a special program 
for the members of the Philadelphia 
Forum, the first of a series of four. 
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HILSBERG 


Late Professor at Royal Conservatory of Athens 


Acclaimed in New York Recital. Aeolian Hall, Oct. 22, 1923 


Debussy’s ‘‘Claire de Lune’’ found the pianist in the best mood, and he played smoothly and with 
breadth of imagination In contrast to the quiet, delicate treatment of this work was that of 
Liszt's Mephisto Waltz, done with bold emphasis of phrase, rich color scheme and proof of con- 
siderable power and delightful rhythmical gifts, Vew York Times, October 23, 1926 

He proved himself a wholly competent and emphatic artist Vew York Sun and Globe 

A more than able technic was supplemented by a sensitive touch which enabled him to display 
his abilities to excellent advantage New York Herald, 

Searlatti’s Pastorale Capriccio was played with fine effect His runs rippled charmingly There 
was a fine rhythmic grace New York Telegram, 

Clear cut, skillful interpretation New York Tribune 

Delicacy of touch and grace of phrasing Vew York Evening Mail, 

Ignace Hilsberg, a Polish pianist, made his American debut at Aeolian Hall and created a gen 
erally favorable impression As the Mail says: ‘‘Mr. Hilsberg was heard with particular pleasure 
in music that called for delicacy of touch and grace of phrasing,’’ which gives a very Just im 
pression of his art But it is not to be supposed that he did not rise to heights of emotion, 
though deeply poetic by nature Other papers speak in the same strain, confirming our own im- 
pression that Mr. Hilsberg is an artist of the first rank. Vusical Courier 

Bach's great A minor Toccata was played with much fire and tremendous sonority and yet never 
degenerated into mere noise The Debussy numbers were well conceived and were played with 
complete understanding of the composer's idiom. The artist’s foundation seems solid 
and the future is a rich one Musical America, 


Available Season 1923-1924. A limited number of talented pupils accepted. 


Studio: 40 West 97th St., New York City 


Appointments by letter only. 
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STARS FIGURE IN. 
SUNDAY RECITALS 


McCormack a Graveure 
Give Programs—Three 
Pianists Heard 


CHICAGO, Nov. 10.—John McCormack 
returned to Chicago on Sunday night, 
after an absence of more than a year. 
He has lost none of his former vogue, 
for after the Auditorium Theater was 
sold out chairs were put on the stage, 


and more than 600 persons were seated 
behind the singer. Other hundreds were 
turned away from the box office. 

In two old Italian numbers with which 
he opened his program, and in Handel’s 
“O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me,” 
and other songs, the tenor gave examples 
of true bel canto mastery that were 
worth going very far to hear. The tone 
was as lovely as ever, and the beauty 
of his sustained passages, the grace of 
his phrasing and the perfection of his 
enunciation did the rest. He carried 
through the long, slow run of the Handel 
aria in one breath, and won the plaudits 
of his hearers in a program of great 
dignity and beauty, without condescend- 
ing to sentimental bits of musical noth- 
ingness. ‘Mother Machree” was almost 
the only concession. Lauri Kennedy 
played a group of solos for ’cello. 

Louis Graveure, at the Studebaker 
Theater in the afternoon, had an appre- 
ciative audience, that called for many 
repetitions and extras. Graveure’s voice 
was heavenly. His singing was flawless, 
and given to fine-spun pianissimos. As 
usual, he sang a group of early English 
songs: “Westron Wynde,” “Summer Is 
I-cumen In,” and “Flow Thou Regal 
Purple Stream,” in which he was at his 
happiest. 

Two pianists completed the list of 
Sunday recitalists. Paul Stoye, at the 
Playhouse, performed with dignity and 
breadth Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue. Schumann’s Symphonic Varia- 
tions followed. Isaac Levine, at Kimball 
Hall, played with good command and 
musicianly understanding a program 
consisting mostly of modern music, in- 
cluding Arensky’s “Basso Ostinato” and 
four Gliére preludes. 

Howard Feiges, eleven years of age, 
gave a piano recital in Lyon & Healy 
Hall Monday night, assisted by Charles 
Skopp, violinist; Margaret Farr and 
Walter Spry, accompanists. He is a 
real prodigy of the piano, with fleet 
fingers, accurate technique, and, best of 
all, a pleasing sensitiveness for tone 
shading and phrasing. He was heard 
in Chopin’s E Flat Nocturne and an 
Etude by Heinrich Ketten called “Chase 
of the Butterfly.” F. W. 
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Photo of Miss Westen by Daquerre 


_ Add Four Americans to Opera Forees 
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Miss Fabian © Mishkin 


Four Singers Who Will Be Heard with the Chicago Opera for pee First Time This. Season: 
Alice Gentle, Lucie Westen and Mary Fabian, Sopranos, and Charles Hart, Tenor 


HICAGO, Nov. 10.—As announced by 

MUSICAL “AMERICA last week, four 
American artists—Alice Gentle, Lucie 
Westen and Mary Fabian, sopranos, and 
Charles Hart, tenor—have been added 
to the roster of the Chicago Opera. 

Miss Gentle will appear in several 
guest performances of “Carmen,” mak- 
ing her début with the organization in 
the middle of the season. She is familiar 
to Chicago opera-goers through her work 
at Ravinia, where she was especially 
liked for her Toinette in “Le Chémi- 
neau,” Anita in “La Navarraise,”’ and 
the title réles in “Zaza” and “Fedora.” 
She shares with Claire Dux and Charles 
Hackett the distinction of being guest 
artist this year. The two guest artists 
of last season, Feodor Chaliapin and 
Louise Homer, are regular members of 
the company this season. 

Miss Westen comes to the Chicago 
company after a career on the concert 
stage, and with German operatic and 
dramatic companies. She is a pupil of 
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DOROTHY BELL 


“Dorothy Bell acquitted herself well, 
’—Karleton Hackett, 


‘*Miss Bell revealed a virtuoso’s command of the resources of her 
"'_8t. Louis Star, 


harpist, 
Miss Bell’s playing is extraordinary.’’ 
Morning Star, March 29, 1922. 
Exclusive Management C. E. Booth 
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JACQUES GORDON 


CONCERTMASTER CHICAGO SYMPHONY—CONCERTS—RECITALS 
Harrison & Harshbarger, Kimball Bldg., 


Chicago 





Oscar Saenger of New York. Last 
spring she competed for a Chicago Musi- 
cal College scholarship, on Mr. Saenger’s 
advice, and won. 

She will make her début with the 
Chicagoans in “Siegfried” on Nov. 18, 
when Frederick Stock will conduct a 
special performance. 

When the war broke out, Miss Westen 
was singing at the Central Theater, in 
Dresden, Germany. She was a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin, and had 
gone abroad for more experience. She 
returned to her home in Milwaukee, and 
continued her musical and dramatic 
studies in this country. 

Mary Fabian comes from Birmingham, 
Ala. She studied for grand opera on 
the advice of Rosa Ponselle and gained 
distinction in New York by virtue of 
her excellent performances in abbrevi- 
ated opera productions presented at the 
Rivoli Theater under Josiah Zuro, in 
connection with film programs. 

Charles Hart, formerly of Evanston, 
Ill., was tenor soloist of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City, when 
he was engaged this week by the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company. He began 
a course in electrical engineering at the 
Armour Institute of Technology, but 
decided on a career as a singer. After 
two or three years in operettas, he sang 
in English grand opera, in such roéles as 
Manrico in “Trovatore,” Don José in 
“Carmen,” Lionel in “Martha,” and the 
title réle in “Faust.” He has also sung 
with many of the large oratorio societies, 
and is experienced as a recitalist. 





The French-American String Quartet 
opened its season with a concert at 
Vassar College on Oct. 20. Its first New 
York concert will be given at the home 
of Mrs. J. S. Rogers on Dec. 18. 
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ARRAU PLAYS WITH 
STOCK’S ORCHESTRA 


Gives Brilliant Performance 
of Mendelssohn Concerto— 
Hear Ravel Novelty 


CuHIcAGO, Nov. 10.—Claudio Arrau 
Chilean pianist, made his first Chicag: 
appearance as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony at the brace of concerts in 
Orchestra Hall on Friday and Saturday 
of last week. He played with a speed 
and dash rare even in this age of 
virtuosity, and the audience clamored 
in vain for an encore. 

Arrau presented the Mendelssohn G 
Minor Concerto at breakneck speed, and 
without pause. His fingerwork was clean 
and accurate. He also played the Busoni 
setting of Liszt’s Spanish Rhapsody, 
with some scintillating and _ effective 
octave work. His rhythmic control was 
at all times admirable. The orchestra 
overshadowed him for a few phrases, 
but he increased the power of his play 
ing and came through in first-class style. 

The “Jupiter” symphony of Mozart 
sounded a little heavier than in past 
years, but the ballet music from Ravel’s 
“Daphnis and Chloé,” played for the first 
time in Chicago, was full of high lights, 
and delivered with imaginative insight 
under Frederick Stock’s baton. It was 
a delicate study in nuances and colors. 

The first of the season’s Children’s 
Concerts was given on Thursday after- 
noon of last week, and the second Popu- 
lar Concert on Thursday night this week. 

F. W. 

Lisa Roma, soprano, gave a successful 
recital under the direction of Victor J. 
Desautels in Montreal recently. 
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World’s Famous Tenor 
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Conductor—Vocal Coach 
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‘NHICAGO, Nov. 10.—The Wagnerian 
U Opera Company brought its fort- 

ight of German opera to a close in the 
(;reat Northern Theater tonight with a 
verformance of Johann Strauss’ “Gipsy 
Baron.” 

The enthusiasm that greeted the per- 
formances last week was surpassed by 
this week’s ovations. The repeat per- 
formance of “Die Meistersinger,” Thurs- 
iay night, could have been sold out four 
times over, and the two Strauss operas, 
as well as “Lohengrin” and “The Flying 
Dutchman,” drew capacity houses, and 
hundreds were turned away from the 
box office. 

The outstanding feature of the week 
was the recognition of a supremely 
great star of song. This is Elsa Gent- 
ner-Fischer, who sang Senta in “The 
Flying Dutchman,” Sieglinde in “Die 
Walkire,” the Countess in Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro” and Myrtocle in 
d’Albert’s “Die Toten Augen.” 

Her Senta was one of the most re- 
markable demonstrations of great vocal 
art that this reviewer has ever had the 
great good fortune to hear. Her pianis- 
simos are velvety in their delicate 
smoothness, and in the loudest passages 
the voice loses none of that remarkable 
refinement that has caused her to be 
acclaimed by Chicago as a great find. 
Added to her vocal gifts and the unim- 
peachable musicianship and intelligence 
that guide her singing, she has the talents 
of a great actress. She is a personality, 
and her audience did not content them- 
selves with applauding. They stood up 
and shouted. 

Generally the Wagnerian perform- 
ances have been distinguished by their 
admirable balance, the superb playing 
of the orchestra, under Josef Stransky, 
Ernst Knoch and Eduard Moerike, and 
the tremendous enthusiasm with which 
they have been received. 

The week’s schedule brought “The 
Flying Dutchman” Saturday night, “Die 
Gotterd4mmerung” Sunday, “Tristan 
und Isolde” Monday, “Lohengrin” Tues- 
day, Strauss’ “Die Fledermaus” Wednes- 
day, and Strauss’ “Der Zigeunerbaron” 
tonight. There were also repetitions of 
“Die Meistersinger,’” Mozart’s ‘“Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” d’Albert’s “Die Toten 
Augen” and a matinée cycle of the four 
Ring operas. 

The performance of “Tristan und 
Isolde” was distinguished principally by 
the singing of Adolf Schoepflin as King 
Mark. Elsa Alsen was Isolde and Ottilie 
Metzger was Brangaene. 

The “Lohengrin” performance brought 
to hearing a young American soprano, 
Ethel Frank, as Elsa. Her voice was 
light and delicate, and she came through 
with flying colors. This was only her 
second appearance on the operatic stage. 
The Ortrud was Eleanora de Cisneros, 
whose singing was interrupted by ap- 
plause while the curtain was still up, in 
defiance of Wagnerian traditions. <A 
magnificent King Henry was Adolf 
Schoepflin. Robert Hutt was an accept- 
able Lohengrin. Ernst Knoch performed 
a feat, for, as he started the orchestra 
with a wave of his baton, he discovered 
that the score before him was “Tristan 
und Isolde” instead of “Lohengrin,” and 








Summy’s Corner 


A recital song dedicated to Florence 
Macbeth is one of the best of our new art 
i| songs. It is intense in mood and musically 
| thrilling. Include on your program 
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SPRING JOY 


Sop. by Ina Rae Seitz. Pr. 50 cts. 


One of our new songs that has caught the 
fancy of the singing public is 


| DEAR HEART 


High and Low Voice. Price 60 cts. 
By Marguerite L. Test. 





For Voice and Piano or Orchestra 





| CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 
| PUBLISHERS 
| 429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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he had to conduct the youre first act 
from memory. He did this without a 
slip and gave an excellent interpreta- 
tion. 

The two Strauss operas were joyous 
interludes in the Wagnerian festival. 


Editha Fleischer as Adele was winsome 
and a clever actress as well as a good 
singer in “Die Fledermaus.” Other ex- 
cellent portrayals were those of Her- 
mann Schramm, Emma Basth, Benno 
Ziegler and Desidor Zador. Josef Stran- 
sky conducted. The repetition of “Die 
Toten Augen” on Friday night was en- 
joyed even more than the first perform- 
ance. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





“Boris” Opens: New Season of Civic Opera 
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[Continued from page 1] 


all. His voice was big, smooth, reso- 
nant and its texture was of that quality 
heard only in the bass voice at its best. 
Forrest Lamont, as Gregory, was not only 
an excellent singer, but he also gave life 
to the characterization by his acting. 
Cyrena Van Gordon sang with opulent 
voice the part of Marina. Good comedy 
work was done by Edouard Cotreuil and 
Lodovico Oliviero as the two monks in 
the inn scene, and Alice D’Hermanoy as 
the Inn Keeper was admirable. José 
Mojica was Prince Shuisky. His beauti- 
ful lyric tenor sounded bigger than in 
past seasons, and he accomplished an ef- 
fective bit of dramatic work in the last 
scene, when, as Boris dies, Prince Shui- 
sky places foot on the steps of the throne. 
Other effective work was done by Mar- 
gery Maxwell, Désiré Defrére and Wil- 
liam Beck. All in all, this was a re- 
markably well balanced performance, to 
which the chorus contributed in no small 
measure. Giorgio Polacco conducted. 


Ansseau in Début 


There was no opera on Friday, but the 
long awaited début of Fernand Ansseau, 
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Riles tenor, was ienatiiieliad at the 
Saturday matinée performance today as 
Samson in Saint-Saéns’ opera, “Samson 
et Dalila.” His voice was all that had 
been claimed for it, being full and lyric. 
Probably a better opera could have been 
chosen for his début, but he was very 
fine, nevertheless. The audience was 
demonstrative when he sang a glorious 
high note at the end of “My heart at 
thy sweet voice” scene in the second act. 
At the end of the act there were half a 
dozen curtain calls for the three princi- 
pals. 

To Louise Homer as Dalila must go 
well-deserved praise. She is still great, 
still an artist, and the possessor of a 
beautiful contralto voice, which she uses 
well and easily. Cesare Formichi, stately 
and majestic, was the High Priest of 
Dagon. He poured forth without stint 
his rich, powerful voice, disdaining the 
soft tones affected by his fellow singers. 
Good work was done by Edouard Cotreuil 
as the Old Hebrew in the first act. The 
dances }y Adolph Bolm, Anna Ludmila 
and the vallet were graceful, and beauti- 
fully performed. 

Ettore Panizza conducted. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Lilly Suellman, harp pupil of Elena 
DeMarco, was soloist last Sunday at a 
concert in -, Holy Evangelical Luthe- 
ran Church. Gordon Wedertz of the 
faculty gave the second program of the 
regular series in Medinah Temple on 
Sunday. He also gave four organ reci- 
tals in Springfield, Mo., last week at the 
dedication of the new million dollar 
Shriners’ Temple in that city. Mable 
Lewis Howatt’s “Studio Players” pre- 
sented “Square Pegs,” an English come- 
dietta, and “The Moon Maiden,” a 
French fantasy in one act, in the recital 
hall, Steinway Hall, on Nov. 9. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


The scholarship awarded annually by 
the Sigma Alpha Iota sorority was won 
by Laura Turner, voice pupil of E. War- 
ren K. Howe. Clara Smith of Lennox, 
S. D., a former graduate of the conserva- 
tory, has been engaged as vocal teacher 
at Lewiston College, Lewiston, Mont. 
Lula J. Jorgenson of the class of 1923 is 
teaching at the State Teachers’ College 
in St. Cloud, Minn. Bennett Challis, a 
former pupil of Karleton Hackett, is 
singing principal réles at the State 
Opera in Berlin, Germany. Two mem- 
bers of the conservatory faculty, Heniot 
Levy, pianist-composer, and Hans Muen- 


‘Louis Luntz, 


zer, violinist, took part in the recital 
arranged for Friday noon, Nov. 9. Mr. 
Levy played, ~~. other numbers, his 
own Waltz, No. 1, in conjunction with a 
reproducing piano. 
BUSH CONSERVATORY 

Marjorie Moline, soprano, pupil of 

Lyravine Votaw, appeared on a program 


of the Central Y. M. C. A. Thursday. 
Helma Johnson, also a pupil of Mme. 


Votaw, sang for the Kindergarten 
Alumni Association last Saturday. Julie 
Manierre Mann, artist-pupil of Boza 


Oumiroff, sang for the Junior Friends of 
Art on Nov. 6. The program was given 
jointly with McNair Ilgenfriez, com- 
poser-pianist. Harry Carlson, organist 
of the faculty, assisted by Jennie Ek- 
blom Peterson, soprano, dedicated the 
organ of the Swedish Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Auburn Park. 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


Audrey Call, violinist, seventeen years 
pupil of P. Marinus Paulsen, and Harold 
Van Horn, pianist, fifteen, pupil of 
gave a recital Thursday 
evening in Sherwood Recital Hall. Both 
showed evidences of unusual ability. 
The two began the program with Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in F. The Children’s 
Chorus is being increased to nearly twice 
its last year’s membership. There will 
be almost 500 voices in the organization, 
which, as before, is under the direction 
of Daniel Protheroe. 


[Continued on page 31] 





Harp Is Sadly Neglected 
By Composers of Today, 
Dorothy Bell Declares 
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c) Fernand de Gueldre 
Bell, 
10.—The 
opportunities to composers who want un- 
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CHICAGO, Nov. offers 


few are making 
says Doro- 


usual effects, yet very 
any use of this opportunity, 
thy Bell, harpist 

“The harp as we know it is really a 
new instrument,” she declares ‘‘although 
some form of harp has existed through- 
out the ages, and historically the harp 
is the oldest of all instruments. But 
within a few years the harp has been 
so improved and changed that it is really 
an entirely new instrument. 

“Contemporary composers, however, 
have taken little advantage of the oppor- 
tunities it offers for new effects. It 
seems strange that some of the best 
music for the instrument is written, not 
by a harpist, but by Widor, the organist. 
Debussy’s ‘Danse profane’ and ‘Danse 
Sacrée’ are also very good, in the ex- 
cellent transcriptions made by Mme. 
Renié, a harpist of Paris. Tournier, the 
harpist, has also written some exquisite 
pieces for the new instrument. 

“But aside from these one must turn 
to compositions written for the old harp 
and for the clavichord by Bach, Rameau, 
and other classical writers. The harp is 
more like the clavichord than the piano 
is, and some of the clavichord music 
lends itself excellently to performance 
on the modern harp. 

“In the orchestras, harp music has 
been more or less a decoration, but lately 
composers have considered it when writ- 
ing for the orchestra. Nearly all mod- 
ern orchestral compositions require two 
harps instead of one. But as a solo in- 
strument it is very badly neglected. 

F. W 


CHICAGO, Nov. 10.—Dorothy Great- 
house, heard in recital on Tuesday eve- 
ning in Lyon & Healy Hall, has a color- 


atura voice of real promise. She has 
it under good control, and in the lower 
and middle registers it is distinctly 
pleasing. 


CHARLES DALMORES 


CELEBRATED OPERATIC TENOR 





Photo by Maizene 


Vienna [Imperial ; 


EVERY ART 


For many years leading tenor with Chicago Opera Association; Paris Opera; 
Manhattan Opera House, N. Y.; Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 
Berlin, Bayreuth and Brussels Royal Opera. 


London; 
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SAN FRANCISCO HAS GREAT MUSIC WEEK 





Throngs of Music-Lovers Hear 
200 Listed Events by Local 
and Visiting Artists 


By Charles A. Quitzow 


SAN FRANcIsco, Nov. 10.—Approxi- 
mately 200 listed events, and an un- 
recorded number perhaps even greater, 
made up the activities of San Fran- 
cisco’s latest Music Week, which opened 
with an organ recital by Raymond White 
and a school children’s concert under the 
direction of Estelle Carpenter at the 
Civic Auditorium on Oct. 30, and closed 
with an open-air song recital by Claire 
Dux of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, given at noon in Union Square on 
Nov. 5, in appreciation of the enthusiastic 
welcome accorded her by 9000 San Fran- 
ciscans on the occasion of her first ap- 
pearance here with Alfred Hertz’s or- 
chestra at the Civic Auditorium on 
Oct. 31. 

Besides the great concert by the Sym- 
phony, events of major importance in- 
cluded a concert by prominent California 
and Eastern artists, given at the 
Civic Auditorium under the man- 
agement of Selby C. Oppenheimer on 
Nov. 2; an appearance of Mme. Georg- 
ette Leblanc in interpretations from 
modern French poets and musicians, 
under the management of Jessica Col- 
bert at the Plaza Theater on Nov. 1; a 
concert by the Chamber Music Society 
of San Francisco, with Horace Britt, 
’cellist, as guest artist, at Scottish Rite 
Auditorium on Oct. 30; a joint recital 
by Lionel Tertis, viola, and Fran- 
ces Alda, under the management of 
Frank Healy, at Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium on Oct. 29; concerts by the San 
Francisco Symphony, with Horace Britt 
as soloist, at the Curran Theater on Nov. 
2 and 4; a first appearance here of Tito 
Schipa, under the management of Selby 
C. Oppenheimer, at the Columbia Theater 
on Nov. 4, and a concert by the Cali- 


fornia Federation of Music Clubs, 
under the direction of Mrs. Lillian 
Birmingham, president, at the Civic 


Auditorium on Nov. 

Other events of interest included the 
third of Ida G. Scott’s series of “Fort- 
nightlys” given in the Colonial Ball- 
room of the St. Francis Hotel on Oct. 
29; a reception and concert by the San 
Francisco and Alameda County Music 
Teachers’ Associations; a special pro- 
gram by the San Francisco Musical Club; 
several national and international pro- 
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grams given in the Colonial Ballroom 
of the St. Francis Hotel, under the 
auspices of the International Institute; 
recitals on the Municipal Organ by Wil- 
liam Carruth, Uda Waldrop, Theodore J. 
Irwin and Raymond White; a massed 
band concert by the Army, Navy and 
Municipal bands; a church choir festival- 
concert by the combined choirs of the 
Jewish, Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churches; a program of the International 
Institute given at the Palace of Fine 
Arts by the Universitv of California 
Extension Division, and a concert bv the 
Junior Auxiliary of the Pacific Musical 
Society. 
Horace Britt, formerly ’cellist with the 


San Francisco Symphony and the Cham- 
ber Music Society, was welcomed with 
great enthusiasm by a large audience 
at Scottish Rite Auditorium on Oct. 50, 
when he appeared as guest artist with 
the Chamber Music Society in a program 
which included Schubert’s C Major Quin- 
tet and Schénberg’s “Verklarte Nacht” 
Sextet. His two appearances with the 
Hertz forces on Nov. 2 and 4 gave 
further opportunities for warm demon- 
strations of welcome. He interpreted the 
difficult ’cello solo part of Ernest Bloch’s 
“Schelomo” with richness and surety of 
tone and marked precision and refine- 
ment. 

A reception to Mr. Britt and May 
Mukle at the San Francisco Conserva- 
tory of Music, on Nov. 2, was attended 


by 150 guests. Ada Clement, pianis | 
and Nathan Firestone, viola, gave a fir 
performance here of Ernest Bloch’s S:ti 
for Piano and Viola. 

Lionel Tertis. viola, on Oct. 29 was , 
revelation to local music-lovers.  !] 
breadth of tone and impassioned sty 
fairly lifted his auditors from their seat . 
His technical facility was amazin; . 
Mme. Alda sang for the most part wit 
a full throated ease and freedom whi 
was irresistible. Claire Dux and Tii, 
Schipa, both new to San Francisco, wo 
immediate favor. 

A remarkable feature of the rece: 
seemingly endless array of concerts hé 
been the very large attendance at pra 
tically all of them. The local appetit 
for music seems insatiable. 





ROTHWELL FORCES 
PLAY BRILLIANTLY 


Zimbalist Opens New Be- 
hymer Series—Los Angeles 


Music Federation Formed 
By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 10.—In the second 
brace of symphony concerts Walter 
Henry Rothwell and the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic aroused a series of demon- 
strations of enthusiasm by their brilliant 
performance of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony and pieces by Berlioz and 
Glazounoff. Claire Dux was the soloist 
and was acclaimed for her fine singing 
of a Mozart aria and songs by Strauss 
and Reger. 

Efrem Zimbalist auspiciously opened 
Mr. Behymer’s Philharmonic Artist 
Course with a violin recital on Thursday 


evening, Nov. 1, which attracted a very 
large audience. His playing of a diversi- 
fied and interesting program was re- 
ceived with such outbursts of prolonged 
applause that he was compelled again 
and again to add double and triple en- 
cores. 

The Los Angeles Music Federation, 
indorsed by the Chamber of Commerce, 
completed organization on Nov. 5 with 
the election of the following officers: 
Mrs. Cecil Frankel, honorary president; 
Arthur Bent, president; H. H. Ballard, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Oscar A. Trip- 
pet, second vice-president; Antoinette 
Ruth Sabel, secretary; Marck Hellman, 
treasurer; James Warren, auditor; W. 
A. Clark, Jr., George Barnes, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Oscar Howard, G. Allen Hancock 
and Mrs. Edith Wing Hughes, directors 
at large. The new Federation intends 
to serve as a sort of “musical clearing 
house,” to co-operate in all endeavors 
toward musical betterment of the com- 
munity, to promote activities and pro- 
grams of musical organizations, to main- 
tain a registration bureau for musical 
activities of all kinds and the like. 








Trio Gives Concert in Richmond, Ind. 


RICHMOND, IND., Nov. 10.—The Rich- 
mond Trio, Mildred Schalk, president of 
the Music Study Club, pianist; Mary 
Jones, violinist, and Katherine Gates, 
cellist, with Genette Kramer, organist, 
and Mrs. Clara Campbell Igelman, gave 
a concert this week in the auditorium of 
Grace Church, under the auspices of 
Samuel B. Garton. A large audience 
greeted the musicians. The Richmond 
Trio has recently returned from a sum- 
mer concert tour. 

ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE. 





The Trio Ragini of India, composed of 
Ragini Devi, Sarat Lahiri, and Vishnu 
Nimbker, will give a New York concert 
in the Anderson Galleries on the evening 
of Dec. 28. The Trio will fulfill engage- 
ments in the South, Middle West and 
New England this season, and is being 
booked by Catharine A. Bamman for a 
transcontinental tour next year. 





GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOO 





ALDA SOLOIST WITH 
SEATTLE ORCHESTRA 


Washington State Federation 
Board Holds Conference— 
Local Artists Heard 


By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, Nov. 10.—The opening con- 
cert of the Seattle Civic Symphony, given 
at the Metropolitan Theater on Nov. 4, 
had a notable soloist in Frances Alda. 
The Metropolitan Opera soprano sang 
an aria from “Mefistofele” with the ac- 
companiment of the orchestra, under the 
leadership of Mme. Davenport Engberg, 
and was also heard in songs, with Mar- 
garet Hughes at the piano. The orches- 
tra made an auspicious beginning of its 
year’s activity, and much credit is owing 
to Mme. Engberg for the excellent way 
in which the organization played Mozart’s 
“Jupiter” Symphony, Liszt’s “Les Pré- 
ludes,” and “Rienzi” Overture of Wagner. 

The executive board of the Washing- 
ton Federation of Music Clubs held a con- 
ference here on the evening. of Nov. 3. 
Representatives of a number of the clubs 
were present, and at the request of Clara 
M. Hartle, president, a number of stand- 
ing committees through the chairmen 
made reports. Those participating and 
their departments were Mrs. James Bos- 
well, secretary; Mabel M. Hughes, 
treasurer; Ruth Durheim, music memory 
contests; Anna V. Basset, library execu- 
tive; Anna Stewart, historian; F. W. 
Graham, county chairman; Helen Crowe 
Snelling, exchange of choral music; 
David Scheetz Craig, publicity; D. G. 
Painter and Arnold J. Gantvoort. 

Florence Beeler, mezzo-contralto, made 
her first appearance since returning from 
Italy at the Sunset Club on Oct. 31, with 
Mrs. Frederick Bentley at the piano. 
Mrs. Beeler interpreted an aria from 
“Samson et Dalila” and a group of 
American and Italian songs. 

Siri Engmann, violinist, played ex- 
cellent numbers in a concert given by the 
Svea Male Choir, conducted by Arviile 
Belstad, on Nov. 20. Hattie Edenholm 
was the accompanist. 

The Thursday Musical Club met at the 
home of Louise Hilyer and discussed 
American composers and music on Nov. 





1. The musical numbers were inte: 
preted by Mrs. F. W. Goodhue, Mr 
FE. W. O’Keefe, Mrs. C. W. Chandle: 
Mrs. Ralph Nichols, Mrs. Forrest Smit! 
Mrs. L. L. Larson, Mrs. C. R. Atkinsor 
Gladys Wheeler, Mrs. C. L. Woodmans« 
and Miss Hilyer. 

The music department of the Women 
University Club introduced a number of 
talented Seattle artists in a program o 
Nov. 2. Those heard were Elizabet 
Choate, violinist; Kathryn Worth, s 
prano, and Carmen Frye, pianist. Fran 
ces Williams was the accompanist. 

The Monday Practice Club met recent 
ly at the home of Daisy Wood Hildreth, 
when an attractive program was give: 
by Marjorie Miller, Mrs. C. E. Farns 
worth, Mrs. Romayne Elliott Lawson ani 
Mrs. George Bell, the accompanists be 
ing Mrs. Broussais Beck, Mrs. John 
Higgins, Mrs. Albert Charles Phillip 
and Mrs. Hildreth. 





Peru Choirs to Join in Church Music 
Concert 


Peru, INpD., Nov. 9.—The Peru Morn- 
ing Musicale has planned three public 
recitals this season, with the co-operation 
of the Junior Thursday Musicale, and in 
one, arranged by Mrs. Frank Vawter, 
the program will be devoted to church 
music, and all the choirs of Peru _ wiil 
take part. John L. Geiger of Indiana 
University gave one of his music appre 
ciation talks at the first meeting of the 
Musicale recently. FLORENCE H. FIFE. 





WASHINGTON, Nov. 12.—After an au- 
dience at the White House granted to 
Bartlett B. James, president, and 
Spencer D. Driggs, treasurer, of the 
Panama Celebration Association, Presi- 
dent Coolidge gave his indorsement to 
the plans of that association for an 
Inter-continental Music Festival to be 
held in Panama in March, 1924. The 
main feature of the festival is to be 
the presentation of an “All-American” 
opera written for the occasion by 
Bartlett B. James and John Adam Hugo. 





Hans Kindler, ’cellist, who has spent 
the summer abroad, returned in time 
to give his first concert in Montclair, 
N. J., recently, appearing with Ethel 
Leginska. 
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Helen Westfall, soprano, sang a group directors of the organization include 





In Chicago Studios 
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[Continued from page 29] 


AUDITORIUM CONSERVATORY 


William S. Schwartz, tenor, who was 
assisting artist recently at the Chicago 
[heater’s Sunday Noon Organ Concert, 
has been for many years a pupil of Karl 
Buren Stein. Pupils of Mr. Stein, head 
of the vocal department, have been se- 
ected recently for the following church 
jositions: Amy Aicher, soprano soloist 
at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Michigan City, Ind.; Genevieve Georgi, 
quartet soprano at Immanuel Congrega- 
ional Church of Irving Park, Chicago; 
Mrs. Rose Hein, soprano soloist at Chi- 
ago Heights First Baptist Church, and 
Paul DeRoy Winn, baritone soloist and 
musie director of the Bowmanville Con- 
sregational Church. 

MUHLMANN SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Joseph Schwarz, baritone, who recent- 
y gave a concert in Chicago, visited the 
Muhlmann School of Opera on Lake 
Shore Drive during his stay in Chicago 
and expressed his admiration of the 
manner in which the students were 
taught the routine and spirit of opera. 

ELLEN KINSMAN MANN STUDIO 

Geneve Cadle, soloist 


soprano, was 


recently for the Oak Park Colonial Club. 


Berliner Tageblatt: 


The recital given by 


Sylvia Leut was 
crowned with deserved 
The 


displayed an 


success. young 
violinist 
astonishing technic, 
and possessed a warm, 
full tone, which even 
in the most daring 
passages loses nothing 


of its absolute beauty. 


Management: Loudon 








of songs for the Edgewater Art and 
Drama Club on Oct. 26. The Mason 


Morand-Westfall Duo gave the program 
on Sunday at Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
Kathleen March, contralto, has been en- 
gaged as soloist in the Buena Memorial 
Presbyterian Church. Louise Bowman 
was soprano soloist at the Rogers Park 
Presbyterian Church during October. 


STURKOW RYDER STUDIO 


The first of the Sturkow Ryder Sun- 
day afternoon teas was given last week 
in honor of Genevieve Tobin. Last Sat- 
urday an interesting recital was held in 
the studio, the program being played by 
the pupils. 


Benefit for Italian Children 





CHICAGO, Nov. 10.—A grand concert 
was given in Orchestra Hall Monday 
night for the benefit of Italian poor 


children. Mario Carboni, baritone, from 
the National Theater at Havana, was 
warmly applauded for his stirring sing- 
ing of two numbers, and had to add a 
Neapolitan air. Vittorio Trevisan, bass 
of the Chicago Overa, was also a distinct 
favorite. He sang an aria, “Don Mag- 
nifico.” by Rossini. Evelyn Bostleman 
delivered the well known soprano aria 
from “Linda di Chamounix” with grace 
and charm, and other interesting num- 
bers made up a very pleasing program. 
Stanley Martin, Frieda Saiger, Olga 
Menn, Silvio Scionti, Herman Felber, 
Beryl Brown. and Julie Manierre eacn 
gave a group. 





We rank her with those dedicated to the highest art. 


Lokal Anzeiger, Berlin 


New York 


Telegram: 


She is an extremely 
interesting player. She 
attracts because she 
has temperament and 
individuality. S he 
plays with a certain 
broad sweep that is 
not common with 


violinists. 
There was charm, 
particularly in the 
\dagio of the Brahms 
Sonata, to which she 
gave a touch of true 
sentiment. 


feminine 


Mishk in Photo 


Sylvia Lent 


Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 











New Work by Grainger 
Has Hearing in Concert 


by Winnipeg Male Choir 





Percy Grainger and the Late Mrs. Samuel 
Thorne, Patron of Music 


Percy Grainger has begun a season 
which promises to be one of the most 
active of his career, with approximately 
100 concerts scheduled. He has already 
appeared twice with the Winnipeg Male 
Voice Choir, Hugh Ross, conductor; his 
tenth and eleventh engagements with 
that organization. The features of the 
program for the two concerts were Mr. 
Grainger’s “The Anchor Song” and 
“The Widow’s Party,” both from a col- 
lection of settings of Kipling dedicated 
to the composer’s mother. “The Widow’s 
Party” was heard for the first time. 

Soon after his return to America, fol- 
lowing a year’s absence, Mr. Grainger 
was a guest of the late Mrs. Samuel 
Thorne at “Maple Shade,” her South- 
“ampton home. Mrs. Thorne, who had 
just passed her eighty-fifth birthday 
shortly before her death early in Oc- 
tober, had been for many years a 
generous patron of music and was her- 
self a gifted pianist. She possessed rare 
talent in improvisation and was also a 
composer of several works. The photo- 
graph here reproduced was made during 
Mr. Grainger’s visit to Southampton. 


Propose Outdoor Opera for New York 


For the purpose of giving grand opera 
in the open air in New York and else- 
where during the summer months, the 
New York Civic Opera Association was 
incorporated recently in Albany. The 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy; Justice Charles 
L. Guy of the New York Supreme Court, 
Gustavus A. Rogers and George Henry 
Payne, editor of the Forum. It is 
planned, besides the regular evening per- 
formances, to give special performances 
for children. 


Van Emden Has Full Schedule Abroad 


Harriet Van Emden, soprano, who is 
now singing in Europe, will return to 
America soon after the first of the year 
and will give a New York recital in Janu- 
ary before beginning an extensive tour 
under the direction of Daniel Mayer. 
Beginning in November, Miss Van 
Emden will fulfill engagements in sev- 
eral Dutch cities and will also sing in 
Brussels, Paris and twice each in Zurich 
and Berne and again in Paris, Brussels 
and Amsterdam. 


O’More to Give Concerts at Close of 


Opera Tour 
Colin O’More, tenor, is meeting with 
fine success as leading tenor in the All 
Star San Carlo Opera Company, sing- 
ing in “Butterfly” with Tamaki Miura, 


and in “Bohéme” with Anna _ Fitziu. 
Many recital engagements have been 
booked by his managers, Arthur and 


Helen Hadley, in the cities which have 
heard him in opera. He will give con- 
certs in Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Louisville, Columbus, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Erie, Syra- 
cuse, Wilkes-Barre, Scranton and other 
cities. 





Wilmington Acclaims Schumann Heink 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Nov. 10.—Ernes- 
tine Schumann Heink won another tri- 
umph in her concert before a capacity au- 
dience at the Playhouse on the evening of 
Oct. 25. There seemed to be a new note 
of tenderness in her voice and she again 
demonstrated her hold upon Wilmington 
recital-goers. Her finest number, judg- 
ing by the applause, was Schubert’s 
“Erlking.” She gave an Arditi number 
finely and added “Stille Nacht” as an 
encore. She was assisted by Florence 
Hardeman, violinist, and Katherine Hoff- 
man, accompanist. THOMAS HILL. 





Schelling on European Tour 


Ernest Schelling will play in three 
European countries this month. He ap- 
peared in England on Oct. 25 and Nov. 
4 and was heard again on Nov. 12. 
From England he went to Holland for 
appearances and then to France, where 
he will attend the first performance there 
of his “Victory Ball” under Pierné and 
will play on Nov. 17 and 18. He will be 
heard in England again on Nov. 27. 
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New York Critics Under Date of October 13, 1923, Said of 


MARIE SIDENIUS ZENDT 


on Her N. Y. Recital, Aeolian Hall, Oct. 11, 1923: 


Seldom is so pleasing a new singer 
heard here as Mme. Zendt proved to be. 
Her voice is of good quality, it is well 
placed and her scale is well equalized. 
Her legato was admirable and her emis 
sion of high tones very commendable 
New York Herald, October 13, 1923 

She makes her appeal to the musical 
world through tone and neat phrasing, 
through smoothness, as far as it is pos 
sible, and through a careful thought out 
manipulation of her vocal powers New 
York Telegram, October 13, 1923. 

Marie Zendt sang a program with feel- 
ing for grace of style Evening Mail. 


Soloist, 


Re-engaged from Duluth, Minn., Festival, Sept. 24 and 25, 1923, for a tour with Lyric Glee Clubs through Minnesota. 
in Derby Line, 


Just returned from concerts 


She sang with an unfluttered exactness Delivered four groups of songs with 
and evenness of tone, at times with power, style—her most prominent characteristic 
but never did she strain her voice beyond New York World, October 13, 1923 
r 7 ‘ > ‘ 7 sigee Toeti > T< "he . 
its capac:ty of musical effectiveness. Her Mme Zendt had a rather light voice of 
charming manner and the pleasantness of agreeable quality, generally free from 
her voice aroused much enthusiasm from harshness. It won its meed of applause 
her hearers who were insistent in their and encores. Vew York Tribune, October 
demands for encores New York Times, 13. 1923 

3, 1923 
Oyctober 13, 1923 
- ‘ Mme. Zendt sang Bononcini’s air with 

Refined style and unusually successful histor ; ' rhe ' ' 
vocal production which enhanced a nat- an historic insight and with a technica 
urally pleasing quality, of voice.—New ease and a tonal charm that deserve 
York Sun and Globe, October 13, 19283. praise.—Christian Science Monitor. 

Minneapolis Symphony, Nov. 12, 1923 


Vt., and Standstead College, Canada. 


Third Chicago Recital, March 2, 1924, Playhouse. 


Management: M. S. Zendt, 500 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 
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GALLI-CURCI HOLDS 
INDIANAPOLIS THRONG 


Opens Sunday Concert Course 
—Matinée Musicale Begins 


New Season 
By Pauline Schelischmidt 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 10.—The first 
of the Sunday afternoon concerts ar- 
ranged by the Ona B. Talbot Fine Arts 
Association was given by Amelita Galli- 
Curci and her assisting artists, Manuel 
Berenguer, flautist, and Homer Samuels, 
pianist, at the Murat Theater on Oct. 28. 


The audience filled all possible space. 
Mme. Galli-Curci displayed her vocal 
gifts in familiar coloratura airs by 
David, Loti, Verdi and Gounod, and in- 
cluded also in her program Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s “Chanson Indoue.” There were 
also a number of favorites sung in Eng- 
lish, among them “Suwanee River” and 
“Home, Sweet Home.” A group of flute 
solos gave variety to the program. The 
accompaniments of Homer Samuels, as 
well as the flute obbligato by Mr. Beren- 
guer, were superbly played. 

The guest artist at the first regular 
program of the Matinée Musicale, given 
by active members on the afternoon of 
Oct. 26 at the Masonic Temple, was Otis 
Igleman, violinist. His two groups in- 
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cluded Saint-Saéns’ “Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso.”’ Wieniawski’s “Polo- 
naise Brillante,” the Drigo-Auer “Valse 
Bluette” and Mendelssohn’s “On the 
Wings of Song.” “Slavonic Dance,” 
Dvorak-Kreisler, and “Serenade Espag- 
nol,” Chaminade-Kreisler, were added. 
Mrs. Robert Bonner was the accom- 
panist. The members appearing were 
Mrs. Glenn Friermood, Mrs. William H. 
Ball, Mrs. Helen Dailey Stark and Mrs. 
Eugene Oesterle. Sousa’s Band and solo- 


ists attracted two large audiences at the 
Cadle Tabernacle on Saturday afternoon 
and evening, Oct. 27. The matinée pro- 
gram, which was especially arranged for 
school children, featured the Shortridge 
High School Band, which played with the 
visiting organization. In the evening the 
band was assisted by the Eleventh In- 
fantry, U. S. Army, Band (fifty pieces) ; 
the U. S. Navy Band (thirty pieces), 
and the Murat Temple Shrine Band 
(sixty pieces). 





Frank Bridge Praises American Orchestras 
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pieces in shorter form in 1904, under the 
title of “Noveletten,” and in the follow- 
ing year was a prize-winner in these 
competitions. He again won a prize in 
1908 for his Fantasy Trio in C Minor for 
piano, violin and ’cello. Among the 
prize-winners have also been John Ire- 
land, James Friskin, H. Waldo Warner, 
and Hurlstone, a gifted composer who 
died in 1906. 

It was in 1908 that Frank Bridge took 
an Irish folk-tune and set it to music 
which, under the title of “The London- 
derry Air,” has traveled around the 
world. His arrangements of ‘Cherry 
Ripe” and “Sally in Our Alley,” two old 
English songs, are almost equally well 
known as examples of his gifts in cham- 
ber quartet-writing. “They are simple, 
and not in the least bit pretentious,” he 
says of these three works, “and they 
fulfill a purpose in fostering an interest 
in chamber music among those who can- 
not yet appreciate more serious music.” 


The “Sea” Suite 


Of his larger works, “The Sea” has 
been heard this season in America in 
various cities under his baton. He had 
intended to conduct a performance of this 
Suite in New York, but when he learned, 
a week or two ago, that Josef Stransky 
had included it in the program of the 
State Symphony, he changed his inten- 
tion, and substituted for it, for his ap- 
pearance with the New York Symphony 
on Nov. 11, his Two Poems for Orches- 
tra. The Two Poems, produced in 1917 
at Queen’s Hall, London, are based on 
quotations from Richard Jefferies. The 
first is, “Those thoughts and feelings 
which are not sharply defined, but have 
a haze of distance and beauty about 
them, are always dearest,” and the sec- 
ond, “How beautiful a delight to make 
the world joyous! The song should never 
be silent, the dance never still, the laugh 
should sound like water which runs for- 
ever.” 

Mr. Bridge was greatly interested to 
hear that his Quintet in D Minor was 
performed at Worcester, Mass., in June, 
1921. He wrote this work in 1904, then 
put it away, and, when he looked at it 
again, decided to revise it. This revision 
was completed in 1912, and it was not 
published for some time later—indeed, 
it had been in print only about a year 
when it was performed at Worcester. 
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He was very much impressed by his 
recent visit to Boston, and says he can 
imagine nothing more ideal than the 
orchestral conditions which exist there. 
“TI think,” he said, “that enormous credit 
is due to Mr. Monteux, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, for what he has done 
for that orchestra, and through it for 
Boston. He is a man of sensitive under- 
standing, a real artist, and his forces 
produce as fine a body of tone as one 
could have. The Symphony plays with 
wonderful efficiency.” 

Mr. Bridge led the orchestra in the 
performance of his “Sea” Suite, and ear- 
lier in Cleveland conducted the Cleveland 
Orchestra in the same work. He was 
also warm in praise of Mr. Sokoloff’s 
forces for their interpretation of the 
Suite. “Mr. Sokoloff has certainly built 
up a fine orchestra,” he said. “It is in 
excellent order, and the men are very 
interested and very keen. We had only 
two rehearsals, and they showed a fine 
grasp of the points of the work.” 

Mr. Bridge and his wife, who is an 
Australian, will leave New York by the 
Majestic this month on their return to 
England. Mrs. Bridge was formerly 
Miss Sinclair, a Melbourne violinist. 





Milwaukee Starts Early Preparations for 
Music Week 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 12.—The Active 
Musicians’ Division of the Civic Music 
Association, at a banquet recently at 
the Hotel Pfister, discussed plans for the 
Music Week next May, when every musi- 
cal organization in the city will be asked 
to assist. Speakers included Edmund 
Gram, Carl Eppert, Dudley Crafts Wat- 


son, Herman F. Smith, Claire Jacobs and 
others. The banquet was under the di- 
rection of Adeline T. Ricker, president 
of the Active Musicians’ Division. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 
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Opens Subscription Series- 
Sousa’s Band Draws Crowd 


St. Louis, Nov. 10.—Making her fir: 
appearance in St. Louis, Sigrid Onegi 
opened Elizabeth Cueny’s subscriptio 
series with a song recital on Sunda 


evening, Oct. 28. Her program con 
prised a group of old Italian airs, fou 


Singer 


songs by Schubert, several Scandinavia: 


and Spanish songs, and a final group o 
songs in English. She received a genu 
ine ovation. Michael Raucheisen wa 
an able and sympathetic accompanist. 
A concert by Sousa’s Band, also unde 
Miss Cueny’s management, attracted a 
audience of 5000 persons to the Coliseu: 
on Thursday evening, Nov. 1. Ernes 


Schelling’s “Victory Ball” was an enjoy- 


able feature of the program. By specia 
arrangement a large group from Jeffe: 


son Barracks and the Naval Armory and 


five local military and school band 


joined in playing “The Star-Spanglec 


Banner” at the end of the program 
and aroused a great demonstration. 
HERBERT W. COST. 
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REINER’S MEN DRAW 
CINCINNATI THRONG 


Mraczek Novelty a Feature in 
Brilliant Opening of 
Popular Series 
By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 10.—The first of 
the popular concerts to be given this 
season by the Cincinnati Symphony at- 
tracted a great house on Nov. 4, though 
the afternoon was wet and cheerless. 
Music Hall, which seats 3583 persons, 
was packed, and many who sought ad- 
mission had to be turned away. Fritz 
Reiner led his forces with authority in 
an artistically-played program, which 
included the “Oriental Sketches” of 
Mraczek, the well-known Briinn com- 
poser. This work was announced as per- 
formed for the first time in America. 

Dvorak’s “From the New World” 
Symphony, in which the Largo was espe- 
cially applauded; three Grainger num- 
bers, “Molly on the Shore,” an Irish 
Tune from County Derry, and “Shep- 
herd’s Hey,” and the Tchaikovsky 
“1812” Overture were also played. For 
the Tchaikovsky work, the orchestra was 
augmented by thirty men, and the new 
organ, played by Adolph Stadermann, 
also joined in the ensemble. It was a 
brilliant concert, and there was a great 
demonstration of enthusiasm for Mr. 
Reiner. 

Sousa’s Band gave two concerts in 
Emery Hall on the afternoon and eve- 
ning of Nov. 4, and aroused great ap- 
plause in programs made up chiefly of 
Sousa’s music. The soloists were Nora 
Fauchald, soprano; Rachel Senior, 
violin; John Dolan, cornet, and George 
Carey xylophone. 

The choir of the Columbian M. E. 
Church under the leadership of Mrs. 
A. M. Countryman gave a concert on 
Nov. 8 for the benefit of the music fund 
of the church. Mrs. Clifford Bingham 
and John Dodd both gave solos. The 
Musicians Club met on Nov. 3 at the 
home of Frederick J. Hoffmann when 
the newly-elected president of the club, 
C. Hugo Grimm, gave an address, and 
Walter Aiken, former president, asked 
for the support of the club in the coming 
general meeting of all the supervisors of 
music. A committee composed of Philip 
Werthner, C. W. Grimm and John Yoak- 
ley was appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements. 








Through an inadvertence it was stated 
in an advertisement of Arthur J. Hub- 
bard, which appeared in the FALL ISSUE 
of MusicaAL AMERICA, that he was the 
only teacher of Edith Bullard. It should 
have stated that Miss Bullard prior to 
her study with Mr. Hubbard was a pupil 
for a number of years of Anna Miller 
Wood in Boston. 





The Trio Classique, assisted by Edyth 
van Slyke Gibson, soprano, gave its first 
concert of the season in Nyack recently. 
The Trio has been engaged for the third 
consecutive season for the Hunter Col- 
lege subscription series and will give a 
program in Aeolian Hall on Dec. 9. 
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FLINT ORCHESTRA IS 
GREATLY IMPROVED 


Arouses Enthusiasm at Year’s 
First Coneert—Bori and 


Fanning in Recitals 


By William W. Norton 

FLINT, MICH., Nov. 10.—An auspicious 
beginning of the new music season was 
made by the Flint Symphony, which gave 
the year’s first concert on Oct. 16 before 
an enthusiastic audience that completely 
filled the new High School Auditorium. 
Thanks to the addition of much valuable 
new material and to having an adequate 
place in which to rehearse, the orchestra 
played better than it ever had before 
and the concert was altogether the best 
it has yet given. The program was de- 
voted largely to illustrating the theme 
of “Dance Forms Retained in Symphonic 
Music.” Gladys Lyon, violinist, was the 
soloist, and her playing aroused the audi- 
ence to a great demonstration of its en- 
joyment. The concert was sponsored by 
the Flint Shrine Club. 

Lucrezia Bori was acclaimed by an 
audience of 1600 persons in the Regent 
Theater on Monday evening, Oct. 22, in 
a recital that opened the Philharmonic 
Concert Series under the management of 
Charles French. She sang at her best 
and graciously responded to the repeated 
storms of applause with numerous en- 
cores after each group in her program. 

Cecil Fanning gave one of his peculiar- 
ly charming recitals at the Globe The- 
ater on Thursday evening, Oct. 25, under 
the auspices of St. Matthew’s Church. A 
group of French folk-songs, sung in cos- 
tume, was capitally done and greatly 
delighted the audience. The enjoyment 
of Mr. Fanning’s program was enhanced 
by the brief but enlightening explana- 
tory remarks that he made before the 
presentation of each number. 








Harold A. Loring Features Indian Music 
in Mid-West Tour 


WATERLOO, IowA, Nov. 10.—Harold A. 
Loring, organist of the First Congrega- 
tional Church and at the Plaza Theater, 
has returned from a two-weeks’ concert 
tour in Iowa and Minnesota. Mr. Loring 
has been giving a lecture-recital, “The 
Music of the North American Indian,” 
which was prepared from an extensive 
study of Indian life in the Indian reser- 
vations of the West, where he was sent 
by President Roosevelt in 1906 especially 
to record Indian music. Mr. Loring 
adapted many of these songs and set 
them to the appropriate accompaniments. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 





MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Nov. 10.—The Chaminade Club met on 
Oct. 27. French and Polish compositions 
were included in the program. Mrs. 


Thomas F. Thorpe, president, played 
Chopin’s Andante Spianato and Polo- 
naise, Op. 22, and Mrs. Hermann Chris- 
tophe gave the paper of the afternoon. 
Other members’ contributing were: 
Rachel Doucet, Fabiola Normand, Laure 
Larochelle, Mildred Israel, violinist; 
Claire Felch, Mrs. Henry Doucet, Mrs. 
Herbert Anderson, and Mrs. E. J. 
Letendre. Mrs. Letendre sang two arias 
from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah” 
accompanied by Bernadette McDonough. 
Mildred Soule and Glenna Dewey who 
studied at the Paris Conservatoire for 
three months during the summer; each 
spoke briefly on their experiences. Mrs. 
J. Sumner Bragg was in charge of the 
program. Mrs. F.. M. FRISSELLE. 








Paul Draper, lieder singer, after an 
absence of seven years, will give a recital 
in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
Nov. 18. 
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BRIDGE IS GUEST OF 
DETROIT SYMPHONY 


McCormack, Hofmann, Raisa 
and Frank Bishop, New 


Pianist, Heard in Recitals 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 

DETROIT, Nov. 10.—Frank Bridge, 
English composer, appeared as guest 
conductor with the Detroit Symphony at 
its brace of concerts on Nov. 1 and 2, 
presenting his Symphonic Poem 
“Summer” and a “Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley” Dance. While these compositions 
made no extraordinary appeal in them- 
selves, Mr. Bridge’s straightforward, 
musicianly style of conducting created 
a very favorable impression. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch began the program 
with a Bach Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue, and closed it with a _ spirited 
performance of Chabrier’s “Marche 
Joyeuse.” His masterly leadership of 
his men in Schumann’s Fourth Sym- 
phony aroused one of the greatest dem- 
onstrations over a symphony’ ever 
witnessed here. Sophie Braslau was the 
soloist, and she received a genuine ova- 
tion for the adroit art and the beauty 
with which she sang Beethoven’s “Ah, 
Perfidio,” and three songs by Mous- 
sorgsky. 

Frank Bishop, a young pianist recent- 
ly from the studio of Emil Sauer and 
now under the tutelage of Bendetson 
Netzorg, was acclaimed by an eager au- 
dience when he appeared as soloist at 
the Sunday afternoon concert of the 
Detroit Symphony, Victor Kolar con- 
ducting, on Nov. 4. In Liszt’s A Major 
Concerto he exhibited great technical 
facility, fine, resonant and well con- 
trolled tone, and a maturity of musician- 
Ship and understanding amazing for his 
twenty years. 

On Monday afternoon, Nov. 5, 2000 
school children listened with rapt atten- 
tion to the first of the Detroit Sym- 
phony’s free Junior Concerts for the 
public school pupils of Wayne County. 
The admission to these concerts is so 
regulated that each pupil in the schools 
may hear one concert in the course of 
the season, and on Monday every seat in 
the hall was occupied. 

John McCormack paid his annual visit 
to the Arcadia on Thursday evening, 
Nov. 1, and filled that vast auditorium 
to overflowing. He sang songs by 
Schubert, Sibelius, Elgar, Frank Bridge, 
Kramer and Schneider, and a group of 
Irish folk-songs, to the rapturous delight 
of his hearers. Edwin Schneider’s fine 
accompaniments contributed appreciably 
to the pleasure of the evening, and Lauri 
Kennedy completed the provram with 





several ’cello numbers. 


For the second concert in its Arcadia 
course, the Philharmonic-Central Con- 
cert Company presented Josef Hofmann 
in recital on the evening of Nov. 5. In 
a program including works by Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Liszt, Mr. Hofmann 
himself, and a group of modern pieces, 
the pianist played at his best and elec- 
trified a capacity audience that was in- 
satiable in its demands for extras. 

The Detroit Civic Music League began 
its career on the evening of Nov. 5 with 


a recital in Arena Gardens by Rosa 
Raisa, who, by reason of the sudden 
illness of Giacomo -Rimini, gave the 


whole program, with the assistance of 
Carol Perrenot, her accompanist. 
May Korb Tours with San Carlo Opera 
Following her appearance as Gretel 
in the opera “Hansel und Gretel” with 
the San Carlo Opera Company at the 
Century Theater, New York, May Korb 
has repeated the part in Philadelphia 
with the San Carlo forces, and will sing 
the réle in Boston on Nov. 29. Miss Korb 
had a concert in Lehighton, Pa., recently 
and will appear in Easton, Pa., on Nov. 
30; in Union Hill, N. J., on Dec. 12, and 
in Allentown, Pa., on Dec. 18. 





A new piano suite by Lazare Samin- 
sky, dedicated to E. Robert Schmitz, has 
just been completed and will be published 
by Senart in Paris. 
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New Devotional Music Heralds Yuletide 


UNLUEI AAU 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


VJHERE has been a con- 
sistent, steady improve- 
ment in the quality of 
church music written in 
America during the last 
few years. For long 
we were bored, on the one _ hand, 
by the vapid, text-book polyphony of 
the Victorian composers of England, 





and, on the other, tortured by the 
cheap, trashy revivalist school of 
writers. We are not quite free of 


either today, especially the latter, but 
there has been a decided improvement, 
and we now have a few composers who 
write highly interesting and appro- 
priate devotional music. Neither in 
Britain nor in America (we refer par- 
ticularly to music for the Protestant 
Church) are there many composers 
who rise to the dignity and impres- 
siveness of some of the Russian 
Church works; few of our choirs, un- 
fortunately, could do such music jus- 
tice, and as few of our congregations 
could appreciate it. But the path is 
ever upward. 


* aK * 
Christmas Among the Christmas 
Suggestions anthems there is a re- 
for print, in separate 
Choirmasters form, of one of Bach’s 

noble chorals from 
“The Christmas Oratorio” “Break 
Forth, O Beauteous Heavenly Light.” 


Edward Shippen Barnes contributes an 
excellent carol-anthem, for which he has 
also written the words. The melody 1s 
introduced in A Minor by the sopranos, 
repeated, with an alto part added, and 
taken up finally by the mixed chorus in 
the major, coming to an impressive close, 
fortissimo. Jt is short and effective. 
Arthur H. Ryder’s “Shout the Glad 
Tidings” has a touch of real originality, 
flowing along nicely in the Christmas 
spirit, in six-four time. There are solos 
for tenor or soprano and considerable 
variety. One has a feeling, however, 
that the composer would have done well 
to employ more variation in his rhythm. 
Cecil Forsyth’s “The Burning Flame,” 
in which the melody is written in the 
natural minor, is thoroughly devotional 
and Christmas-like. It is a short melody 
repeated as solo and chorus. Charles 
Fonteyn Manney has arranged six tradi- 
tional carols for women’s voices, three 
parts, including Stainer’s harmonization 
of “God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen,” 
and “The First Nowell,” the ‘‘Adeste 
Fideles,” two French airs, “Here a 
Torch, Jeannette, Isabella,” and “Sing 
We, Noel.” At the end comes “Silent 
Night.”” From the same publishers there 
are also two anthems for women’s voices 
by George B. Nevin, entitled “Sing and 
Rejoice” and “Let Us Now Go Even 
Unto Bethlehem,” of which the former 
is the more attractive. Louis R. Dress- 
ler has made a simple unison setting of 
a poem by Helen’ Bordman Knox, 
“Christmas Morn Is Come Again,” that 
should find a place for itself. All from 
the same pres (Oliver Ditson Co.). 

F. Leslie Calver has made a tuneful 
setting of Milton’s words, “How Peaceful 
Was the Night,” from “Ode on the Morn- 
ing of Christ’s Nativity,” for mixed 
chorus, with soprano solo. J. Frank 
Russell makes another setting of Wil- 
liam A. Muhlenberg’s “Shout the Glad 
Tidings.” which has a robust chorus 
part. There are two arrangements for 
women’s voices, two parts, by Purcell 
James Mansfield, one of “Shepherds, Re- 


and another of “Silent Night.” 


joice,” 
9 


‘T'wo unison songs, “The Prince of Men, 
by Bessie E. Novotny, very much in the 
revival hymn style, and Boris Levenson’s 
“Stars Were Jewels in the Sky,” an at- 
tractive little number, bring to an 
end a list that should contain some- 
thing for any choirmaster (The Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co.). 


OK * ok 


Arrangements If there still be church 
of “Gesu musicians who are not 
Bambino” by familiar with Pietro 
the Composer A. Yon’s beautiful 

“Gesu Bambino,” they 
should look it up at this season. It 


comes as a song, high or low, with or 
without violin or ’cello obbligato; as a 
piano or organ solo, and, finally, through 
recent arrangements by the composer, 
for violin and piano and for trio, violin, 
cello and piano (J. Fischer & Bro.). It 
is a charming, devotional pastorale, 
woven about the “Adeste Fideles,” an 
inspired number, skillfully written. 


e+ + 


Of five songs by Boris 
Levenson that are 
fresh from the press 
(The Boston Music 
Co.) three are harmonizations and ar- 
rangements of Jewish songs, entitled 
“Prayer for the Dead” (Kaddish), “The 
Age-old Question” and “Tell Me, Lovely 
Maiden.” In the happiest of them there 
is the touch of sadness that is peculiar 
to the music of this race, and there is an 
appeal in each one. The arranger has 
caught the spirit of them admirably, 
clothing them in thoughtful, serious 
musical adornment. ‘“‘The Age-old Ques- 
tion” is a particularly fascinating num- 
ber. The other two songs in the group 
are of Russian origin, entitled “Dawn” 
and “Should the Hand of a Warrior a 
Spindle Hold?” In the first of these Mr. 
Levenson is at his best. It is one of the 
most interesting compositions from his 
pen that has come under our notice. 
Both solo part and accompaniment pos- 
sess grace and charm. The Russian 
flavor is particularly noticeable in the 
second song. Frederick H. Martens is 
responsible for the excellent English 
versions of the poems. 


Five Songs 
by Boris 
Levenson 


* * > 


A song of sheer delight 
and simple beauty is 
Gustave Ferrari’s “To 
a Daughter of April” 
(G. Schirmer). Here is poetic fancy, 
rich, colorful harmonization and a sense 
of values that combine to make a deli- 
cious little song that singers will not be 
slow to appreciate. It is admirably 
written for both voice and piano. Cyn- 
thia Davril’s brief lyric has indeed been 
richly decorated by such music. It is for 
high voice. 


A Delightful 
Song by 
Gustave Ferrari 


*K ok * 


Those teachers who are 
interested in the cur- 
rent ideas on piano 
playing, embraced un- 
der the general title of 
“weight touch,” will welcome two vol- 
umes by Lucia Smith, entitled “Tuneful 
Technic” (Composers’ Music Corpora- 
tion). The exercises and pieces are 
based on the teaching principles of Ver- 
non Spencer and have been subjected to 
his editorial care. Let us hasten to add 
that Mr. Spencer is not the originator 
of another “method.” These technical 
ideas of which he has become so distin- 
guished an exponent are advocated by 
many well-known pedagogues of the day 
and are based on a scientific foundation 
that is seemingly sound. The composer 
of “Tuneful Technic” has _ translated 
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these ideas in terms of the first grade 
and has prefaced them with an iliumi- 
nating and, so far as it goes, thorough 
explanation of the principles of the 
weight touch. Miss Smith holds to the 
idea that technical exercises and the 
practice of scales and exercises are inci- 
dental to the general musical develop- 
ment of the pupil and should be studied 
only as a means whereby difficulties are 
overcome as met with. There are 
twenty-six little pieces in these two 
books, each with a specific technical pur- 
pose which is elucidated and preceded 
by introductory exercises. It is a re- 
markably valuable collection of teaching 


material, worthy of the attention of all 
progressive pedagogues. 

* * ok 
Twenty-four Another praiseworthy 


contribution to the 
C. M. C. Educational 
Library are two books 
made up of “Twenty-four Little Pre- 
ludes,” by Charles Haubiel (Composers’ 
Music Corporation.) These, too, are for 
beginners of the first and second grades, 
and their chief merit among many lies 
in the ingenious combinations of touch 
employed by the composer and the wide 
variety of rhythmic patterns. In his 
touch combinations Mr. Haubiel has 
done what Bach did in his Little Pre- 
ludes and Fugues, but has applied them 
to earlier grades. Both these volumes 
will repay examination. 


Little Preludes 


for Piano 


x *« * 


An Algerian R. S. Stoughton is a 
Sketch for composer who always 
the Organ has something of inter- 

est to write about. 
Even his average offers music of a high 
order and is worth attention. He has 
written a number of effective pieces for 
the organ and a recent addition to this 
list, “An Algerian Sketch” (White- 
Smith Music Publishing Co.), is imagi- 
native and attractive. There is a natu- 
ralness about its Easterness that is sel- 
dom met with, and the main theme is not 
over-used, ad nauseam, as is so often the 
case with melodies for the organ. Mr. 
Stoughton, on the other hand, relieves it 
with a brilliant, agitated middle section 
that sets it off to good advantage. Or- 
ganists will find this sketch a good num- 
ber for a recital program. 


ok * * 


There is something of 
interest and novelty in 
a set of piano pieces 
entitled “Tone Fancies, 


Tone Fancies 
After Famous 
Paintings 


After Famous Paintings,” by Ernest 
Harry Adams (The Arthur P. Schmidt 


Co.), and the novelty of the title is 
shared in part by the music. Three of 
the five numbers in the set have been 
received and these are separately en- 
titled “A Leafy Way,” after a picture 
by Wallace Nutting; “When the Leaves 
Turn Red,” after John S. Sargent, and 
“Japanese Dancing Girl,” after a Japa- 
nese print by Kiyohiro. The first, an 
etching, is an Allegretto grazioso move- 
ment in smoothly flowing triplets, suave 
and liquid in texture; the second has a 
melody below an accompaniment in six- 
teenth notes. The last opens with a 
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Evans ~,. Salter 


627 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 


ULATED 


promise of being the best of the trio, 
promise that is not fulfilled in the mi 
dle section, however. Mr. Adams h: 
written some agreeable music in the: 
pieces, suitable for about fourth gra: 
pupils. 
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Boston’s Music-Lovers Crowd Four 
Concert Halls on Sunday Afternoon 





People’s Symphony, Under Emil Mollenhauer, Begins Its 
Fourth Season—Willem van Hoogstraten Makes First 
Boston Appearance with New York Philharmonic—F lute 
Players’ Club and Apollo Club Give Opening Concerts— 
Galli-Curci, Huberman, Frederick Bristol Heard in Re- 


citals 





By HENRY LEVINE 


POSTON, Nov. 12.—Boston’s avidity 
D for good music was demonstrated 

iew on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 4, when 
four concert halls were filled with over- 
flowing attendances. At the St. James 
Theater the People’s Symphony opened 
its fourth season; at Symphony Hall the 
New York Philharmonic Society held 
sway; Galli-Curci drew her usual sold- 
out house at the Opera House, and the 
Flute Players’ Club attracted a distin- 
guished audience to its first concert of 
the season. 

Emil Mollenhauer arranged an inter- 
esting program for the first concert of 
the People’s Symphony. He gave a vital 
reading of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
a charming performance of Delibes’ 
“Sylvia” ballet music and an effec- 
tive presentation of Hiller’s “Auf der 
Wacht.” In Strauss’ “Tales of the 
Vienna Woods” Waltz Mr. Burgstaller 
lent a touch of unusual color with his 
playing of the zither solo. The concert 
concluded with a brilliant performance 
of Gomez’s “I] Guarany” Overture. The 
orchestral choirs have clearly shown the 
benefits of the last three years’ associa- 
tion. The tonal fiber of the orchestra is 
noteworthy for its mellowness and for 
the smooth blending of voices. 


Hoogstraten’s Boston Début 


At Symphony Hall Willem van Hoog- 
straten made his Boston début with the 
forces of the Philharmonic ‘Society of 
New York. He gave a spirited and dra- 
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“matic reading of Tchaikovsky’s “Pa- 


thetic” Symphony—a reading that was 
characterized by nervous intensity and 
marked dramatic contrasts. His orches- 
tra radiated the nervous energy impart- 
ed to it. There was a strong ebb and 
flow of color with superbly built up cli- 
maxes in the performance of the Prelude 
and “Liebestod” from Wagner’s “Tristan 
and Isolde.” The orchestra also pro- 
vided excellent accompaniments to Mme. 
Szumowska’s poetically conceived and 
beautifully toned performance of Cho- 
pin’s F Minor Piano Concerto and to 
Joseph Schwarz’s sonorous and dra- 
matic singing of the Arioso from Han- 
del’s “Israel in Egypt,” an aria from 
Verdi’s ‘Masked. Ball” and Wotan’s 
Farewell from Wagner’s “Walkiire.” 


Galli-Curci in Recital 


Amelita Galli-Curci at the Opera 
House delighted her audience with a pro- 


gram that included coloratura arias 
from operas and many lyric composi- 
tions. Her voice pleased as ever with its 


lyric warmth, its beauty of production 
and its flexibility. She sang, too, with 
an unfailing musical style that lent dis- 
tinction to many an otherwise hackneyed 
song which she included among her 
numerous encores. Manuel Berenguer 
was the flautist and Homer Samuels the 
pianist. 


Rare Chamber Music Heard 


The Flute Players’ Club, which spon- 
sors the performance of rare chamber 
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Aeolian Hall Recital, 
October 22, 1923 


NEW YORK TIMES: 
“Mr. Perutz gave his selections with 
rich quality of tone.’’ 


NEW YORK AMERICAN: 


NEW YORK MORNING TELEGRAPH: 
“In style and technique Mr. Perutz 


NEW YORK HERALD: 
mendable and his intonation 
audience.”’ 


NEW YORK LEADER: 
‘Robert 


it with their obvious brilliancy. With 


is only one other violinist who equals 


and execution—his countryman, 


NEW YORK EVENING WORLD: 
“Mr. 
newcomers. He is a 
method throughout Mr. Perutz’ recital. 
and a musician’s grasp of the music.” 


Perutz is a player of greater 


Management: 








“Mr. Perutz is to be commended for arranging a program of music not worn 
threadbare by repetition. He played bravely with good tone and expression 


delightfully smooth bow and seems to know exactly what he is doing.’’ 


“He is a violinist of much accomplishment and authority. His tone is com- 
admirable. 


Perutz is a violinist of unusual distinction. He 
violin much of its glory of latter day tribe of pretty-pretty gymnasts, 
a tone that is singularly rugged and, at 
times, almost gritty with the stuff of the 
and not merely named so because of a definite succession of pretty noises 
Mr. Perutz’ recitals in quality of music 
Paul Kochanski.” 


experience than the general run of the 
pupil of Flesch and 
He has a warm, soft tone, plexity of poise 


Burnet C. Tuthill, 228 McCormick Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 





high type of technique, always with a 


far above the ordinary. He draws a 


He enjoyed with his 


much success 


brings back to the 
infested 


soil, he performs music that is truly 
There 


we detected earmarks of the Flesch 











music, gave its first concert of the season 
at the Boston Art Club. Georges Lau- 
rent, solo flautist of the Boston Sym- 
phony and musical director of the club, 
arranged a program of musical merit. 
Mr. Laurent and the Burgin String 
Quartet played a Theme and Variations 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. With Mary 
Shaw Swain at the piano, Mr. Laurent 
also played the “Chanson et Badinerie” 
by Pierre Camus. The Burgin String 
Quartet performed a Nocturne by Boro- 
din and a “Serenade Italienne” by Hugo 
Wolf. Songs with instruments by Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach were sung by Mrs. 
Marion Chapin, soprano, assisted by 
Richard Burgin, violinist; Jean Bedetti, 
cellist, and the composer at the piano. 
Mrs. Chapin sang Handel’s “Sweet 
Bird,” with flute obbligato by Mr. Lau- 
rent. The concert closed with Schubert’s 
posthumous Quartet in D Minor, played 
by the Burgin String Quartet. 


Richard Crooks with Apollo Club 


The Apollo Club began its series of 
four concerts at Jordan Hall on Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 6, with Richard Crooks, 
tenor, as assisting soloist. Under Mr. 
Mollenhauer’s careful leadership the 
large male chorus gave musically effec- 
tive performances of songs by Sturm, 
Halton, Massenet, Bullard, Beschnitt, 
Wagner, Gericke, Gounod, Dvorak, Dud- 
ley Buck and Reinecke. Richard Crooks 
sang a group of songs by Schumann and 
Handel, an aria from “Faust” and an 
obbligato to Schubert’s “Almighty.” Mr. 
Crooks renewed the favorable impres- 
sions created at his two previous appear- 
ances at Symphony Hall. Frank H. 
Luker was the pianist for the club. 


Frederick Bristol’s Piano Recital 


Frederick Bristol gave a piano recital 
at Jordan Hall on Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 7, presenting a program of interest 
and variety. There was much to com- 
mend in his playing. His tone was at all 
times pure and vibrant. It was flexibly 
modulated. His technical equipment, 
though not of the bravura type, was all- 
sufficient. His interpretations avoided 
the pitfalls of overstrained sentimental- 
ity or of overstressed brilliance. 

Bronislaw Huberman gave a violin re- 
cital at Jordan Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning, Nov. 8. The bulk of his program 
was devoted to the classics, including 
Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, Bach’s 
Chaconne and Mendelssohn’s E Minor 
Concerto. His final group consisted of a 
Chopin-Sarasate Nocturne, his own ar- 
rangement of a Chopin Valse and 
Paganini’s “Campanella.” Mr. Huber- 
man played in the grand manner, with 
breadth of style and largeness of con- 


ception. Unfortunately only a_ small 
audience attended the concert. Mr. 
Huberman had in Siegfried Chulze an 
especially capable pianist and accom- 


panist. 


New York Police Chaplain Soloist in 
Boston 

BosTON, Nov. 10.—The Rev. Lawrence 
H. Bracken, baritone, chaplain of the 
New York Police Department, who was 
a guest of Cardinal O’Connell during 
his recent visit to this city, was soloist 
at a concert given in Symphony Hall, 
on Oct. 26, under the direction of the 


Catholic Daughters of America. This 
was the organization’s annual concert 
for its charitable activities, and the 


proceeds will go to the fund for the 
education of young men for the priest- 
hood in the American College in Rome. 
The concert committee included Mrs. 
John J. Salmon, Miss M. J. Collins, Mrs. 
R. J. Kane, Mrs. H. M. Ryan, Mrs. 
James Tierney, Mrs. Theodore Whalen 
and Miss Lillian Clark. W.dJ. P. 


Inaugurate Recital Series in Boston 


BosTon, Nov. 10.—Nellie Evans Pack- 
ard, vocal teacher, with studios in this 
citv and Brockton, has inaugurated her 
season’s recitals. An appreciative audi- 
ence greeted Mrs. Carrie Wood Stetson, 
soprano, in Russell Hall, Huntington 
Chambers, on the evening of Oct. 30. 
Mrs. Stetson gave pleasure in a group 
of Old English and American numbers 
and songs from Japan. Marion Grey 
Leach, pianist, contributed several piano 
solos and proved an able accompanist. 
Mrs. Packard as president of the Morn- 
ing Music Club, Brockton, Mass., has 
prepared the program for the season. 


W. J. PARKER. 





Following a recital in Lowell, Mass., 
on Nov. 27, Sigrid Onegin will make 
two appearances with the Boston Sym- 
phony, in New York on Nov. 29, and in 
3rooklyn on Nov. 30. 


SAN CARLO OPERA 
CAPTURES BOSTON 


Gallo Forces and Russian Bal- 
let Auspiciously Begin 
~ Three Weeks’ Visit 


Boston, Nov. 12.-—The San Carlo 
Opera Company began a three weeks’ 
season at the Boston Opera House on 
Monday evening, Nov. 5. An added at- 
traction to all the performances was the 
appearance of the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet Russe in or after each opera. Mr. 
Gallo inaugurated the season with 
“Rigoletto.” Josephine Lucchese as 
Gilda gave a plaintive presentation and 
her beautiful singing, especially in the 
“Caro Nome” aria, was heartily ap- 
plauded. Mario Basiola as Rigoletto 
shared honors with her. Demetrio Ono- 
frei was adequate in the roéle of the 
Duke. Pietro De Biasi made a swagger- 
ing Sparafucile, ably seconded by Anita 
Klinova as Maddalena. The opera was 
followed by a fanciful ballet divertisse- 
ment, “Samson and Delila,” performed 
by the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet. Carlo 
Peroni conducted in brilliant and effi- 
cient manner. 

“Tosca” was the Tuesday evening bill, 
with Bianca Saroya in the title role. 
Mario Valle made a sinister Scarpia and 
Gaetano Tommasini a vivid Cavaradossi. 
Luigi de Cesare as Scharrone, Pietro de 
Biasi as Angelotti, Natale Cervi as the 
Sacristan, Pietro Canova as the Jailer 
and Philine Faleo as a Shepherd Boy 
sang their respective réles in commend- 
able fashion. Carlo Peroni conducted. 

“Martha” was given on Wednesday 
afternoon with Josephine’ Lucchese, 
Stella de Mette, Adamo Chiappini, Giu- 
seppe Interrante, Antonio Canova and 
Natale Cervi in the cast. Carlo Peroni 
conducted. A series of ballet divertisse- 
ments followed the performance. 

‘““Ajida” on Wednesday evening brought 
out the largest attendance. Anne Ro- 
selle’s performance of Aida was distin- 
guished for histrionic vividness and 
skillful singing. Stella de Mette, Manuel 
Salazar, Mario Basiola, Pietro de Biasi 
and Natale Cervi were also in the cast. 

“Madama  Butterflv’ on Thursday 
evening gave occasion for hearing Haru 
Onuki in the roéle of Cio-Cio-San. 
Suzuki was sung and acted capably by 
Stella de Mette and the other parts were 
taken by Demetrio Onefrei, Philine 
Falco, Mario Valle, Francesco Curci, 
Natale Cervi and Pietro de Biasi. 

In “The Jewels of the Madonna” on 
Friday evening the San Carlo forces 
did ample justice with the difficult 
score. “Carmen” on Saturday afternoon 
brought Alice Gentle in a singularly ef- 
fective portrayal of Carmen, and “Il 
Trovatore” on Saturday evening rounded 
out the week. The work of the chorus 
at all performances was noteworthy for 
its dependability and enthusiasm. 


Fae An 


Following her New York recital in 
Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 
28, Sophie Braslau, contralto, was 
booked as soloist with the Detroit Sym- 
phony on Nov. 1 and gave a recital in 
Lancaster, Pa., on Nov. 5. 
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ALBANY, N. Y.—John C. Dandurand of 
Cohoes, has accepted the position of tenor 


soloist of the Temple Beth Emeth 
Quartet. 

* * * 
WATERLOO, IowA.—Mrs. F. B. Pratt 


has been elected president of the B Natu- 
ral Music Club to succeed Mrs. Albert 
Scholin, who has resigned. 

* + * 


CANTON, OHIO.—The Tchaikovsky Trio 
of Akron recently gave a program be- 
fore the Congress Lake Club and the 
Apollo Concert Company appeared be- 
fore the Lakeside Shrine Club. 


* cd * 


LANCASTER, PA.—Harry A. Sykes, or- 
ganist, gave a recital on the Sprecher 
Memorial Organ in the Trinity Lutheran 
Church. He was assisted by Ruth Mon- 
tague, contralto of Philadelphia. 


* * * 


HUNTINGTON, IND.—The first of the 
High School Lyceum Course of Concerts 
was presented recently by Alice Baschi, 
contralto, assisted by Frances Adelman, 
pianist, and Armando Leuci, violinist. 

* * + 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The new organ 
of the Plainville Congregational Church 
was dedicated recently by a recital given 
by Robert H. Prutting of Hartford. John 
T. Dowd, tenor, of Hartford, was assist- 


ant soloist. 
* + * 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL.—Under the 
auspices of the music department of the 
high school, a music memory contest is 
being held. Church and theater or- 
ganists are co-operating with the school 
authorities. 

x * & 

WATERLOO, IowA.—The junior depart- 
ment of the Ross Conservatory recently 
gave the first of a series of monthly 
programs to be continued throughout 
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the year. The senior department has 
given a similar program. 
* * * 

KANSAS City, Mo.—Gertrude Ross, 
California composer, who has been visit- 
ing this city; Carl Busch, local composer, 
and Charles Gilbert Spross, composer, of 
New York, were guests at a recent musi- 
cale at the home of Mrs. Paul Barbee. 

* * * 


Des MoINEs, IowA.—Dudley Warner 
Fitch, for the last ten years organist and 
choirmaster of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church and an instructor at Drake Uni- 
versity, has left the city to assume his 
new duties as organist and choirmaster 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral of Los Angeles. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The new organ in St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church, erected as a 
memorial to a former rector, Dr. Walton 
W. Battershall, and to be known as the 
Battershall Memorial Organ, was dedi- 
cated recently with a recital by the or- 
ganist, Dr. Frank Sill Rogers. 

* 


OTTAWA, KAN.—Mildred Wisemann, 
pupil of Mrs. Paul R. Utt of the Ottawa 
University Conservatory faculty, gave 
an organ recital in the auditorium of 
the First Baptist Church on Oct. 21. 
She was assisted by Donald Smith, tenor, 
and Ruth Peters, accompanist. 


DETROIT, MicH.—The Leib School of 
Music recently presented in concert at 
the Hotel Statler Francis Mayhew, pi- 
anist; Ludwig Nast, ’cellist; Henri 
Matheys, violinist, and Marcus Keller- 
man, bass.—William Lavin has returned 
to the city after a successful series of 
concert appearances in the northern part 
of the State. 

* a * 

HAMILTON, N. Y.—Errol K. Peters, 
baritone of Allentown, Pa., gave a recital 
under the auspices of the Department 
of Music of Colgate University, in the 


Chapel on Oct. 25. With Ford B. 
Saunders at the piano, he sang an aria 
by Verdi and songs by Tchaikovsky, 
Sullivan, Strickland, Cadman, Russell, 
Gilbert and others. 

* * * 


Troy, N. Y.—The Chromatic Club of 
Troy announces the following course of 
concerts: New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, with George Bar- 
rére, flautist, as soloist, Nov. 27; Sigrid 
Onegin, contralto, Jan. 2; John ’ Powell, 
pianist, and Richard Crooks, tenor, Feb. 
21, and Lucrezia Bori, soprano, May 8. 
The club has also engaged Ignace Jan 
Paderewski for a piano recital late in the 


season. 
* * * 


BANGOR, ME.—The opening concert of 
the Schumann Club, of which Mrs. Henry 
F. Drummond, contralto, is president, 
was given in Andrews Music Hall. Mrs. 
Carrie O. Newman, contralto; Mrs. 
Emma Eames Redman, contralto; Flora 
Belle Smith, Marjorie Malkson, Teresa 
McLaughlin, sopranos; Faith Donovan, 
’cellist, and Mrs. Dorothy Doe Hicks, 
pianist and accompanist, contributed to 
the program. 

cd * * 

LEWISTON, MeE.—Gabrielle Jalbert of 
Lewiston, violinist, who has been study- 
ing for two years in Montreal, made 
her début at a concert given by the Phil- 
harmonic Club at a reception for the 
Lewiston and Auburn Festival Chorus, 
the Literary Union of Androscoggin 
County, the Foyer Musicale and the 
Business and _ Professional Women’s 
Clubs.—The Fifth Infantry Band gave 
a concert recently in the Lewiston City 
Hall. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The opening 
week at the King-Smith Studio School 
proved to be one of unusual interest. 
The faculty concert, given to introduce 
the teachers of the music department to 
the students, included groups of songs 
by Josephine Houston, violin solos by 
Helen Ware and piano solos by Charles 
T. Ferry, the composer.—Helen Gerrer, 
violinist, was enthusiastically received 
by the students of the Martha Washing- 
ton Seminary at a faculty concert re- 


cently. 
* * * 


MARSHALL, TEX.—Edith Weisman, so- 
prano of Los Angeles, gave the first pub- 


lic program at the Ernest Powell Sch 
of Music on Oct. 18. She sang grou: , 
of songs in English, German and Fren: ) 
and Elsa’s “Dream” from “Lohengrin ’ 
She was assisted by Mrs. W. T. Cave 

accompanist, and Mr. Powell, who ga’, 
a short talk on art and folk- -songs al 

improvised on a theme suggested by o: 

of the audience. The program wi: ; 
given complimentary to the music clu; 
of Marshall and other guests. 

* BS * 


— De 


WICHITA, KAN.—The Musical Art S_-. 
ciety held its first meeting of the seas: », 
in the new Twentieth Century Cli} 
House recently. A discussion of curre. 
musical events led by Verna Moyer, w: s 
followed by a talk by Ruth Clark. Pia 
numbers were given by Otto L. Fische>, 
Mrs. J. C. Newman and Velma Snyde-. 
The annual performance at the Countiy 
Club for the benefit of the Children s 
Home enlisted the services of Mrs. Jet: 
Campbell Stanley and Roy Campbe'|, 
vocalists, and Lucille Kells Briggs, a.- 
companist. 


& 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Students of the 
Paul Bleyden Studio are busy already 
this fall. Mme. Henriette Coquelet, 
coloratura soprano, sang at the meeting 
of the Federal Club in the University 
Club at which General Pershing was the 
guest of honor. Martha K. Woolley, so- 
prano, was the guest-soloist at the first 
meeting of the Citizens of Riverdale, 
Md. Helen Harper, soprano, and Mar- 
garet Callahan, mezzo-soprano, sang 
duets at the Navy Day celebration and 
opening soirée of the Washington Salon 
and United Arts Society at the Play- 
house on Oct. 25. 

* * * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—The Cornish School, 
introducing several of the new members 
of the faculty,.gave a concert in the 
school auditorium before a large audi- 


ence. On the program were Marta 
Courtney, danseuse; Sarah Y. B. Pea- 
body, soprano; Mme. Z. Sergeieva, 


pianist, and Maurice LePlat, violinist. 
The accompanists were John Hopper and 
Eugene Field Musser.—The studio musi- 
cale, arranged by Kuria Strong and 
Harry Krinke, drew an appreciative 
audience. The two teachers presented 
their pupils, Tamara Adams, soprano, 
and Carmen Frye, pianist. Katherine 
Robinson was the accompanist. 
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Christine Miller Clemson’s 
Ree in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


nun WT UE 


‘Harvey B. Gaul in the Pittsburgh 


“Post,” ] 


Christine Miller Clemson, the cour- 
geous! What does she care for con- 


ert convention? Forsooth, nothing. 
‘ustom can go hang so far as she is 
ynncerned. Whereas most singers feel 
apelled to open their programs with 

-etentious arias, while their voices are 
eats and their audiences are fresher, 


' (hristine Miller Clemson says, ‘‘Go to, 


1 close with the grandest songs I 


' |} ,0w and whatever easy ones are to be 


F can folk-songs. 


< ing will be used first.” And this she 
dd last night in the Hotel Schenley when 
sie appeared for the Children’s Charity 
o: the Presbyterian Hospital. 

As to voice, Mrs. Clemson could jump 
into the concert game where she left off 
years ago, and go much further now than 
she did then. There is the same lovely 
tessitura, the same viola-like warmth 
and richness, and the “sob” in her voice, 
the “break” that is the béte noir 
of most contraltos was most poignant. 
She tints her tones, and as for diction, 
she could write a treatise on phonetics. 
Her words don’t sing, they “speak.” 

For an opening group she employed 
four folk-songs from the British Isles. 
The ingratiating “Little Red Lark” was 


done with tristesse, and the Irish 
“Bendemeer’s Stream” was a suave bit 
of singing. 


A second group brought four Ameri- 
The Louisiana lilt, “Ma 
Li’l Batteau,” from Lilly Strickland’s 
“Bayou Songs,” was lovingly given. The 
Spanish-California “Carmela,” arranged 
in strophe pattern, was a fine ex- 
patriated Spanish idiom. Burleigh’s ar- 
rangement of “I Stood on de Ribber ob 
Jordan” was a sincere interpretation. 

In her French and Italian songs she 
achieved new heights. Gustave Ferrari’s 
“Le Miroir” was a delightful piece of 
mezzo-voice. The oft-heard Rabey “Tes 
Yeux” was sung as we don’t often hear 
it at students’ recitals. Guarnereri’s 
“Caro el mio Bambin” was a study in 
tendresse. Respighi’s often-ventured 
etude in shadows and gloom, “Nebbie,’” 
was given a sinister and somber reading. 
For all its modernity, it was a rather 
purple bit of bombast. 

A newcomer, Clarence Olmstead, was 
given a first hearing in three songs. 
Here is a writer with potential gifts. 
Watch for his name. He strings a 
sweet song-line and he knows the modus 


operandi of the modernist group. He 
is dissonant without being ugly. Fur- 
thermore, he feels his texts. “Thy Sweet 


Singing” was a happy placing of inter- 
vals; “Tears” was a piece of transitory 
sorrow with a rather decent piano line, 
and “Over the Sand” was a splendid 
erraf in rhythm. 

For a closing group Brahms and Hugo 


Wolf were chosen. That grand old 
crotchety bachelor, Johannes Brahms, 
could be either maternal or amourous 
ad lib. and sometimes both within the 
same song. Is there a finer cantilena 
than “Feldeinsamkeit”’? Mrs. Clemson 
gave it the requisite legato and arched 
phrase. His “Meine Liebe ist Gruen” 
was a Viennese springtime, sparkling 
and moving. Hugo Wolf’s “Kennst du 
das Land,” probably one of the greatest 


songs in all German lieder, was done 


with dramatic and emotional content. 

Earl Mitchell at the piano was force- 
ful and at the same time subservient. 
He causes the piano to be warp and woof 
and an art-whole instead of a mere key- 
pitch-rhythm background. The concert 
was a tremendous success and next year 
it is to be hoped it will be moved over 
to the Mosque or some _ adequate 
auditorium. 





WHEELING MASONS SPONSOR CONCERTS 





Vocal Quartet Gets a Rousing 
Welcome from Big Audi- 


ience in First of Series 
By Edwin M. Steckel 


WHEELING, W. VA., Nov. 10.—The 
opening concert in the course arranged 


for this season by the Scottish Rite Edu- 
cational Association, in the auditorium 
of the John W. Morris Cathedral, was 
given by a quartet composed of Olive 
Kline, soprano; Elsie Baker, contralto; 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Royal Dam- 
mun, baritone. Mr. Murphy had ap- 
peared here in concert several seasons 
ago, but the others had never been here 
before in person. Despite a very stormy 
evening, the auditorium was filled to ca- 
pacity by an audience which included 
many music-lovers from a large area of 
surrounding territory. 

The program included two quartet 
numbers, several duets and a group of 
solos by each of the artists. The quar- 
tets proved most interesting, the first 
being from Wilson’s “Flora’s Holiday” 
and the other the popular Quartet from 
“Rigoletto.” Both were beautifully sung 
with excellent ensemble effect and bal- 
ance of tone. The duets were for the 
most part taken from well-known operas 
including “Trovatore,”’ “Don Giovanni,” 
“Force of Destiny” and “Tales of Hoff- 
mann.” The program proved to be one 
of the most popular ever given here, and 
the artists were compelled to add several 
encores to their individual groups. 
Marion Sims was at the piano and the 
audience showed its appreciation of her 
excellent accompaniments. 

This course is the first attempted by 
the Masonic fraternity and the success 
of the first concert augurs well for a 
successful season and gives promise of 
future courses. 

Before an audience that filled the audi- 
torium of the First Presbyterian Church 
and crowded the standing room of the 
vestibule Rhys Morgan, a young Welsh 
tenor, gave a song recital on Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 28, and made for himself 
a warm place in the hearts of local 
music-lovers. His songs included two of 
Handel’s best known compositions, 
“Sound the Alarm” and “Total Eclipse,” 
the singing of which was probably the 
high spot of the afternoon. Other num- 
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bers included an aria from “Pagliacci” 
and songs by Delbriick, Davies, Prothe- 
roe, Tipton, Pearl Curran and Charles 
Bennett. Edwin M. Steckel acted as ac- 
companist. While in the city Mr. Mor- 
gan was heard at the Wheeling High 
School, where he sang to more than 800 
students. He also assisted the choir of 
the First Presbyterian Church in a musi- 
cal program on Sunday evening. 


Grinnell College Glee Club Will Make 
Tour of lowa 


GRINNELL, IowA, Nov. 10.—The Grin- 
nell College Glee Club will start on its 
first concert tour on Dec. 9. The sched- 





ule of towns, as now arranged, includes 
Traer, Iowa Falls, Webster City, Fort 
Dodge, LeMars, Sioux City, Humboldt 


and Marshalltown. During the spring 
vacation the club will make a tour of 
southwestern Iowa, but the schedule has 
not yet been prepared. In February the 
club will make a trip to Chicago to com- 
pete in the intercollegiate glee club con- 
test. Last year the Grinnell club won 
first place and the Universities of Wis- 
consin and Illinois tied for second. 
GEORGE SMEDAL. 





Gray-Lhevinne Plays in Wooster 


WoosTER, OHIO, Nov. 10.—Estelle 
Gray- Lhevinne, violinist, played to an 
audience of more than 1000 persons in 
the College chapel recently and was 
given a fine reception. She delivered a 
program of classic numbers with fine 
effect. 


Mary Mellish, 


soprano, and Fred 
Patton, baritone, have been engaged as 
soloists in a performance of “The 
Messiah,” to be given by the People’s 
Chorus of Norwalk, Conn., on Dec. 28. 


MADISON GREETS 
MINNEAPOLIS MEN 


Verbrugghen Leads Forces in 
Tchaikovsky Symphony 


—Soloists’ Recitals 
By Charles W. Demarest 


MADISON, WIs., Nov. 10.—The Min- 
neapolis Symphony conducted by Henri 
Verbrugghen opened the series presented 
annually by the Madison Orchestral As- 
sociation with an afternoon and even- 
ing concert on Oct. 23. The afternoon 
program was arranged for children and 
the University gymnasium was packed 
with enthusiastic listeners. At the 


evening concert an enthusiastic audience 
acclaimed the reading of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony and a forceful interpre- 
tation of the “Tannhauser”’ Overture. 

Reinald Werrenrath inaugurated the 
Union Board Series of concerts at the 
Gymnasium on Oct. 18, and was ap- 
plauded by a large audience in the 
Prologue to “Pagliacci,” German lieder, 
and many songs in English, and encored 
many times. 

Leland A. Coon, who comes to Madi- 
son this year as head of the piano de- 
partment at the University of Wisconsin 
School of Music, appeared in a faculty 
recital on Oct. 16, at Music Hall. His 
playing proved scholarly and convinc- 
ing, especially in the Bach-Liszt Pre- 
lude and Fugue in A Minor and the 
Symphonic studies of Schumann. A 
group of short numbers of Debussy, 
Faure, and Chabrier closed the program. 








ZANESVILLE, OHIO 

Nov. 10.—Mary Morgan, soprano, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Nellie Jacoby Dretke, 
gave a recital before the Thursday Mati- 
née Music Club recently, singing oper- 
atic numbers by: Puccini and Mascagni 
and song-groups by classic and modern 
composers. Mrs. Dretke also played a 
Rhapsody by Dohnanyi. Both artists 
were called on for several encores. 

ORA DELPHA LANE. 





EARS of study and prac- 
Y oe. of developing tech- 
nique and artistry, form the 
rough, difficult pathway that 
must be followed to attain 
greatness. Yet the pianist still 
must have a perfect instrument 
with which to interpret his 
every mood, and give full play 
to the genius that is in him. 





PIA 
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The Weaver Piano is an artis- 
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He finds a truly worthy in- 
strument in the Weaver Piano. 
Generations of study and 
endeavor, of research and test- 
ing, of selecting and rejecting, 
have gone into its production. 


tic triumph on whose perform- 
ance musicians’ reputations 
may safely rest. 


York, Pa. 
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Male Choruses a Big 
Factor in Our Progress, 
Dicie Howell Believes 





Dicie Howell, Soprano 


Dicie Howell, who has appeared with 
many clubs and choruses throughout the 
country, believes that few musical or- 
ganizations are doing more for the cause 
of music in America than the many male 
choruses. The fact that these organiza- 
tions are composed largely of amateurs, 
business men who find relaxation in 
music, who are not only appreciative of 
the best in music, but are in a sense, 
creators as well, augurs much for the 
growth in musical interest, she believes. 

“The example set by the many male 
choruses with which I have sung, might 
be followed with pleasure and profit by 
many other musical organizations in 
America,” said Miss Howell. “Their in- 
terest in the work they are doing is 
based upon a real love for music. They 
know music and it is because they have 
made it an integral part of their indi- 
vidual lives that they are able to accom- 
plish so much. But it must not be 
thought that a male organization is an 
easy one with which to sing. They are 
very critical, not only of the voice of the 
singer, but of her personality. They are 
for the most part composed of broad- 
minded men, active in other pursuits, 
and they naturally expect the singer to 
possess a well-rounded mentality. But 
underneath is the real love for music 
that counts; a factor which makes sing- 
ing with such an organization always a 
great pleasure.” 

Miss Howell’s bookings for this season 
resemble those of previous years in that 
she will again be heard with many of the 
leading choral societies, including sev- 
eral male choruses. Among these will be 
the Orpheus Club of Cincinnati; the Or- 
pheus Club of Hamilton, Ohio, and the 
Apollo Club of St. Louis. In past sea- 
sons Miss Howell has appeared with the 
Singers’ Club of Cleveland; the Mendels- 
sohn Club of Albany; the Association 
Chorus of Omaha; the Orpheus Club of 
Cincinnati; the Amphion Male Chorus of 
Seattle; the Fortnightly Club of Phila- 
delphia; the Male Chorus of Keene; Rut- 
ger’s College Club; the Seth Clarke Club 
of Buffalo, and many others. 





Thuel Burnham Begins Musicale Series 


Thuel Burnham, pianist and teacher, 
gave the first of three Sunday evening 
concerts in his Fifth Avenue studio on 
Nov. 4. His program included a Chopin 
group and works by modern composers, 
including one by Russell Wragg, his sec- 
retary. He was loudly applauded by an 
audience of more than 200 persons, who 
demanded three encores. Mr. Burnham 
was assisted by Rudolf Larsen. violinist, 
accompanied by Mildred Van Wormer, a 
pupil of Mr. Burnham, and May Riley 
Smith, poet, each of whom was given a 
cordial reception. Besides the three 
concerts in which Mr. Burnham will ap- 
pear. there will be fortnightly musicales 
bv his advanced pupils. several of whom 
will make their débuts in the near future. 


Soder-Hueck ‘Artists in Recital 


Singers from the Soder-Hueck studios 
are fulfilling many engagements during 
the fall season. Ellie Marion Ebeling, 


t asl ‘ ZA hy 
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dramatic soprano, has been engaged for 
the mid-winter concert of the Mozart 
Society at the Waldorf and is directing 
musical programs for the Mozart Club. 
Joseph Hempelman, tenor, has_ been 
heard in recital in several cities and will 
appear as soloist at a concert to be given 
by the Chaminade Club in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. Marion Lovell, col- 
oratura soprano, is engaged for concerts 
in Plainfield, N. J.; Forest Hills, Utica, 
N. Y., and will also be soloist at a con- 
cert to be given by the Hudson County 
Esperanto Society. Walter Mills, bari- 
tone, is on tour in Virginia, after giving 
a successful recital in Aeolian Hall with 
the Duo-Art. Bernard Schram, tenor, 
will be heard in recitals of Russian songs. 


JOIN MANNES FACULTY 





Drosdoff, Greta Torpadie and Dittler to 
Teach at Music School 


Vladimir Drosdoff, prominent Russian 
pianist, formerly head of the piano de- 
partment of the Petrograd Conservatory, 
has been added to the faculty of the 
David Mannes Music School. Although 
the faculty list in the piano department 
had been completed for the present sea- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Mannes felt the School 
should not forego the opportunity of 
having a man of Mr. Drosdoff’s capabili- 
ties on its staff. Mr. and Mrs. Drosdoff 
arrived in this country only recently. 

Other newcomers to the faculty since 
the opening early in October are Greta 
Torpadie, soprano, and Herbert Dittler, 
violinist. Miss Torpadie returned re- 
cently from a summer spent in Sweden, 
where she prepared programs for the 
winter and brought back many new 
songs by contemporary Scandanavian 
composers, among whom are Stenham- 
mer, Erikson and Almaes. Although she 
has shown marked ability in interpretat- 
ing works of the modern school, she has 
made a deep study of the classics and 
devotes the larger part of her program 
to lieder. Later in the season she will 
appear in a program of the Composers’ 
Guild, introducing songs by Car] Ruggles. 
Mr. Dittler, who has been heard in many 
sonata recitals, will continue his connec- 
tion with the music department of Co- 
lumbia University. 





Hempel to Sing in New York 


Frieda Hempel will give her first New 
York recital in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 27, assisted by Coenraad 
V. Bos, pianist, and Louis P. Fritze, 
flautist. Her program will include a 
seldom heard Mozart aria, which was 
composed for Mme. Hofer; Old English 
songs, two numbers by Jensen, a group 
by Leo Blech and the “Shadow Song” 
from “Dinorah,” one of the successful 
numbers in her recent London appear- 
ance. 





Musicians Resign from Philharmonic 


G. Langenus, who for a considerable 
period has been leader of the clarinet 
section of the New York Philharmonic, 
has resigned from that organization, and 
will fill the post of first clarinet-player 
in Dirk Foch’s new orchestra. Mr. 
Langenus will also take part in the con- 
certs of the New York Chamber Music 
Society. August Fesnard, leader of the 
bassoons in the Philharmonic, is joining 
the State Symphony. 





Hurlbut Returns from Master Class 


Tour in Far West 


Harold Hurlbut, tenor and teacher of 
singing, has returned to New York from 
his third transcontinental tour of master 
classes. He conducted special classes in 
Seattle, Pasadena and Los Angeles, and 
returned to Seattle for a fall series at 
the request of his former pupils. He has 
been re-engaged for master classes in 
the same cities next summer. 


Simonds to Make New York Début 


Bruce Simonds, pianist, will make his 
first New York appearance with the 
American Orchestral Society, Chalmers 
Clifton, conductor, on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 25. Mr. Simonds will play the 
Saint-Saéns C Minor Concerto which he 
played with several orchestras in this 
country when he was on tour with Vin- 
cent d’Indy. Mr. Simonds is head of the 
piano department of Yale University. 


NCW * 
Plans First Hearings 


of Modernist Works 
at Private Musicales 


Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe 


Ely Jade 
Ely Jade, wife of E. Robert Schmitz, 
pianist, is planning a series of musicales 
in her home this winter for the purpose 
of giving first hearings to works of 
modern composers. Among the artists 
who will appear are Greta Torpadie, 
soprano, and John Barclay, baritone. 
Compositions by Darius Milhaud and 
Richard Hammond will be presented at 
the first musicale, the date of which 

has not yet been decided. 





Herman Epstein to Lecture on “Ring” 


By arrangement with the Wagnerian 
Opera Company, Herman Epstein will 
give a_ series of lecture-recitals on 
Wagner’s “Ring” in the Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall on the afternoons of 
Dec. 11, 14, 18, 21 and 28. Besides play- 
ing the various themes and explaining 
their development, Mr. Epstein will read 
and play all the important scenes in their 
entirety. The “Ring” performances at 
the Manhattan Opera House are sched- 
uled for the afternoons of Dec. 27, Jan. 
3, 10 and 17. 


Walter Greene Sings for Nyack Club 





Walter Greene, baritone, was heard 
in recital at the Nyack Club on Nov. 7, 
singing three Handel arias, a group of 
French songs, an excerpt from Bantock’s 
“Divan of Hafiz,” Francis Moore’s 
“Promised Land,” and numbers by Ed- 
ward German, Elinor Remick Warren 
and Marion Coryell. Mr. Greene has 
joined the vocal faculty of the New York 
Piano Conservatory. Bernice Frost, 
another member of the _ faculty, 
provided the accompaniments in his 
Nyack recital. Mr. Greene will give a 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 26. 





Duncan Dancers to Reappear 


The Duncan Dancers, Anna, Lisa and 
Margot, will give their second New York 
program in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 17. They will present a group 
of eight Chopin numbers, repeat Mozart’s 
Suite, “Les Petits Riens,” and give two 
dances from Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis.” 
Max Rabinowitsch, pianist, will play 
numbers by Chopin, Borodine, Schubert- 
Liszt and Scriabine. 





Tamme Pupil in Recital 


Gretchen Alpeter, soprano, gave a 
recital in the studios of Charles Tamme 
on Oct. 31, displaying her vocal gifts 
in a program that included an aria from 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” numbers by 
Handel, Scarlatti and Giordani, songs by 
Schubert and Schumann, and a group 
of Russian works. Rose Helen Stuhlman 
played the accompaniments. 





Miss Gescheidt Begins Analysis Class 


Adelaide Gescheidt held the first meet- 
ing of the vocal analysis class and hour 
of song in her Seventy-fourth Street 
Studio on the evening of Nov. 6. The 
period was devoted to an informal dis- 
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cussion of vocal questions propounded 5, 
her pupils and was full of interest < 4 
help for those studying her principles »; 
voice development. The discussion \ 
followed by a prorram, artistically gi 
ty Violet Dalziel and Esther Williams } 
a Mendelssohn duet’ Marian Vanders :; 
in songs by Donaudy, White, Campb |). 
Tipton and Woodman; Esther Werne: jy 
numbers by Secchi, Strauss, Horsn yp 
and Del Riego; songs by Mozart, Jo » 
son, Homer and Huhn, sung by Elli xt 
Pflomm; Miss Dalziel in songs by Ha . 
man, Cottenet, Fauré and Hie, and , 
group of three tenor solos by Gr: nt 
Kimball. Anne Tindale was the accc »- 
panist. 


WARFORD ARTISTS HEARI) 





Operatic Program Presented at Opening 
of Marquette Club 


Artists of Claude Warford’s studios 
presented an operatic program that 
marked the opening of the Marquette 
Club at the Plaza Hotel on Nov. 5. The 
productions, which were directed by Mr. 
Warford, included scenes from “Car- 
men,” “Lucia,” “Hansel and Gretel,” 
“Pique Dame” and “Butterfly.” Till 
Gemunder, as Cio-Cio-San, sang the sec- 
ond act duet with Gertrude McDermitt, 
giving a presentation of dramatic qual- 
ity and fine artistry. She repeated her 
success in the title réle of “Lucia,” the 
performance of the Sextet evoking en- 
thusiastic applause. 

Mary Davis as Carmen and Florenc 
Otis as Micaela gave a scene from the 
Bizet opera, assisted by Seymour Page 
as Don José, the singers displaying ex- 
cellent vocal attainment. Emily Hatch, 
Katharine Timpson, Marion Callan and 
Eric Edman presented a scene from 
“The Doctor of Alcantara”; Margaret 
Haas, Agnes Burgoyne Taylor and Anna 
Flick sang a trio from “Hansel and 
Gretel”; Marjorie Laurer and Henry 
Johnson gave a scene from “Tales otf 
Hoffmann,” and Elizabeth Janes and 
Mary Davis were heard in a duet from 
“Pique Dame.” 

Others who took part were Marjorie 
Bell, Joseph Siegfried, Jeanette Holly, 
Joseph Kayser and Mildred Letcher in 
scenes from “Katinka” and “Patience,” 
and Mabelle McManus and Guido Nazzo 
presented dance numbers. Willard Sekt- 
berg, at the piano, and Nick Koenig, vio- 
linist, assisted. E. R. 





Saenger Pupils Give Demonstrations 


Musicales are given by students of the 
Oscar Saenger studios at the Wurlitzer 
Auditorium every Wednesday in demon- 
stration of the Saenger Victor teaching 
records. In the four programs in Oc- 
tober those who appeared were Elsa 
Warde, Ruth Bender, Louise Rhondda, 
Marie Louis Wagner, sopranos; Berjer 
Beausang and Norman Yanovsky, bari- 
tones; Oliver Stewart, tenor, and Isa- 
bella Addis, contralto. The accompan- 
ists were Doris Adams and John Daley 





Kemmer Begins Duties as Organist at 
St. George’s Church 


George W. Kemmer, formerly organist 
of Grace Church in Orange, N. J., began 
his duties as organist and choirmaster 
at St. George’s, in New York, on the sec- 
ond Sunday in September. Mr. Kemmer 
was formerly connected with Grace 
Church on lower Broadway, where he re- 
ceived his training under James Holfen 
stein. 


A. M. De Vitalis Leaves for Cuba 


Professor A. M. De Vitalis, founder 
and formerly first vice-president of th: 
Composers’ Music Corporation, sailed on 
Nov. 12, for Havana, where he will spend 
the winter. Mr. De Vitalis will ope 
a studio for the teaching of piano and 
singing in the Cuban capital. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. De Vitalis and a 
number of pupils. 





Zay Pupil Wins Church Post 


Evelyn Chellborg, soprano, for severa! 
years a pupil of Henri Zay, has bee 
engaged as soprano soloist at the Madi- 
son Avenue Methodist Church. She won 
this position in competition with thirty- 
eight singers. Miss Chellborg is engage‘ 
to sing in a performance of Gaul’s “Hol; 
City” in Larchmont on Nov. 4. 


[Continued on page 39] 
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BEGINS RECITAL SERIES 


from page 38] 


nita Mason Woolson Presents Pupils— 
Two Scholarships Awarded 


The first of a series of musicales 
the Vocal Art Science Studios of 
nita Mason Woolson was given on the 
ternoon of Nov. 10. The interesting 
ogram brought forward Frances Read, 
ho sang songs by d’Hardelot and 
Goring Thomas with much charm; Ina 
(all, soprano, in an aria from “Mignon”; 
\irs. Hobart Mason, soprano, in a fine 
»resentation of Grieg’s “Boat Song” and 
Buck’s “Fear Not Ye, O Israel,” and 
John Richards, bass, who sang “Rolling 
own to Rio” and “Three for Jack” 
with fine effect. Ethel Dobson, colora- 
tura soprano, disclosed a voice of much 
color and a facile technique in David’s 
“Charmant Oiseau” and songs by Hahn. 
The work of all the singers reflected 
much credit on the ability of Mrs. Wool- 
son, ease of production and clear diction 
being outstanding features. Elise Tor- 
tin provided dependable accompani- 
ments. 

Much interest was manifested in the 
announcement of Mrs. Woolson of two 
scholarships, known as the Hildreth 
Scholarships, which have been awarded 
to Frances Read, contralto, and Ina Call, 
scprano. The scholarships carry with 
them further study with Frank LaForge, 
who will coach the singers in interpre- 
tation. M. B. S. 


Frederick Schlieder Begins Series of 
Lectures 


Frederick Schlieder began his series 
of three lectures on “The New Necessity 
in Music” at his New York studio last 
Sunday afternoon before an audience 
that was obviously deeply impressed by 
his exposition of the natural laws in 
their relation to musical creation. His 
premise was that harmony is the funda- 
mental law of the universe and that it 
is only through obedience to fundamental 
law that the creative spirit achieves ab- 
solute freedom of expression. At the 
close he gave demonstrations of his un- 
usual adroitness in improvising—free- 
dom in which art is, he claims, within 
the reach of all—covering three different 





styles of composition, including the 
fugue, which evoked enthusiastic ap- 
plause from his hearers. H. J. 





Hageman to Accompany Singers in New 
York Programs 


Richard Hageman will be the accom- 
panist in four forthcoming New York 
recitals. He will play for Jencie Calla- 
way John, soprano, on Nov. 21; for Berta 
Crawford on Nov. 27; for Myrtle 
Donnelly on Nov. 28, and for Frederic 
Freemantel on Dec. 1.. Besides coaching 
many artists in operatic réles and con- 
cert programs and teaching the art of 
accompanying, he has inaugurated a 
course of instruction in orchestral con- 
ducting. 

Massell Pupils to Appear in Opera 

Flora Negri, soprano, a pupil of 
James Massell, has fulfilled engage- 
ments recently in East Orange, N. J., 
where she took a leading part in a per- 
formance of Gounod’s Saint Cecilia 
Mass, and at Saltair, L. I., where 
she gave two recitals. She has com- 
pleted seven productions for the phono- 
film, and will sing the réle of Nedda in 
a performance of “Pagliacci” for this 
device. Arturo Gervasi, tenor, also a 
pupil of Mr. Massell, will make his 
début at the Costanzi Theater, Rome, in 
December. 


Mme. Callaway-John to Give Recital 

Jencie Callaway-John, soprano, with 
Richard Hageman at the piano, will give 
a recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 21. Her program will include 
two Mozart arias, three numbers by 
Respighi, songs in French by Duparc, 
Bruneau and Ravel, a German group by 
Strauss and Schubert, and songs in Eng- 
lish by Loeffler, Hadley, Ayres, Hageman 
7 a Negro spiritual, arranged by her- 
self. 


Liederkranz Society Applauds Hin- 
shaw’s Mozart Productions 


William Wade Hinshaw’s productions 
of Mozart’s “The Impresario” and “Cosi 
Fan Tutti” were presented on two suc- 
cessive Saturday evenings before the 
Liederkranz Society recently. “The Im- 


presario” company headed by Percy 
Hemus, baritone, and supported by a 
cast composed of Francis Tyler, Charles 
Massinger, Hazel Huntington, Lottice 
Howell and Gladys Craven, gave a cap- 
ital presentation and received much ap- 
plause from a capacity audience. The 
other company, composed of Irene Wil- 
liams, Judson House, Leo de Hierapolis 
and Pierre Remington, also earned a suc- 


cess, the principals being recalled many 


times. 





Gain Experience Before 
Appearing in New York, 
Is Helen Bock’s Advice 


CU 
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Helen Bock, Pianist 


The career of the young artist would 
run more smoothly and he would stand 
better chances of success if he would not 
be over-anxious to give a New York 
recital. This is the opinion of Helen 
Bock, pianist, who is entering upon what 
promises to be a highly successful second 
season without the “formality” of a New 
York appearance. She does not believe 
that the artist can step full-grown from 
the studio, and maintains that it is better 
for the fledgling to test his powers in 
smaller centers before hoping to impress 
the metropolitan critics by his ability. 
In her own experience, she has found 
that frequent appearances have added 
to her artistic stature, and believes that 
if an artist is sincere in making good 
in the smaller cities, he will be eminently 
fitted to play in New York at the proper 
time. 

Last season, Miss Bock gave a success- 
ful recital in Philadelphia, her home 
city, and since then has been heard in 
cities of the South and as far north as 
Canada. This year, she will play in 
Milwaukee and other cities of the Middle 
West, and will make a tour of the South 
in January and February. She has won 
much praise for the power and sweep of 
her playing and has been particularly 
successful as an exponent of the music 
of Liszt. Miss Bock is under the man- 
agement of Annie Friedberg. H. C. 


Vaughan Williams Quartet Will Be 
Introduced by Flonzaleys 

The Flonzaley Quartet will give the 
first concert in its New York subscrip- 
tion series on Nov. 20 and will give R. 
Vaughan Williams’ Quartet in G Minor 
its first American hearing on this occa- 
sion. Other numbers will be Mozart’s 
Quartet in A and Beethoven’s Quartet 
in C, Op. 59, No. 3. The ensemble was 
scheduled to begin its tour of ninety-one 
engagements with its concert in Middle- 
bury, Conn., on Nov. 6. 





Virginia Ruggiero, pianist, and Jane 
Cathcart, soprano, gave a recital in the 
rooms of the Washington Heights Musi- 
cal Club on West Fifty-seventh Street 
on the evening of Oct. 30. The program 
interested a large audience and the art- 
ists were given many recalls. Miss Rug- 
giero disclosed technical fluency and 
musical insight in the Chromatic Fan- 
tasie and Fugue of Bach, three numbers 
by Chopin and works by Rachmaninoff, 
Palmgren and Schiitt. Miss Cathcart 
pleased her audience by her artistic sing- 
ing of a group of songs by Grieg and 
numbers by Mrs. Beach, Landon Ronald 
and Cadman. Robert Lowrey was the 
accompanist for Miss Cathcart. 





TRY EXPERIMENT IN EASTON 





Young Children Trained to Appreciate 
Rhythm—Local Artists Heard 


EASTON, Pa., Nov. 10.—An interesting 
experiment in the College Hill School is 
the children’s orchestra, conducted by 
Mrs. E. G. Graves. There are twenty- 
seven children of six and seven years in 
one group and twenty-five of three and 
a half to five years in a second group. 
The latter use drums, tambourines, tri- 
angles, cymbals, bells, clappers and 
castanets, also sandpaper instruments 
and boxes of pebbles, after old Indian 
instruments. It is remarkable how these 
children by the use of percussion instru- 
ments are learning rhythm, unity and 
accuracy of attack. The music is se- 
lected not only for its fitness for orches- 
tral work but for its educational value 
as well. 

At the congregational reception at the 
Brainerd-Union Church on Oct. 26 an 
interesting musical program was given 
by Edna Jones, pianist; Rebecca Beam, 
contralto, and Margaret Hay, harpist. 
Leon Lerando of Lafayette College 
played harp solos. 

MARGARET H. CLYDE. 





National Opera Club Sponsors Attrac- 
tive Program 

An attractive program was given by 
the National Opera Club of America, 
Katherine von Klenner, president, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the afternoon of 
Nov. 8. Besides a group of well sung 
songs in Russian by Hyman Kotylausky, 
baritone, groups of Russian folk-songs 
by Vera Smirnova and national dances 
by Duca Arnold, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Coq d’Or” was given as an operalogue 
by Mrs. George Lee Bready. Mrs. 
Bready is admirably equipped for this 
kind of work. She gives an interesting 
account of the composer’s life and the 
inception of the opera, and has _ so 
familiarized herself with the score that 
she can recite the text to her well-played 
accompaniment. The solo, “Hymn to the 
Sun,” was sung by Maddelena Hauff. 
The program was heard by a large audi- 
ence that included several guests of hon- 
or, one of whom was Mme. Elizabeth 
Kuyper, Dutch composer and _ pianist. 
Mme. Kuyper made a short address and 
explained the object of her coming to 
America, which is to organize a women’s 
symphony. 


Standish Pupil Scores in Recital 
Janet Adamson, soprano, pupil of Mrs. 
C. Dyas Standish, gave a recital under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Club of 
Germantown, Pa., on Oct. 30 before a 
large audience. A voice of dramatic 
quality and admirable training won im- 
mediate praise in a group of songs by 
Handel and Haydn, characterized by 
clear diction, and six Schumann numbers 
that included “Ich Grolle Nicht,’ “Du 
bist wie eine Blume” and “Widmung.” 
Several songs by Rachmaninoff were 
given with emotional appeal, among them 
“Lilacs” and “The Isle,” and a French 
group that included Rabey’s “Tes Yeux” 
and Pessard’s “Requiem du Coeur” was 

received with enthusiastic applause. 


Elaborate Program at Capitol Theater 

S. L. Rothafel prevared an elaborate 
musical setting for the first presentation 
of “Little Old New York” at the Capitol 
Theater this week. The overture was 
one specially composed by Victor Her- 
bert for the earlier production and the 
musical score was the one prepared by 
William Frederick Peters. The scene, 
the lines of which were written by Mar- 
tha Wilchinski. enlisted the services of 
the entire company, assisted by John E. 
Kellard, actor, who enacted the part of 
Robert Fulton. Solos were sung by 
Florence Mulholland, Betsy Ayres and 
Elsa Gray, who sang what is claimed to 
be the first American song, “My Days 
Have Been so Wondrous Free,” com- 
posed by Francis Hopkinson and pub- 
lished in 1759. 


Play Nicolai Overture at Rivoli 

Nicolai’s Overture, “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” was the principal orches- 
tral number at the Rivoli Theater this 
week, played under the direction of 
Irvin Talbot and Emanuel Baer. Haydn 
Wood’s “Roses of Picardy” was sung by 
Miriam Lax, soprano, and Adrian da 
Silva, tenor, and there were two ’cello 
solos by Ennio Bolognini and dance di- 
vertissements by Paul Oscard and Mar- 
ley. Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl 
led the orchestra at the Rialto in Lucius 
Hosmer’s “Southern Rhapsody” and a 
Riesenfeld Classical Jazz. The soloist 
was Themy Geor~ tenor. 


Contralto and Pianist 
Make Joint Appearances 
Before Home Audiences 


TO 
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Frances Nash, Pianist (Left), and Mary 
Jordan, Contralto 
Frances Nash. pianist, and Mary. 


Jordan, contralto, are two artists who 
have common interests in more than one 
field. Besides being musicians who have 
each appeared with success in every part 
of the country, each is the wife of an 
army officer and plavs an important part 
in the social life of the post where her 
husband is stationed. Recently they 
have joined forces in two programs, one 
in Omaha, Miss Nash’s former home, and 
in San Antonio, where Miss Jordan is 
now living and conducting a large class 
in addition to her frequent appearances 
in recital. The accompanying photo- 
graph was taken in Omaha, where they 
gave a concert in the Brandies Theater 
on Oct. 28. 





PASSED AWAY 


Richard Nicosia 





Richard Nicosia, operatic conductor 
and coach, died suddenly at his home in 
New York on Nov. 8. Mr. Nicosia, who 
was in his sixty-fourth year, was born 
in Naples and received his musical edu- 
cation in Milan and London, after which 
he went to Madrid, where he conducted 
opera for twelve years. He also con- 
ducted in other European countries and 
came to the United States about twenty 
years ago, settling in Boston. The fol- 
lowing year he moved to New York. He 
was for ten years conductor with the 
Aborn Opera Company and also con- 
ducted with the Creatore and San Carlo 
companies. He was the composer of 
several operas and a number of songs. 
Mr. Nicosia is survived by his wife, two 
caughters and two sons. 


Mrs. Gaston Boyd 


WICHITA, KAN., Nov. 10.—Mrs. 
Gaston Boyd, former president of the 
Kansas State Music Teachers’ Associ- 


ation, died at her home in Newton, Kan., 
on Nov. 2, at an advanced age. Mrs. 
Boyd was one of the best known teachers 
in the State and during the Columbian 
Exposition in 1893, was one of the repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Governor. 
She produced a number of excellent 
compositions. T. L. KREBs. 


Wilhelm Karczag 


VIENNA, Nov. 1.—Wilhelm Karczag, 
manager of the Theater an der Wien, 
died here recently after a _ protracted 
illness. Mr. Karezag was best known 
as a producer of operetta and Lehar’s 
“The Merry Widow” was one of the first 
great successes which he brought out. 
He was also the founder of the Karczag 
Publishing Company of Vienna, which 
has a branch office in New York. 


Mrs. Margaret Siemonn 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 11.—Mrs. Margaret 
Siemonn, mother of George Siemonn, ac- 
companist and composer and husband of 
Mabel Garrison, soprano, died at her 
home here on Nov. 9 in her seventy-third 
year. Besides George Siemonn, she is 
survived by one son, Charles. 
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” Here and Abroad Form New Alliance 
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SOME COMPOSERS REPRESENTED AND THE ARTISTS IN THE FIRST CONCERT OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMPOSERS’ GUILD 


1, Bela Bartok; 2, Igor Stravinsky; 3, Arnold Schénberg; 4, Paul Hindemith (Each of These Composers Will Contribute to the 
5, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Who Will Lead the Performance of Stravinsky’s “Renard”; 
John Barclay, Bass; José Delaquerriére, Tenor, and Harold Hansen, Tenor; 


America) ; 


of Singers in the Stravinsky Work. Left to Right: 
Eva Leoni, Soprano; 9, Marie Miller, Harpist, and 10, Julius Mattfeld 


7, Claudio Arrau, Pianist; 8, 


NTERING upon its third season with 

renewed interest and enthusiasm, the 
International Composers’ Guild, Inc., 
plans a year of more active and more 
extensive work than ever before in be- 
half of the “Progressists” in music—the 
newer men who lead or are closely affili- 
ated with the latest movements, trends, 
developments in the art, whether in 
Europe or America—in short the com- 
posers whom it considers to be “most 
truly and completely representative of 
the spirit of today.” 

Besides announcing a series of three 
regular concerts to be given by it in New 
York in the course of the three winter 
months, the programs of which will be 
devoted to new works by contemporary 
composers of the “Progressist” type, the 
Guild has just let it be known that it has 
entered into a sort of working alliance 
for the furtherance of its objects with a 
similar organization recently formed in 
Rome, Italy. 

This is really a reorganization of 
Alfredo Casella’s “Pro Arte” Society, 


which went to pieces some time ago, but 
which has now been reconstituted under 
the new name of “Corporazzione delle 
Nuove Musiche” (Association for New 
Music), with Mr. Cassella as chairman 
and with the enthusiastic support of 


Gabriele d’Annunzio. 


Herbert Linscott, Bass; Mr. 


Besides carrying on in Rome a work 
similar to that of the International Com- 
posers’ Guild in New York, furthering 
the interests of the “Progressists” by 
giving public performances of their 
music, and so on, this new association 
is about to launch the publication of a 
new music review to be called La Prora 
(The Prow), of which Edgar Varése has 
been made secretary and American cor- 
respondent. The Prow will be closely 
affiliated with the Kolian Review, de- 
voted to similar purposes here and 
edited in New York by Carlos Salzedo. 

The Guild also announces that Wal- 
ther Straram, the eminent conductor of 
Paris, who organized in the French capi- 
tal the “Concerts of International 
Music” and last summer devoted several 
programs to modern music, has accepted 
appointment as a member of its “Tech- 
nical Board,” which supervises’ the 
Guild’s activities, decides what works 
shall be performed at its concerts, and 
the like. 

Regular concerts by the International 
Composers’ Guild will be given in the 
Vanderbilt Theater, New York, on Sun- 
day evenings, Dec. 2, Jan. 13 and Feb. 3. 
Besides this series by the Guild itself, 
several other concerts or recitals will be 
given under its auspices in the course of 
the season. 

The program for the first concert, on 
Dec. 2, will be made up wholly of new 
works which will have their first per- 
formances in America on this occasion. 
Maurice Delage’s “Trois Poémes,” for 
soprano and piano, will be sung by Eva 
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Salzedo (at Piano) ; 


Leoni, with Carlos Salzedo at the piano. 
Three piano compositions, Arthur Lou- 
rié’s “Syntheses,” Paul Hindemith’s 
Suite, “1922,” and Bela Bartok’s “Im- 
provisations,” will be played by Claudio 
Arrau. Arnold Schénberg’s “Herze- 
wachse,” for soprano, harp, harmonium 
and celesta, will enlist the services of 
Eva Leoni, Marie Miller, Julius Mattfeld 
and Carlos Salzedo. The second half of 
the program will be devoted to Igor 
Stravinsky’s “Renard” (The Fox), a 
burlesque from Russian folk-tales, for 
chamber orchestra, with two tenors and 
two basses personifying The Cock, The 
Fox, The Cat, The Goat. This will be 
given by José Delaquerriére and Harold 
Hansen, tenors; John Barclay and Hu- 
vert Linscott, basses, and a chamber or- 
chestra composed of leading players of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and conducted 
by Leopold Stokowski, by special permis- 
sion of the Board of Directors of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

For two years the Guild has been 
eager to bring to an American hearing 
Schoénberg’s “Herzewachse,” but the so- 
prano part calls for a voice with a range 
of almost three octaves, from low G to F 
above the staff, and it had not been able 


Program a New Work Never Before Heard in 


6, Carlos Salzedo Coaching a Group 


to find a singer with such an exceptional 
range until this year, when its officers 
consider that they made a real “find” in 
Eva Leoni. 

Works by Casella, Cotapos, Ibert, 
Krasa, Malipiero, Rieti, Roland-Manuel, 
Ruggles, Salzedo, Varése and others ar: 
scheduled for performance at the later 
concerts of the year. 

The Technical Board of the Interna 
tional Composers’ Guild comprises Ed- 
gar Varése, chairman; Alfredo Casella, 
Carl Ruggles, Ca: ios Salzedo and Wal- 
ther Straram. The direction of practi- 
cally all its affairs is in the hands of 
this group. Esther Sayles Root is ex- 
ecutive secretary and Julius Mattfeld is 
treasurer. 

An advisory committee is composed of 
the following named musicians: Bela 
Bartok, Ernest Bloch, Ferruccio Busoni 
M. Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Acario Cotapos. 
Henry Cowell, Bernard van Dieren, Car! 
Engel, Eugene Goossens, Zoltan Kodaly, 
A. Walter Kramer, Charles Martin 
Loeffler, Arthur Lourié, Francesco Mali 
piero, Darius Milhaud, Maurice Ravel 
Albert Roussel, Dane Rudhyar, Erik 
Satie, Florent Schmitt, Heinz Tiessen. 











Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
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Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 
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